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NUMBER ONE OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS PIONEERS IN CHEMICAL HISTORY 
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HEN Nicolas Leblanc built his soda works at St. Denis, France, nearly a 
ee century and a half ago, he established himself as the pioneer manufacturer 
/ , . 
the prize of 2,400 livres offered of soda ash. Although his process was never used in the American alkali indus- 
by l’ Academie des Sciences de : a ; ; 
Paris for his processs for mak try, it was not until 1895 that production of soda ash by the now universal am- 
ing soda ash from salt. He monia-soda process exceeded production by the old Leblanc process. Mathieson, 
never received the prize money, , 
Leweter, Demkes the Pronk another pioneer producer of soda ash, starting operations at that same time forty 
Revolution, Leblanc’s patents years ago, has been in continuous production ever since. Mathieson Soda Ash 
were voided and his plant : d 
wrecked by a moh In dive has long been accepted by the chemical consuming industries as the standard of 
poverty, in 1806, he ended his high, uniform quality. 
life by suicide. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.), 6o East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


SODA ASH ... CAUST'C SODA . . . BICARBONATE OF SODA . . . LIQUID CHLORINE . .. BLEACHING POWDER ... HTH AND HTH-15... 





AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AND AQUA .. . PH-PLUS (FUSED ALKALI) ... SOLID CARBON DIOXIDE . . °CH (INDUSTRIAL HYPOCHLORITE) 
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The Reader Writes:— 


Sentiment in Business 


I like your biographical aricles. To record the activities of 
the men who have really made the chemical industry is not only 
a gracious act but shows that there is also an understanding 


heart. 
New York City W. P. CoHoE 


One Editor to Another 
Without exception your Tercentenary issue is the finest copy 
of any business journal that has ever come to my desk. 
No. Grafton, Mass. Cuarces M. Proctor, Editor 


“Leather Manufacturer” 


The Honors Are Even 


Unlike the majority of men whom you have helped and who 
did not even acknowledge their appreciation, but like the one 
with the wine, I do want to thank you for the kindly comments 
about myself, my organization, my 20th Anniversary number of 
“Retorts,” etc., as incorporated in your page “We—Editorially 
Speaking.” I want you to know that I appreciate it very much. 
On my literary efforts, knowing full well the hard-boiled atti- 
tude of the editorial pencil, tribute from you is tribute, indeed. 
Rolls Chemical Co., H. J. Rotts, 


3uffalo, N. Y. General Manager 


The Patent Racket 


Nelson Littell’s article on “Playing Poker With Patents” in 
your July issue is one of the most interesting and constructive 
that you have published in a long time. It ought to be widely 
and carefully read. It is certainly high time that there was an 
exposé of the patent racket. 


Boston, Mass. Rospert H. BArtLettT 


Telling the Teachers 

Among the editorials in Cuemicar. INpustriEs, July, 1935, is 
one that touches upon a subject I have given a great deal of 
thought to. As a “recent graduate” I have spent the first two 
years out of the university in a chemical plant unlearning 
great deal that I spent a lot of time studying. 


a 
My own teachers 
of chemistry at one of the oldest and best known universities in 
the East were certainly about five years behind the times on 
industrial practice; and the experience of other young men 
makes me feel that this is generally true throughout the col- 
leges and universities of the country. I do not suppose that it 
is possible for the colleges to get the latest improvements and 
the inside “tricks of the trade” which are standard practice in 
all the chemical plants. This is private information, and the 
manufacturers themselves very naturally consider them a sort 
of trade secret, but there is no reason why the colleges should 
waste their time and hours teaching obsolete practice. 

This waste of time is serious enough, but to my way of 
thinking I have been even more badly handicapped by having 
received from some of my college teachers a false sense of 
values, in that they impressed directly upon me the thought that 
industrial work was not only of a much lower grade than scien- 
tific work but also that it was selfish and degrading. These 
impractical and, I honestly believe now, unfair ideals are, I am 
again convinced from talking with my fellow workers, very 
commonly spread by chemistry teachers in the colleges and the 
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universities. I do not pretend to know whether they try to 
impress their students with the fineness of scientific research as 
compared with the poorness of plant work, but I know from my 
own personal experience that they make it even more difficult 
than necessary for a young man to fit himself into commercial 
life. As most chemistry students must pursue an industrial 
career, this is an actual dis-service. 

I agree with you that the chemical industry ought to show the 
teachers of chemistry more of what they are doing, and also 
they ought to show them that the chemical industry is a decent 
career for any man. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. GEORGE ATWATER 


As a teacher of chemistry I am interested in CHEMICAL IN- 
DUSTRIES for an account of many things which do not ordinarily 
appear in text books. It enables me to keep up with new 
developments and with new applications. My students like it 
too and often ask me whether the issue for the current month 
has arrived. Although your magazine is primarily intended for 
the industries I consider it decidedly worth while as a source 
of material which supplements that which we ordinarily use in 
the classroom. Another very satisfactory feature of my asso- 
ciation with you is the promptness and the courtesy with which 
all my requests for material and information have been met. 
Soldan High School, 


St. Louis, Mo. FRANK O. Kru 


More Bunk 


That three-hundred-year American Chemical Industry stuff 
was all the bunk! 

Tell how we got a chemical industry and the part the men of 
the Chemical Foundation played in putting America into the 
war—and why. 

That would make more honest reading. 


Chicago, II. Huco HartTNACK 


De-Bunking the Bunk 


I enjoy a balanced mixed diet and for the same reason I like 
your publication, but articles like the Chemical Tourist appeal 
to me particularly. Your special Tercentenary issue presents 
a fascinating picture of the development of the American Chem- 
ical Industry and is a fine tribute to the pioneers whose vision 
and perseverance has been the foundation of this remarkable 
achievement. The article on “The Chemical Foundation” gives 
the whole story in clear and precise fashion and says exactly 
what’s what and why. This prompts me to make a suggestion. 
[ find that many people have a wrong conception of the origin, 
purpose and activities of the Chemical Foundation. I can con- 
ceive of no better way to set the general public straight on this 
subject than by giving your article wide distribution. 
Mississippi Valley Research Labs. 


St. Louis, Mo. Jutes BeEsre 


Tough, but We Like It. 


It must be tough job to collect so much interesting and useful 
material each month. Your editorials condemning the many 
fallacious Government schemes, are particularly interesting. 
Cranston Chemical Works, 
Mason, W. Va. 


JoHN CRANSTON, 
President. 


bo 
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Competition 


NE of the fuzzy thoughts of 

the N. R. A. clings like a 

burr to much wishful think- 
ing about recovery. Upon the prem- 
ise that unfair competition is an evil 
that must be eradicated before pros- 
perity can be restored, it is still 
proposed that in partnership with 
Government, Business should prac- 
tice self-regulation. 

This proposal is full of contradic- 
tions and fallacies. 

First, what are these unfair prices? 
If price maintenance is contrary to 
the best public interest, can price cut- 
ting be acrime? Reciprocity buying 
may be used as a club; but at just 
what point does legitimate influence 
become illegal force? In like manner, 
where does shrewd buying end and 
chiselling begin? It is admittedly 
fair that the buyer of a carload pay 
less per pound than the purchaser of 
a keg—what is a ‘fair’ price then 
for twenty-five cars—or an ounce? 
Scrutinized thus, “unfair trade prac- 
tices’ often appear to be simply cer- 
tain advantages which one group 
possesses and naturally uses, and 
which the loudest denunciators do not 
have, but would use if they could. 
The codes were full of examples of 
groups that were ‘“‘in’’ trying to self- 
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us. Recovery 


regulate themselves into protected— 
even monopolistic—positions. 

To dream of a partnership between 
Government and Business is at the 
least a confusion of terms, for part- 
nership rests upon mutual trust and 
mutual interests. Both these requi- 
sites are impossible in a capitalistic 
economy under a democratic form of 
government. They existed under 
the Roman Caesars: they exist in 
Russia: they may exist under a Hit- 
ler: they are incompatible as oil and 
water in the United States. 

Finally, no group of competitors, 
be they physicians or pie-bakers, 
makers of sulfuric acid by the ton or 
retailers of codeine sulfate by the 
ounce, can perform for themselves 
the quadruple duties of policemen, 
jury, judge, and jailer. These are the 
proper functions of the Government, 
not as a partner of Business, but as 
the custodian of the best interests 
and security of all the people. 

The problems of competition are 
not paramount to recovery. What is 
illegal can be dealt with by the courts. 
What is unfair, only in that it is un- 
comfortable when used by a competi- 
tor or inexpedient for us to use, 
cannot be cured unless we choose to 
give up all economic freedom for eco- 
nomic security. Let us stop this 
wishful thinking about competition 
and go to work. 
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A Good Old 
Chinese Custom 


The roundabout sys- 
tem of the Chinese 
physician who is en- 
gaged by the vear to keep his patients well 
has much to commend it as the oldest and best 
kind of modern preventive medicine. It has 
also much to commend it also as a method of 
engaging the services of any professional con- 
sultant, and it is notable that a number of our 
leading consulting chemists and chemical engi- 
neers have been of late emphasizing the mutual 
advantages of this character upon the basis of 
an annual fee. 

\Ve have more than once pointed out that 
not the least important service rendered by the 
outside consultant is his disinterested point of 
view which makes it possible for him to check 
staff recommendations and staff work free 
from considerations of company politics. The 
analogy with the Chinese physician stresses a 
second, important aspect of his services which 
can be aptly illustrated by another medical 
example. 

When his doctor ordered the baron in the 
play, “The Parisian Romance,” to give up his 
wine and his women, the old roué broke forth 
“Dammit, sir,” he exclaimed, “I do not hire 
you to tell me what I can not do. I hire you 
to fix me up, so that I can do what [| want to 


do! 


At fourteen 
months’ interval a 
shrewd, trained, 
sympathetic, foreign observer has visited us. 
The change in H. G. Wells’ attitude from his 
pristine enthusiasm for the New Deal to his 
present astonishment at the docility of our busi- 
nessmen under unwarranted accusation and 
illegal attack against their rights measures at 


Business is Worth 
Fighting For 


once the swing to the left in our Government 


and the business 
interests. 

Our American system of political and eco- 
nomic individualism is under heavy fire. It 
has accomplished the greatest freedom and most 
equitable opportunity mankind has ever known. 
It has earned dividends and paid wages that 
have been the envy of the world. Because it 
has failed to function in a universal economic 
catastrophe, the natural result of the greatest 
world war, it is utterly condemned, and we are 
told it must be replaced by a collectivism that 
bars technological progress, shuts the door of 
opportunity to ambition, destroys the means 
and the motives of thrift. Eventually Ameri- 
can voters must choose between individualism 


disorganization of our 
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and collectivism. Your morning newspaper 
or this evening’s radio program are full of ex- 
amples of the many and various attacks made 
upon our present system. If it is to be pre- 
served these attacks must be repulsed and our 
business leaders must lead a bold sustained 
counter attack. 


Organized 
for Service 


Simply to add another to 
the trade and technical as- 
sociations in the chemical 
field—there are 170 listed in the 1935 CHEMICAL 
Gur1pE-Book —is not an accomplishment to 
arouse great enthusiasm; nevertheless, the idea 
behind the new Potash Institute is so sound 
and its staff so conspicuously efficient, that we 
cannot but feel that a significant organiza- 
tion has been launched under most favorable 
auspices. 

For some time it must have been obvious 
that the fine educational work on potash in 
agricultural practice conducted by the French 
and German importing interests could not 
practically be carried forward under the pres- 
ent market situation; and the Institute was 
organized to continue this work for all the pot- 
ash interests, foreign and American. Further- 
more, chemical uses of potash have not recoy- 
ered from the blow which they received during 
the potash shortage of the World War, and a 
sustained research is to be conducted to extend 
these uses of potassium. These are definite and 
worthy objectives. The Institute is headed by 
Dr. Turrentine, an American, who has been 
closely in touch with potash developments since 
1911, ably seconded by Mr. Callister, an Eng- 
lishman, associated with the importers for 
many years and thoroughly familiar with pot- 
ash marketing. 

Having a real service to perform and being 
capably manned, the Potash Institute starts 
with the promise of becoming an organization 
which will get tangible results. 


Quotation Marks 


In the distribution of engineering products, the sales repre- 


sentative must have technical training, usually obtained at 
technical schools and factories, for without this he finds great 
difficulty in grasping a knowledge of the machinery he sells or 
Thus there 
have been developed in this country a large army of men who 
understand both the principles of engineering and the principles 
of business economics.—Marketing Industrial Equipment, by 


Bernard Lester. 


understanding the problems of the ultimate user. 
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“Teh Dien” 


ROM Appomattox to the Martie stretched a half 
century of phenomenal industrial expansion in the 
United States. 
mand for chemicals grew, we built up in this country 


During this period, as the de- 


a heavy chemical industry (acids and alkalies, pigments 
and dry colors, solvents and adhesives, and the more 
widely used salts, except potash, of the commoner 
acids) more and more capable as the years passed 
of meeting our domestic requirements. During this 
same period, new chemical developments created great 
gaps in our chemical supplies that of necessity could 
only be filled from abroad. 

There was developing in Europe an entirely new 
industrial chemical technique. The young science of 
chemistry was being put to work to serve human needs, 
and hardly a year passed without the discovery of some 
new chemical; some better, cheaper way of making 
old chemicals; some new chemical process useful in 
industrial operations. The discovery of synthetic dyes 
from coal tar is but the most conspicuous example of 
these nineteenth century applications of chemistry to 
industry. 

For a number of good reasons we could play only a 
minor part in this stage of chemical development. 
Both the technical and financial resources of our own 
young chemical industry did not permit it to carry on 
the necessary research or to experiment with untried 
products for 
market. 


uncertain 
Since our chemical manufacturers were fully 
occupied with the absorbing task of 


which there was a_ small, 
supplying the 
fast-growing demand for standard chemicals, the task 
of introducing new chemicals to American consumers 
fell naturally to the importers. In doing so they 
assumed greater risks, but they performed a_ highly 
valuable service to American chemical consumers, so 
that naturally the more successful among them reaped 
rich rewards. As our chemical manufacturers kept 
adding to their products, the importers were continually 
losing markets, and in self-defence, were forced con- 
stantly to be alert to new chemical opportunities. Thus 
natural competition served the chemical users, until the 
utter dislocation of the world chemical trade by the 
World War and the subsequent expansion of American 
chemical into coaltar and = other 


industry organic 


, 
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branches, severely cut down the former importance of 
the importers. 

In the old sense that group has all but vanished, yet 
the prominent position they once held and the real 
service they long rendered are an important chapter in 
American chemical annals. They were pre-eminently 
chemical salesmen, and the tradition of service to the 
consumer of chemicals which they passed on is today 
a cherished sales policy of many of our. great 
companies. 

Among all the chemical importers of the Old School 
the one who perhaps most perfectly exemplifies their 
most successful methods and their best practices was 
August Klipstein. Keenly scrutinizing every technical 
and commercial development for opportunities to sell 
more chemicals; always seeking new ways of helping 
his customers, he was for years a leader who set the 
pace in the field of imported chemicals. Inevitably, 
since he thought originally and acted independently, 
he introduced into chemical selling a number of valu- 
able innovations. He was a pioneer in technical selling. 
It is said that he set up the first chemical laboratory 
in the United States devoted to assisting customers 
with the deliberate intent of increasing sales. In the 
early nineties he distributed a little booklet entitled: 
“Tanning Materials: The Origin, Properties and Uses 
of Quebracho, Amazona, Myrobalans, etc.” which for 
its accurate information and readable style was years 
ahead of the stereotyped publicity then used to adver- 
tise chemical materials. He introduced the color card 
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His 


house was the first, so it is claimed, to establish branch 


in the sale of dyestuffs to the textile industry. 


offices which carried stocks in their own warehouses 
for the convenience of local buyers who required 
prompt deliveries. 

To the generation that has entered chemical industry 
since the war it is difficult to convey the great prestige 
held by the Klipstein organization. But no old-timer 
the influence of that 

Sesides being the outstanding importer of chemical 
materials from Europe, the firm by the turn of the 
century had extended its activities to every part of 
The 
international importance of the Klipstein name was 


forgets tremendous name. 


the world where raw materials were produced. 


such that it was an open sesame to trading in the cities 
and outposts of all five continents. The Klipstein con- 
nections in Europe are almost a full roster of famous 
names in foreign chemical history. As an importer 
{ raw materials, the Klipstein firm vied with the great 
trading companies of the world. 


{ 


Connections were 
established in China to search out sources for China 


Wi « Ye 


Kast Indies and New Zealand for natural resins and 


oil; in India 
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August Klipstein’s soldier father, 
George von Klipstein, who died 
young, leaving a widow and a son 
and daughter. Left, a studio photo- 
graph of the family taken about 
1860 when young August Klipstein, 
a prise student in school, was be- 
ginning to display his marked talent 
for languages. 


gums, and in many other trading centers of Asia, 
Africa and South 
which to satisfy 


America for raw materials with 
the ever-increasing 


American chemical users. 


demands _ of 
No man in chemical com- 
merce deserves better than August Klipstein to wear 
the proud motto of the Prince of Wales, “Ich Dien’”— 
“T Serve.” 

The emphasis, too, is well placed upon the first word 
of that motto. For while his aggressive, modern sales 
methods soon became standard practice in chemical 
selling, neither August Klipstein nor his contemporary 
rivals were of a standardized type. As men, there was 
no typical chemical importer. 
individualist. 


Each was a marked 
sut however sharply their characteristics 
might be distinguished, all of the group shared as 
executives two common traits. Each one not only 
knew, but he also personally tended, every detail of 
his business, and they worked hours that to us seem 
cruel and unnatural. All his life August Klipstein, 
whenever he was in New York, was at his desk by 
eight in the morning, and he seldom left before six 
in the evening. Until his death he kept a firm grip 
upon the reins of his multitudinous interests. 

Born of ancient German lineage and educated in 
Germany, August Klipstein personified the old Ger- 
manic virtues. His was the practical philosophy that 
believed implicitly in hard work and pay as you go. 


Strict in his demands on those who worked with him. 
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he was generous to a fault. Impatient with those who 


gave reasons why a thing could not be done, he often 


lost his temper at men who took a negative attitude. 


“Thousands of reasons why it can’t be done; not 


one why it can!” he would exclaim in great irritation. 
Over and over again he found a way when others had 
given up disheartened. 


His energy was prodigious 


and served as a spur to the whole organization, and 


his courage, even in his later years, was more resilient 


that that of many younger men. It was a courage based 
not in bravado but in his ability to see ahead, to reason 
clearly and to penetrate to the heart of a problem 
quickly. 

His almost prophetic business vision was based upon 
this unusual ability to reason forward to future results 
He of 


the first to sense the coming need for tannins. [xten- 


from present causes. was, for example, one 
sive and wasteful lumbering operations had_ seriously 
curtailed our native stocks of tannins during the period 
Civil War. 


the seaboard westward, 


following the The tanneries moved from 


following the vanishing forests. 
the 
appearance in response to 
The 


more and more to import hides from the Argentine and 


Concentrated, even solid, extracts of various tan 
barks began to make their 
the: geographic problem. forced 


tanners were 


Australia, and so less and less able to move inland. 
August Klipstein sensed the solution of the problem 
lay in the importation of materials rich in tannins and 
concentrated tanning extracts—and acted accordingly. 
He combed the markets of the 
rials and his pioneering in this field built for him a 
tremendous market 


world for these mate- 


among tanners. His firm was the 
first to introduce quebracho and myrobalans to this 
country. 


he 


This is but one of many situations in which 


demonstrated an uncanny gift for 
market. 
To this 


another 


forecasting the 


habit of mind, he added 
He 


This talent served the House of Klip- 


forward-looking 


uncommon ability. was a consummate 
judge of men. 
stein in two ways. His sound judgment of character 
made him an exceptionally astute credit manager for 
the firm. Based upon his instinctive personal opinion, 
credit was more than once extended to young men or 
to of 
their financial statement would plainly indicate the 


wisdom of extreme caution. 


ew companies in cases where the bare facts 


His appraisal of inherent 
honesty was but seldom wrong, and it built many small 


buyers into big customers who were firm friends. But 
his rare good judgment of men was of even greater 
service to the firm in discovering, and training, and 


promoting to positions of responsibility the personnel 


of a truly famous sales staff. 


August Klipstein was not himself technically trained 


in chemistry, and he was by no means a “hail-fellow- 


well-met” man. Yet he recruited, instructed, and com- 


manded a sales staff of which 
school of 


Wilham H. 


Wackenreuter. 


over seventy-five men, 
of the older 
rd Walker, 
and A. G. 


included such prima donnas 


salesmen as C. C. Speiden, By 


Jackson, Thomas Clexton, 
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To control such hard-working, hard-playing individual- 
to bind 
to 
inspire these relentless salesmen with his broader ideas 


ists without quenching their fiery enthusiasms ; 
such incorrigible independents loyally to the firm; 


of service to the customer was a triumph. 
It was the force of his character, his sense of justice, 
his will power, his intimate knowledge of every detail 
all, 
(often well hidden) that bound his staff 
man at once impatient and domineering. 
“Klip boys” “Old 
had soft heart. 
hated a shirker, and he had no patience whatever with 
a stupid mistake. 
about 


of the business, and most of his own warm gen- 


erosity to a 
As one of his 
said, ‘A. K.’, as we called 


own has 


him, hard shell and He simply 
Nobody could fool him because he 
the all of put 


For this very reason he appreciated both 


knew more business than us 
together. 
our difficulties and our successes and was always ready 
to help in case of trouble and to reward liberally for 
work conspicuously well done. He was a hard boss 
and a good employer.” 

An anecdote is preserved of 


the early days which 


reveals in a flash the contradictions of August Klip- 
On the wall beside his desk hung 
calendar which it was the office 
duty each morning to bring up to date. A new 


boy once failed to fulfill this simple task, and “A. K.”, 


stein’s temperament. 
a large day-by-day 
boy’s 


and 
The 
boy mistook his abrupt gesture for an order to close 
On 


gallon bottle of distilled drinking water. 


calling him in, jerked his thumb at the calendar 


went on with the great stack morning mail. 


the window. the window sill stood a great five 


In his haste 


A. Kiipstein & 
to maintain spot stocks at various points. 


Company was one of the first chemical importers 


Below, their Chicago 


office in the early nineties. 
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In 1891, August Klipstein branched out to manufacture chemical 
Company, an early picture of whose plant at 


the boy clumsily toppled this water bottle out into Pearl 
Street. At the sound of the crash Mr. Klipstein sprang 
to his feet, and taking in the situation at a glance, 
roared at the boy. Out of the private office sprang the 
youngster. At his heels came his employer. Through 
the accounting room they rushed; down the stairs and 
across the shipping department on the ground floor. 
In desperation the boy fled headlong down the cellar 
stairs and took refuge in the toilet, slamming and 
locking the door after him. Pounding on the panels 
with both fists, the head of the firm informed him in 
no uncertain terms of his instant discharge. 

The possibility of a serious accident; the clumsiness 
of the boy; his seeming stupidity in mistaking a plain 
gesture, these for the moment had all blinded Mr. 
Klipstein to the true relationship of cause and effect. 
Thinking it over, he properly blamed himself for hav- 
ing given improper instructions. Quickly he made 
handsome amends. The very next morning he took 
several hours of his valuable time to go out into the 
country in Harlem where this boy lived and re-engage 
him with an apology. And it is quite in the spirit of 
the times and of the firm that this same boy became 
in due time head bookkeeper. 

August Klipstein entered business as a “commercial 
apprentice” with Gehe and Company, drug and chem- 
He was at the 
time sixteen years of age, having been born in Darm- 
stadt, June 27, 1848. His father, George von Klip- 
stein, was a young Hessian officer, scion of a long line 


ical merchants of Dresden, Germany. 


of distinguished but impecunious military men. Had 
this father lived, it is likely that young August would 
have followed the family profession ; but he died young, 
leaving a widow with a little boy and girl and a very 
slender inheritance to care for and educate them. 
Prompted no doubt by his gentle mother’s influence, 
young Klipstein determined to carve out a business 
career. As a stripling he decided to become a mer- 
chant, and his first ambition was to give his mother 
and sister some of the little comforts and simple pleas- 
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specialties in this couutry, establishing the Bulls Ferry Chemical 


Edgewater, N. J., is shown above. 


ures that he knew had been denied them. He was 
throughout his life this same grateful son and devoted 
brother. He was a brilliant scholar in the schools, 
first of Darmstadt and later of Frankfort-on-Main; 
and towards his commercial end he was tutored in 
foreign languages, so that by the time he was ready 
for business he could speak and write not only German, 
but also French and English, almost like a native. 

His flair for foreign languages opened the door of 
opportunity, for when he was but eighteen, he had the 
chance to join his cousin, Fritz Fink, in Paris. This 
cousin, who later made a name for himself also in the 
chemical industry, was at the time employed by the old 
and distinguished firm of Tollard, commission mer- 
chants, who had been carrying on an international busi- 
ness in seeds and grains since 1796. Fink introduced 
his cousin to his employer, and Paul Tollard was so 
impressed with young Klipstein’s command of French 
that he immediately offered him a position with the 
good salary of seventy-five francs a half month. So 
August Klipstein became a wholesale seedsman and 
within the year was sent to England to represent the 
firm in London and Manchester. This experience 
proved extremely valuable, for it not only enabled him 
to acquire practical proficiency in the use of English; 
but it gave him a gruelling training in one of the most 
highly speculative of all the world’s markets. 

Returning to Paris in 1868, his knowledge of lan- 
guages again made possible an opportunity which 
proved to be the turning point in his life since it 
brought August Klipstein definitely into the chemical 
field. The prominent firm of Edm. Renault et Cie. 
asked him to take charge of all their foreign corre- 
spondence. He accepted their offer, and again gained 
a valuable training which gave him not only a broad 
view of international chemical trade, but also an 
extremely intimate knowledge of the details of this 
complicated business. 

His work in Paris was violently interrupted by the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War. A trusted 
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employee was thus unwittingly turned into an alien 
enemy. He left France on one of the last trains that 
ran between the two countries and reported to the 
military authorities at his home city of Darmstadt. 
Because of his youth and slender physique he was 
placed in the infantry reserve. Accordingly, he went 
on to Dresden where he again joined the staff of Gehe 
and Company with whom he had served his first 
apprenticeship. 

After a year and a half, the war having ended, he 
was recalled to Paris in 1872 by Renault who promptly 
put him in charge of all their foreign business. He 
had hardly settled fairly into his new work when he 
was summoned one morning to the office of the head 
of the firm and the proposal made that he should come 
to America to represent them in the United States. 

Here 


seeking 


was the opportunity he had been patiently 
and for which he had been so painstakingly 
training himself. He knew very well the demands of 
the American market for chemicals. He appreciated 
thoroughly the rapidity with which that market was 
expanding. He had at his finger tips all of the Euro- 
pean sources of chemical supply, and he enjoyed close 
personal connections with two great chemical mercan- 
tile houses, Renault in France and Gehe in Germany. 
Moreover, he spoke English. His forward-looking 
logic completed the vision of a great career in the 
United States for one August Klipstein, chemical mer- 
chant; and he stipulated that, if he came to America, 
he should represent Renault as their agent, not as their 
branch manager. His terms were acceptable, and he 
sailed from Liverpool on the S. S. “England”, June 
26th, 1872, landing in New York on July 10th. 

He immediately opened his office on Wall Street, and 
almost from the first met with a success that justified 
his expectations. ‘‘Rome was not built in a day” was 
one of his favorite sayings, and he laid down very solid 
foundations. Always alert for new opportunities, he 
was scrupulously careful not to expand more rapidly 


ot cae 


l_—s 





The Klipstein headquarters at 122 Pearl Street, New York City, 
about 1894. The center figure in the 
Klipstein, and to his left, C. 


background ts Mr. 
C. Speiden. 


than his accumulating resources could finance without 
undue strain, for he was also fond of quoting “Don’t 
spread your butter too thin.” Successively he moved 
to larger and ever larger quarters, first on Platt Street, 
then to 52 Cedar, and in 1890 he purchased the two 
buildings at 122-124 Pearl Street, which for twenty 
years were the Klipstein headquarters. A newspaper 
of 1890 describes the building as follows: “The impos- 
ing structure four stories high, extending through to 
Water Street, is completely lighted by electricity, has 
electric elevators, and contains the laboratories in which 
the Company’s experienced chemists conduct tests and 
scientific researches.” 

In 1908 this Pearl Street building was gutted by a 
great fire. All the records were lost and a valuable 
The 


next morning in offices lent by a business neighbor, 


stock of dyes and chemicals destroyed. very 
August Klipstein gathered his staff together and car- 
ried on. Within a few months they all moved to the 
large eight 644-654 
Greenwich Street, beside the Ninth Avenue Elevated. 

Tanstuffs and dyestuffs 


story office and warehouse at 


those two big gaps in our 


chemical supplies—were from the very first specialties 





The Klipstein home at St. Mary’s Park in the Bronx, New York City. 
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of the House of Klipstein, but the wide development 
of all branches of our chemical and dye industries at 
the present time makes it difficult for us to realize how 
short a time back we were still largely dependent upon 
foreign makers for even the commonest of our heavy 
chemicals. The sales figures of this great importing 
house for the year 1908 reveal not only this, but also 
the extent to which the business had grown: 


Quebracho Extract 


33,000 Tons 
10,000 “ 
12:000 “ 


Mangrove Bark 


Myrobalans 


nL i EAE ae SA Ee Pr SO Ok ne a 1,000 “ 
ANAT S RMON so las As Os Kl Kana SENSED CEOS 2,000 “ 
PTI CMINOIOE aid Siren 05h a Do Roman oe tees 8,000 “ 
Carpannte oor Ghani: o. sdk noosa sata eee eon 2,800 “ 
CONIGINE FEMS soe inns weave essen eee seen Lan. * 
MIM ACMRLEE cou hon Jckinneseee Aenean hex 2,000 “ 
PSE OHNE cn sc oon aire ake bd koe eese 1500 “ 


1,500: °° 


and over a thousand tons each of such chemicals as 


prussiate of soda, bichromate of soda, sulfate of 
alumina, oxalic acid, and white arsenic. 

The large sale of the various tanstuffs is significant, 
for not only was the firm responsible for the first 
introduction into this country of quebracho and myro- 


balans; but Mr. Klipstein’s personal interest in tannin 


supplies led him to purchase in Florida sixty thousand 





Mrs. A. Klipstein, with her children, August Klipstein, Jr., 
Herbert C., and Louise A. (now Mrs. A. W. Shields). 
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Photograph of Mr. and Mrs. August Klipstein, taken in 1886 


when they were engaged to be married. 


acres of mangrove tree bearing land, a vast plantation 
still owned by his family. Naturally, at no time, did 
the tonnages of the highly concentrated coal-tar dyes 
reach such imposing figures; but Mr. Klipstein was 
one of the first to recognize the merit of synthetic 
colors, and as early as 1880 he secured the sales agency 
for this country and Canada of the Society of Chemical 
Industry in Basle, Switzerland (then known as Bind- 
schedler & Brusch), an agency he retained till after 
the World War when it was released in 1920. 

the multitudinous chemical 
needs of the leather and textile industries, the business 
reached out to supply chemicals for all the consuming 
industries. On January 1, 1894, the personal enter- 
prise of August Klipstein became the corporation, 
A. Klipstein & Company. August Klipstein was presi- 
dent; William H. Jackson, then manager of the Phila- 
delphia office, vice-president ; and Ernest C. Klipstein, 
not a relative, but a partner, was the treasurer. 
Shortly before, in 1891, Mr. Klipstein had branched 
out into chemical manufacturing and organized the 
At Edgewater, N. J., 
this enterprise operated one of the first plants for the 
This 
company, for which the A. Klipstein Company served 
as selling agent, became one of the largest makers of 
softeners, sizes, and sulfonated oils 


Supplying primarily 


3ulls Ferry Chemical Company. 


manufacture of industrial chemical specialties. 


for the textile 
industries; of synthetic tans, bates, and dressings for 
the tanners; and more recently of synthetic resins for 
the paint, varnish, and lacquer manufacturers. In the 
meantime a network of branch sales offices had been 
established, the points covered being Philadelphia, 
3oston, Chicago, Providence, R. I., Charlotte, N. C., 
Montreal, and Toronto. 

Without outside assistance, through his own per- 
sistent zeal, August Klipstein had become the impor- 
tant figure in the chemical world that the young chem- 
ical merchant with a flair for languages had dreamed 
of as he crossed the Atlantic in the summer of 1872. 
He had developed an amazing variety of enthusiasms 
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and interests. He was assuredly a living example of 
another of his favorite quotations: “If you want to get 
something done, go to a busy man.” He was ever 
ready to help his friends and his family. He was never 
loath to assume a new responsibility. Strenuously he 
lived an interested and an interesting life. He had the 
clipping and memorandum habit, and his pockets were 


always stuffed with cuttings from newspapers and trade 





Miss 


A bove, 


Peggy Klipstein, daughter of August Klipstein, Jr., on her prise 


Good horsemanship runs in the Klipstein family. 


winning Hackney pony, “Yankee Doodle”; and right, August 
Klipstein, Sr., on his old favorite, “Telephone.” 


journals, odd sheets of paper, old envelopes and what 
not upon which he was constantly jotting down with a 
stubby pencil quotations from his voluminous readings 
in history, travel, philosophy, and poetry. Day or 
night, for he kept a pad at his bedside, he would note 
new business ideas, and he never failed to record the 
name and address of any new firm he heard of or 
whose place of business he passed, which seemed a 
likely buyer of chemicals. Off that note would go to 
the salesman in that territory, and he always insisted 
upon a special report on all of these new personal 
prospects of his. 

His recreations were chiefly intellectual—in an easy 
chair with a good book in any of three languages, he 
could be quite oblivious to his surroundings, and he 
thoroughly enjoyed the opera and the theatre—but he 
rode horseback and took long walks. He was for years 
a prominent member of the Riding and Driving Club 
of Brooklyn, and one of his favorite stories was of 
crossing the span of Brooklyn Bridge on a narrow 
plank walk with his daughter, Louise. As a result the 
frail youth who was refused for military service became 
an extremely robust man with a great store of energy. 

His tastes were Spartan in their simplicity. Osten- 
tation of any kind was repugnant to his nature. His 
whole way of living was modest in comparison to most 
men of his means; but he insisted always on the best 
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of everything—foods, clothing, furnishings and equip- 
ment of all kinds—as the truest economy, while his 
good sense dictated that all of these good things of 
life should be for wholesome use and enjoyment, not 
for display. Those who only knew him behind his 
formidable business manner would never suspect that 
among his friends and family he was a great tease and 
practical joker who could laugh, even when the joke 
was turned upon him, till the tears rolled down his 
cheeks ; a jolly, companionable father who delighted to 





take his children to the Zoo and the Museum of Natural 
History and who instituted as an annual family custom 
great gala trip to the circus. 

Susiness was the dominating influence in his life, 
a gigantic game of chess which he took a keen delight 
in winning. 


as 
eb) 


No other field of activity, no profession 
or pastime could offer greater opportunities for dis- 
playing his varied talents. Because his interests were 
international, August Klipstein was truly a man of the 
world. He knew intimately many of the great and 
near-great in every corner of the world, and the number 
of men who rose to prominence with his encourage- 
ment and backing is a tribute to his keen judgment 
and remarkable personality. 

“Keep your sword bright,” meaning body, spirit, 
and intellect, was another of the sayings August Klip- 
stein was fond of quoting and which he practiced as 
well as he preached. ‘To the very end he remained the 
actual head of the firm of A. Klipstein & Company and 
the president of the Bulls Ferry Chemical Company. 
Having founded the business, carried it successfully 
through a fire, two panics, and a war which of necessity 
shook loose the very foundations of the chemical trade 
as he had always known it, he died in his seventy- 
eighth year, on January 8, 1926. He kept on to die 
as he always wanted to die, in armor, his bright sword 


untarnished, broken clearly at the hilt in the good fight. 
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Organie Inhibitors for Iron and Steel 


By Harold A. Levey 


NHIBITORS are reagents which retard the action 
of acids on metals. An example of their use is 
the recent development of the Dow Chemical Co.’s 

process for the reactivation of dormant or exhausted 
oil wells. The process involves the pumping of hydro- 
chloric acid down the pipes to the floor of the oil pocket. 
The acid attacks the calcareous formations developing 
considerable gas pressure and ejecting oil not readily 
obtained by pumping. Discriminatory action of the 
acid is obviously required; i.e., it must not attack the 
iron of the down-pipe or the pressure pumps, but 
must act upon the calcite rock. This is the desired 
role of the inhibitor. 

The situation parallels the selective action of the 
inhibitor in the pickling bath which permits the almost 
unrestrained action of the acid on the scale and foreign 
matter, and substantially retards its action on the metal 
itself. Just as there are catalysts which accelerate cer- 
tain chemical reactions, so these substances retard the 
action on the metal. In this case, however, the selective 
action is of great importance, as it is not desired to 
retard the action on the scale or non-metallic substances. 

Inorganic substances have long been used for this pur- 
In 1905, Burgess: reports on “Some Observa- 
tions on the Influence of Arsenic in Pickling Solu- 
Other inorganic inhibitors have been used 
since; however, the effectiveness of many organic 
types is so much greater and more economical, that 
they have now completely replaced the inorganic types. 

The first effective organic inhibitor was reported in 
1920 by Griffin,? who found that the addition of small 
amounts of formaldehyde greatly reduced the solvent 


pose. 


tions.” 


action of hydrochloric acid on steel. One per cent. of 
absolute formaldehyde, or a two and one-half per cent. 
solution of formalin added to a 10° Baumé sulfuric 
acid decreased the action on wrought iron 95%, cast 
iron 87% and steels from 88% to 98% depending upon 
their composition. All samples were treated 60 minutes. 
The loss of activity due to formaldehyde in the case 
of the non-ferrous metals was negligible. 

With hydrochloric acid 1:1 dilution, to which was 
added 1% of formaldehyde; the inhibitory effect in 
reducing the action on wrought iron was 81%, cast 
iron 72%, and steel 87%. Ina 10% nitric acid solu- 
tion with 1% formaldehyde the results were not com- 
parable, due to probable reaction between the nitric acid 
and formaldehyde. 


violent. 


In some cases the reactions were 
The inhibiting effect is not nearly as marked: 
with wrought iron reduction in activity was 39% ; cast 
iron, 29%, and steel, 22%. In a 3% solution of 
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Aqua Regia containing 1% formaldehyde the reduc- 
tion over a 60-minute test amounted to 77%. 

In the pickling operation the desideratum is to con- 
sume the acid in dissolving scale and oxides, using a 
minimum in dissolving the metal itself. The function 
of the inhibitor is to control this factor. Only in such 
cases as hot-dip galvanizing is it desirable to etch the 
surface of the metal, which results in a better bond 
between the metal base and its coating. Although we 
are chiefly concerned with acid consumption; the sav- 
ing of metal, elimination of fumes, and hydrogen em- 
brittlement must also be taken into account. Since 
the solution of metal is the essential variable in the 
consumption of acid, this rate of solution may be 
taken as an indicator of inhibitor efficiency. And since 
solution of the metal may be assumed to be accom- 
panied by a chemically equivalent evolution rate under 
definite conditions, it may be used as a convenient 
measure of metal solution. 

The following tests were made using a % inch length 
of standard % inch pipe in a bath of 250 c.c. 4% sul- 
furic acid containing 1/10 per cent. of the inhibitor 
and kept in a water bath at 71° C. for 45 minutes. 
The mixture of acid and inhibitor is allowed to stand 
for an hour before pickling in order to allow for com- 
plete solution and reactions. The results are reduced 
to standard conditions and expressed as cubic centi- 
meters of hydrogen per square centimeter of steel 
surface. The rate of hydrogen evolution for a variety 
of substance is as follows :* 


With no inhibitor the rate was 30 cc. per sq. 
centimeter. 
NS GE ii ions Co hckerconeserunnnes 27 or 90 % active 
Nitrogen base oil (gas works)............ 21 or 70 % active 
Paver Waste HOHOL ics os <4 odd Gale teen 20 or 67 % active 


Siltonated: animal matter ...-....5 66050606. 11 or 37 % active 
Low grade wheat flour % active 
NGtGORER UASES TN ACIG 65.5. cc.cas ssn ce ass 3.50r 11.5% active 
Coal-tar nitrogen bases in acid ........... 5 % active 


The range of inhibitory properties is wide. At 0.1 per 
cent. hydrogen-evolution, rates vary from 0.3 to 30.0. 
Practically zero hydrogen evolution rates can be 
obtained by using higher concentrations of inhibitors 
or more powerful inhibitors, but such tactics result 
in the expenditure of more for inhibitors than would 
accrue from the savings of acid and metal. 

Inhibitors must not be injurious to the metal pickled 
or to the operators. For example, a slight residue 
from certain inhibitors makes it impossible to apply a 
satisfactory zinc coating by the hot-dip process. In 
addition the pickling time must also be considered. In 
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some cases it takes from 10 to 100% longer to pickle 
in the presence of certain inhibitors. 

The above data impresses the fact that while a wide 
variety of organic substances exhibit inhibitive proper- 
ties, the nitrogen bases appear to be by far the most 
effective. Rhodes and Kuhn* have made a very de- 
tailed study of this type, and conclude that to obtain 
the highest degree of efficiency the nitrogen must be 
in the aromatic ring, 





as for example, pyridine, quino- 
line and acridine. Many such cyclic organic bases 
show, to a considerable extent, a specific action in re- 
tarding the solution of the metal in the acid, which is 
probably due either to the deposition of the inhibitor 
as a protective film on the metal or to some specific 
action of the inhibitor in retarding the formation of 
free gaseous hydrogen. The mechanism of the pro- 
tective action will be discussed more in detail later. 
The inhibitors most extensively used commercially 
today are the crude nitrogen bases obtained by extract- 
ing coal-tar oils or similar materials with diluted sul- 
furic acid. These acid extracts are commonly sold and 
used as such with little, if any, further purification or 
concentration. They are usually more or less hetero- 
geneous and variable in composition and contain vary- 
ing amounts of the active material and considerable 
quantities of inert or even objectionable purities. 
Results obtained in the determination of the in- 
hibiting power of the following substance in concen- 
trations of 10 millimols per liter is as follows: 


PEAR LORI eAVIC)FMPIIEEHO oe fox oc oes SoS ud vvacs cca tne are ate ae 10.5% 
PRRVORIMNESE triste eek OS ea iy Atay 3 rte Oy See eee ni ere a 14.5% 
[ASL 5C h e  ian ge Werner ge ae rE cep ae ean 19.0% 
O17 Re Peer cer eee an earner eR Oty oe eee 49.4% 
4 Methyiquinoline (Qumaldine) ......00.06..-00<0ece0. 53.9% 
CEG CUIIAIGINIG 0k occas co ad ce ecienlesis odie aatmcinaca 2.3% 
ER ETEREIE CR NA acs PC etic ls Oh Ala biel Olas care eee ead ache 2.4% 
IPCC VIAGCENCNEG? (0.51. 10)oisiaFaictalleh niece W'oarardiers.w mies oe oe er 81.8% 
PEIN ACHICNEG | sence cos ieuszsapnicde oid a SOR ole ere OHS ON 91.8% 
3, 6 Dimethyl 1-2-7 diethyl- 

ciaminoacriaine hydrochloride . ..6.6. cece coc ceases 99.8% 


In the experiments made with crude quinaldine it 
was assumed that the average molecular weight of this 
material was the same as that of the pure quinaldine, 
It will 
be observed that the crude material showed appreciably 
higher inhibiting power than did the purified quinal- 
dine. The impurity in the crude product is appar- 
ently a very efficient inhibitor. It was observed, 
however, that an unsaturated solution of acridine in 
7.5 per cent. sulfuric acid showed an inhibiting effici- 
ency of 84.6 per cent. after standing for 3 days at 
60° C., although the same solution when freshly pre- 
pared gave a value of only 82.4 per cent. The differ- 
ence, although slight, is greater than the experimental 
error. It is possible that the change in efficiency is 
due to a slow change in the structure of the material 
in solution. It was suggested that the sulfates of the 
bases of high molecular weight compounds might 
hydrolyze to form the free base in the colloidal state, 
and that the adsorption of the free base by the metal 
might form a protective film and thus cause increased 


and the solutions were prepared on this basis. 
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inhibiting action. No particles of colloidal dimensions 
could be detected, however, when aged solutions of 
the dinaphthacridines were examined under the ultra- 
microscope. 

In the series of pyridine-quinoline-acridine the in- 
crease in the number of rings in the molecule is accom- 
panied by a regular increase in inhibiting effect. It is 
apparent that the substitution of naphthyl fluoryl, or 
phenanthryl groups for the simple phenyl groups in 
acridine also increases the inhibiting action, but at the 
same time the solubility is so decreased that it is no 
longer possible to prepare a solution containing as much 
as 10 millimols per liter. Because of the very limited 
solubility, quantitative comparison of the inhibiting 
effects of equimolecular solutions were not made. 

In the series pyridine-lutidine-picoline-collidine the 
introduction of a single additional methyl group in- 
creases the inhibiting action of the compound in con- 
centration of 10 millimols per liter by nearly 25 per 
cent. The effect on the efficiency in higher concentra- 
tions is quantitatively similar, but quantitatively less 
regular. In the quinoline and acridine series the intro- 
duction of methyl groups also increases the inhibiting 
action, although, as might be expected, the relative in- 
hibiting action of a single methyl group decreases as 
the molecular weight of the nucleus increases. That 
the position of the methyl group may sometimes have 
a marked effect is evident from the results obtained for 
2 methylquinoline and for 6 methylquinoline. 

A few experiments were made to determine the 
effect of some of the inhibitors upon the rate of corro- 
metals by solutions of chloride. 
Weighed strips of metal of known dimensions were 
immersed in a 25% solution of calcium chloride for 
8 days at room temperature (about 22°C.) and at 
60° C., then rinsed, dried, and re-weighed. In 


sion of calcium 


one 
series no inhibitor was present; in the other the solu- 
tion of calcium chloride 
quinaldine. 


was saturated with crude 
For iron with no inhibitors there was a 
loss in weight of 0.0010 gms. per square centimeter, 
and with an inhibitor the loss was 0.0009 gms. per 
square centimeter at 22° C., while at 60° C. with no 
inhibitor the loss was 0.0028 gms. per square centi- 
meter, and with an inhibitor the loss was 0.0016 gms. 
per square centimeter. This means that at the lower 
temperature efficiency was 10% and at higher tempera- 
ture 42%. 

That the addition of an inhibitor to the dilute acid 
does not materially affect the rate of solution of iron 
oxide in the acid was shown by the following experi- 
ments: Two similar strips of iron covered with heavy 
scale were immersed in 7.5 per cent. sulfuric acid. In 
one case the acid contained no inhibitor; in the other, 
3, 6-dimethyl-2, 7-diaminoacridine ethylchloride was 
present. At various intervals the strips were removed, 
rinsed, dried and weighed. The total loss in weight 
of metal in dilute sulfuric acid for a period of five 
hours on strip One with no inhibitor was 1.6403 gms. 
per square centimeter, and with inhibitor was 0.1451. 
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In the case of strip No. 2 the loss with no inhibitor 
was 1.7010 gms. per square centimeter, and with in- 
hibitor 0.1150 gms. per square centimeter. 

The theory of the action of the inhibitors and their 
mechanism in minimizing the corrosion of metals in 
dilute acids has only received limited study. 
and 


Isgarisher 
Serkmann® have observed that certain colloids, 
such as gum arabic and gelatin, increase the apparent 
over-voltage of 


with sulfuric acid. 


Sieverts and Lueg* measured the apparent over-voltage 


iron in contact 
of iron in contact with dilute sulfuric acid containing 
various heterocyclic nitrogen bases, but were unable 
to establish any general or quantitative relationship 
between the effect on over-voltage and the inhibiting 


efficiency. They suggested that the inhibiting action 
was due to the formation of an inactive film at the 


surface of the metal, but gave no data to support this 
hypothesis. Speller and Chappell’ point out that many 
inhibitors are violent animal poisons and some are known 
to have a marked effect in certain catalytic processes. 

The combinations of these observations seem to 
justify placing the action of inhibitors in the general 
class known as catalysts. Inhibitors may be considered 
to act by forming some sort of film over the bare 
cathodic steel, and this film acts to prevent the ready 
evolution of hydrogen. 

Chappell, Roetheli, and McCarthy* measured the 
effects of quinoline ethiodide in various concentrations 
and under various conditions, upon the rate of evolu- 
tion of hydrogen from iron and dilute acid and also 
upon the apparent over-voltage between iron (and some 
other metals) and acid. They found that there was a 
general parallelism between the retardation of the 
evolution of hydrogen and the apparent over-voltage 
when the iron was made cathode in the acid solution. 
The effect of the inhibitor on the anodic over-voltage 
was slight and was considered insufficient to account 
for the inhibiting effect. These investigators concluded 
that when iron is placed in a dilute acid solution con- 
taining an inhibiting base the inhibitor is set free at 
the locally cathodic areas, and that “the mechanism of 
inhibitive action is possibly due to the formation of 
a blanketing layer of discharged inhibitor substance 
absorbed on the cathodic areas.” 

In measuring the apparent over-voltage Chappell 
and his co-workers used the Method of Knobel® which 
does not distinguish between true cathodic over-voltage 
due to an increase in the discharge potential of the 
hydrogen and 


ions cathodic 


apparent over-voltage 
caused by an increase of the resistance at the interface 
between metal and electrolyte. 

Hebberling’® has shown to what extent iron may 
have its surface rendered passive. He states that cor- 
rosion is an electro-chemical process, that the rusting 
of iron takes place between the potential range of 
—0.2 V. sub-passive state and +-0.4 V. sub-active state. 
The state of super-activity, or cathodic passivity is 
characterized by an interval of plus 0.5 V. to plus 0.9 V., 
the state of anodic passivity from minus 0.2 V. to 
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minus 0.9 V. In the range of these two extremes iron 
remains absolutely free of rust. In the first case, how- 
ever, only in the presence of alkaline solutions of low 
concentration, a practically useful treatment of the sur- 
face has not yet been developed. 

According to Pirak & Wenzel,’' a relation exists 
between the inhibiting action of an organic compound 
and its constitution, active atomic groups, dimensions 
and positions of substituted groups within the molecule 
and the molecular weight all of which are important 
factors. 

A considerable amount of research work is being 
done on this problem, and with the correlation of this 
data we may soon expect to have comprehensive under- 
standing of the phenomenon of the control of the 
selective action of acids on this type of corrosion. 
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Purifying Sand for Glass 


A new process for the purification of sands was described by 
F. W. Adams,.M.Sc., in a paper to the Society of Glass Tech- 
nology in Sheffield, and a summary published in The Chemical 
Trade Journal (England). 

In this paper, mention was made of the origin of sands and 
of the types of impurities which occur in them likely to affect 
their suitability for the manufacture of colorless glass. Atten- 
tion was mainly directed to British sand deposits, with particu- 
lar reference to the amount and occurrence of their iron oxide 
content. A short account was given of several chemical methods 
which had been tried in the past for treating sands to reduce 
their iron oxide content sufficiently to render possible their use 
for the manufacture of good quality white glass. 

The investigations which led to the development of the process 
outlined were described; also the results obtained by its use on 
various types of sand. For this process dilute solutions of acid 
oxalates were used, together with small quantities of ferrous 
sulfate. The sand to be treated was agitated for a short time 
with a solution containing these two chemicals at a temperature 
of 26° to 65° C. 

In a second paper to the meeting, A. E. J. Vickers described 
an investigation to obtain information as to how the addition 
of such substances as ammonium sulfate, salt cake, borax, sulfur, 
etc., affected the viscosity and surface tension of a soda-lime- 
silica glass. 

All the salts tried produced a decrease in the viscosity of the 
glass over the normal working range of temperature, ammonium 
sulfate and borax being especially active in this respect. The 
use of borax gave a glass of rather different character to the 
plain glass taken as the standard of comparison. With ammo- 
nium sulfate, the final glass was of identical chemical composi- 
tion to that taken as the standard. 

In the case of surface tension, the general effect of the addi- 
tion of the salts was to lower the value, but the decreases 
obtained by the use of ammonium sulfate, borax, and sulfur 
were unexpectedly large. A lowering of the surface tension 
would result in a very large increase in the rate of wetting of 
the batch, and hence would help in the glass melting process. 
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Diogenes in Half a Barrel 


By Howard W. Elkinton 


O impress men with the virtue of his life Diogenes 
dwelt in a tub. He may have asked permission, 

for the tub belonged to the temple of Cybele, or 
he may have occupied his novel residence as a squatter. 
At all events, the world remembers Diogenes. Maybe 
the keepers of the temple remember the tub or—and this 
is a large maybe—maybe it is also remembered that a 
tub is half a barrel? 

Passing from the convenience of a tub to Diogenes 
and to countless other human beings since his time, con- 
sider the parent vessel—the wooden barrel. 

We see a cylinder swollen around the belly, closed at 
both ends with solid circles. In a structural sense, a 
barrel is the expansion of the wheel. Put it another 
way. Slice a wooden barrel into sectors, there fall 
apart so many hoops or wheels with two solid ends. 
The adaptation of the wheel to the mechanical arts was 
a very long stride in human development. That ob- 
scure and unknown Neolithic who first became wheel- 
minded deserves a great tribute. Second, to him is the 
honor due that clever fellow who made the first barrel. 
The trail of the barrel fades in the past. Barrels and 
half-barrels were in use long before Diogenes took to 
his tub. 

The wooden barrel deserves diagnosis. It represents 
the circle-arch system so contrived to form a vessel that 
will carry liquid loads. It is not enough to describe the 
body of a cask merely as a cylinder because much of 
the virtue turns on the longitudinal arch. 
as wheels, need no further reference. 


The heads, 
The result is that 
these useful vessels can be rolled on the belly, spun on 
the chime and stood on the head, with relative ease. 
Any child can roll a barrel of herring along a floor. 
A small child pushing 500 pounds of packed herring is 
a singular feat. The child really wheels the fish. The 
second facility is not so obvious ; namely, the use of the 
chime in moving barrels. Almost anyone can recon- 
struct a mental picture of a workman “wheeling” a 
heavily laden barrel on its chime. Not everyone has 
seen workmen spinning barrels from one point in a 
warehouse to another by twirling them in such a way 
that they will travel down a straight line for 50 feet and 
then come to rest on the head. I saw that clever trick 
The 


turned with rhythm and beauty in a cooper shop. 
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packages spun, riding on the bottom chime, held at a 
20° angle by the gyroscopic motion of the mitial twist. 
it was a wonderfut exhibit of using the principle ot the 
wheel with great dexterity. This trick has saved hun- 


dreds if not thousands of dollars to all who handle 
barrels. 

Turn again to the bilge. Here we have another enor- 
mous money saver. Load a barrel with soap weighing 
six and a half hundred-weight and then lift that mass 
from a horizontal to a vertical station of rest. Not so 
It would be impossible if the barrel had no 


The dead weight lift of 325 pounds stumbles a 


easy, that. 
bilge. 
3robdingnagian stevedore; whereas an ordinary human 
being can sway or surge the barrel even with a load 
of heavy soap from a prostrate to an upright position. 
It takes rocking until with one hefty, final heave the 
barrel stands on its head. 
it would be impossible. 


If it were not for the arch 
This simple principle developed 


Courtesy Merck & Co. 
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in the barrels as a mechanical application of the are, 
saves industry millions of dollars of labor. 

[ can never think of the wooden barrel without a 
touch of romance. This useful container, as has been 
observed, leads us back into the eo-technic period of 
industry when wind and water were prime movers and 
wood and stone the prime materials. Long before steel 
served as hoops, wooden saplings were split and wound 
Elm, 


Hoops can be made 


around the staves so as to bind them in place. 
willow and hickory usually served. 
from a great many other woods such as oak, ash, birch 


and occasionally beach and maple. In the South pine, 





Hooping barrels. 


gum, cypress and magnolia have been employed but a 
great deal depends on the skillful sawing of the timber 
and the working of the green wood. In days before 
steel hoops hickory was cut along the creeks and streams 
of Iowa, fashioned into hoops and sold down river as a 
precious article of commerce. Such value was attached 
to these hoops, I was told by an old-timer, that they were 
used as currency. A hog or a bushel of corn had a 
worth of so many hickory hoops. Even the dowry that 
went with one’s daughter could be reckoned in hoops. 
It is just possible that this practice in the West, together 
with an abnormal fashion for the full dress below the 
waist ushered in the hoop skirt. At all events we see 
barrels bound with wood. Great casks carry china- 
ware from the wharf to the warehouse of the importer. 
These barrels are common along the waterfront. Again, 
certain articles cannot be bound by steel. 
instance. 


Pickles, for 
Only the day before yesterday I flattened 
my nose against the pane of Gimbel’s show-window 
straining at gherkins packaged in tidy little wooden 
barrels neatly bound with hoops of osier. 

It was in a cooper shop in the middle-west that I 
was taught the art of “raising” a barrel from scratch. 
My tutor was “larned” in the trade. He had made so 
many barrels and for such a long time that one shoulder 
was humped above the other. He walked like a barrel, 
at least so it was said, and he wore a funny cap con- 
structed, according to local gossip, of a bit of waste head- 
ing which he could not build into a barrel. Be that as 
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it may, he was a good and kindly teacher. 


It is no 
mean task to cut a stack of heading, select a brace of 
staves, notch the chimes, capture the first circle, draw 
the head, close, tap, test and pat the new-born bulging 
babe with a blessing on its way. 


Sear in mind that 
piece work prevailed so that there was no time for care- 
less and clumsy work. My tutor has been gathered to 
his fathers but I can close my eyes and see him back 
around a barrel as he drove home the hoops. Ratta-tat 
tat, ratta-tat tat, ratta-tat with a certain musical note 
that comes back to my inner ear after these many years. 

It is impossible even to hint at all of the articles of 
commerce carried in barrels. The catalog of an ancient 
English house famous for its barrel-making machines, 
refers to the vegetable oils, mineral lubricants, molasses, 
fish, paint, and butter. We are not allowed to forget 
The cement trade still uses the 
barrel as the price unit although paper bags have 
replaced wood. 


gun-powder kegs. 


Innumerable chemicals travel in bar- 
rels and considering slack barrels we see a wide range 
of useful merchandise. Turkeys are slaughtered in the 
Dakotas and tucked away in slack barrels. Cabbages 
in New Jersey find their way to market in open-work 





Heading up barrels at the Eddystone, Pa., plant of the 
Virginia Barrel Co. 


slacks tight enough to hold the load but airy enough to 
provide ventilation. Millions of apples are shipped an- 
nually out of Winchester, Va., to all parts of the world 
in slack barrels. The revival of the whiskey trade, the 
renaissance of the beer keg, and the restoration of the 
wine tierce is a chapter in itself. 

Imitation is, after all, an ironic compliment, and so 
steel drums, originally aping the wooden barrel, are 
creeping further into industry. During the 12 months 
of 1934, 677,322 steel barrels were produced in the 
United States. This topped the production of 1933 by 
105,751 packages. During the month of December 
alone 422,985 steel barrels were made with the mills 
operating at only 27 per cent. capacity. If the wooden 
barrel should finally disappear from the markets, which 
drift is in process, steel would supply most of the needed 
carriage. 
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Tongue and grooving staves and raising sugar barrels at 
Eddystone, Pa., plant. 


Bending back toward the barrel again, after the 
staves are properly made and the heads are selected, 
attention must be given to the interior. Whiskeys re- 
quire a charring which permits the liquor to reach the 
tannin in the wood and thereby enjoy, over a varying 
long period of time, a cure. Beer, on the other hand, 
requires protection from the wood so that makers of 
beer kegs line these packages with a special pitch known 
as brewers’ pitch. For beer, a very heavy stave is re- 
quired and a similarly heavy steel hoop, as a well- 
behaved beer barrel will be passed back and forth on 
countless journeys, bumping from truck to pavement 
and from pavement to cellar where it will rest under a 
different temperature, so that the thick oak staves must 
be able not only to stand the bruises but also to insulate 
the beverage. 

The best tight barrels were constructed to carry 
powdered milk. They are fabricated with tongued and 
grooved staves, glued heading with their insides slightly 
hardened by fire. Industry uses hundreds of thousands 
of slack barrels for shipping sugar. Before sugar was 
marketed in paper cartons housewives would buy in 
bulk. I remember the sugar barrel in the third floor 
which unfortunately was visited by mice almost as much 
as by the family. 

One of the neatest uses of a wood barrel is the slack 
package that contains pitch or solid tar. Hot, liquid 
asphaltum is poured into the barrel where it solidifies. 
It then travels to the job which may be the repair of a 
leaky roof or the patching of a ragged road. At all 
events, the barrel is split open with an ax. The staves, 
with a little pitch adhering thereto, are lit under the 
kettle. They make the fire that heats the tar which is 
poured as a liquid into place. The stuff hardens. The 
fire dies. The navvy kicks the ashes about and barrel 
and contents have left no trace. 


There is no disposal 
problem. 


It is hard to imagine a more perfect or useful 
union than this between the pitch of Trinidad and the 
slack barrel of the U.S.A. 

What kind of wood was used in the tub of old 


, 
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Diogenes? My guess is oak. I wish I could think 
that it was fir as fir makes a beautiful barrel. But 
Diogenes was determined to make himself uncomfort- 
able so I am quite sure he passed up the refinement of 
fir. Some woods are very difficult to identify, birch 
and maple, for instance, and elm and hackberry. It 
takes a practiced eye to discriminate between tupelo, 


sweet and red gum, sycamore and cottonwood. Natur- 
ally, red oak and yellow pine are easy. Nevertheless, 


in all woods there is a practical tolerance of commercial 
practice below which in selection it is too expensive to 
go. The study of the timber used in cooperage and 
those things that spoil wood in the tree, in the lumber 
yard and in the mill are too ramified to be included here. 

Diogenes, the cynic of the 4th century B.C., under- 
stood more thoroughly than we the manufacture and use 


of the wooden barrels. He certainly had more personal 


intimate contact, though he used a tub, the half of a 
single barrel. 


Reference: Cooperage J. B. Wagner, Yonkers, 1910. 

Ransomes Cask-making Machinery, 1921 

Regulations and Practice of Associated Cooperage Industries of America 
Oil, Paint & Drug Report. 2/25/35. 
Manufacturing Chemists Association of the U 
The Wooden Barrel. 


ow 


Production North African 


Phosphate Rock 


Total deliveries by North African phosphate rock mines dur- 
ing the first half of ’°35 were about 1.70 million tons, as com- 


pared with the 3.71 million tons for 1934. In most markets. 


consumption has shown little change on the corresponding six 
months of last year, but a further decrease in demand is found 
in the case of France. Deliveries by the Office Chérifien be- 
tween the two half years dropped from 641,532 tons to 597,610 
tons, but exports by the Phosphats de Gafsa improved from 
464,758 tons to 635,988 tons. Deliveries by the Phosphats 
Tunisiens company for the financial year ended June 31, 1935, 
were 242,794 169,034 
1933-34. 


tons, as compared with the tons of 


H,O, In Breadmaking 


The use of hydrogen peroxide instead of yeast in breadmaking 
was the subject of a paper “Yeast and Yeastless Bread,” by 
L. H. Bailey and J. A. LeClerc, delivered to a recent meeting 
of the American Association of Cereal Chemists. The breads 
produced using yeast and using hydrogen peroxide were divided 
into crust and crumb, and each of these portions analyzed. The 
hydrogen peroxide bread had slightly more crust than the yeast 
bread, and its moisture content was a little lower. The peroxide 
bread contained approximately three times as much sugar, alco- 
hol-soluble nitrogen, potassium-sulfate-soluble nitrogen, sodium 


chloride-soluble 


nitrogen and 


water-soluble nitrogen, as the 
material made with yeast. 


It likewise contained twice as much 
water-soluble solids and slightly less soluble starch. The per- 
centages of fat, ash, and total nitrogen in both breads were the 
same. The appearance of the crumb in the two breads was 
very similar, with the peroxide bread possessing as good a 
grain and better texture than the corresponding yeast bread. 
The hydrogen peroxide loaf was fully as large as the yeast one, 
but its poor, as the flavor of ordinary bread is 
largely due to yeast activity. 


flavor was 
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The Sperry Electrolytic White Lead Process 
By W. J. Knox 


White Lead Plant Superintendent, Anaconda Lead Products Co. 


EW electrochemical processes for producing com- 
mercial products were employed at the be- 
ginning of the present century. During the 

intervening period the development of these processes 

has been rapid, and today this newest branch of tech- 
nology occupies a very prominent position in industry. 

Elmer A. Sperry was one of the pioneers in this 
field. 
to equip a specialized electrochemical research labora- 
tory. This laboratory was located at Washington. Dr. 

BA. 


charge. 


His interest in electrochemistry led him in 1900 


Byrnes and C. P. Townsend were placed in 

Mr. Sperry had been impressed with the 
enormous future of electrochemistry in performing 
chemical reactions under the unique condition of being 
able to control and localize the energy best suited to 
combination. 
Among the problems selected for study was the pro- 


bring about atomic rearrangement or 
duction of white lead, lead arsenate, litharge, detinning, 
production of chemically pure tin, tin chloride, produc- 
tion of pure iron from tin scrap, electrochemical tanning 
of hides, and the production of sodium hydroxide, 
chlorine and hydrogen from brine. A number of com- 
The 


Townsend cell and the Sperry cell are two outstanding 


mercial developments resulted from this work. 


examples. 

The experimental work, started in Washington, was 
later transferred to the research laboratories of the 
Sperry Development Company, located in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where the development of the electrolytic white 
lead process was continued under Ralph M. Harrington. 
In 1919 the Anaconda Lead Products Company was 
organized to produce electrolytic white lead at East 
Chicago, Ind., by the Sperry process. Operations since 
the construction of the original pilot plant have been 
under the direction of G. E. 
Superintendent. R. G. Bowman, now Assistant Gen- 
eral Superintendent, was placed in charge of the present 
operating plant at the time of construction in 1919. 

The Sperry electrolytic cell can be used in producing 


Johnson, now General 


any insoluble salt of any metal. As operated to produce 
white lead it consists of a concrete cell in which are sus- 
The 


cathodes are encased in porous fabric envelopes which 


pended lead anodes and insoluble iron cathodes. 
act as a diaphragm, separating the electrodes. Through 
the compartment formed by the fabric envelope sur- 
This 
electrolyte contains sodium acetate and a large amount 
of sodium carbonate. The cell tank is filled with the 
anolyte which circulates around the submerged anodes 
and the outer surface of the diaphragm. 

The anolyte contains sodium acetate and only a trace 


rounding the cathode is circulated the catholyte. 
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of sodium carbonate. Each electrolyte is maintained 
in rapid circulation about its electrode. The circulation, 
system of the two electrolytes are entirely independent, 
and no communication exists between the catholyte and 
anolyte save through the diaphragm of the cell. 

The cell is placed in operation by passing a D.C. 
current through the cell. Carbonate and hydroxide ions 
migrate under the influence of the current from the 
catholyte through the diaphragm to the anolyte at the 
same time electrochemical equivalent amounts of lead 
ions dissolve from the surface of the lead anodes and 
pass momentarily into solution in the anolyte. Since 
the anions are more mobile than the cations the plane 
in which the ions meet is quite close to the surface 
of the anode. In this plane precipitation takes place, 
and white lead is formed. Due to a slight seepage of 
catholyte through the diaphragm the anions are trans- 
ferred to the anolyte in amounts in excess of the reac- 
tion requirements. This results in complete precipita- 
tion of the lead ions dissolved from the anode. 

The continuous flow of anolyte removes the white 
lead from the cell as fast as it is formed. From the 
cell the anolyte flows to a settler where the white lead 
is removed and the clean overflow from the settlers is 
returned continuously to the cell. The catholyte in its 
circulation external to the cell is carbonated to replenish 
the carbonate ions and neutralize excessive hydroxide 
ions formed at surface of the cathode. 

The settled white lead is removed continuously from 
the bottom of the settler to a filter where it passes 
through a counter-current washing cycle to remove 
and recover the anolyte solution. The washed white 
lead pulp is dried, ground and air floated, and is then 
barrelled in a dry pulverent form. 

A study of the cell reactions indicates that the formula 
for white lead should be written Pb(CO,PbOH), and 
that this compound is formed through the reactions of 
the intermediate compounds Pb(CO,H), and Pb(OH),. 
The outstanding characteristics of electrolytic white 
lead—exceptional purity, brilliant whiteness and uni- 
formity—are due to the ease with which cell reactions 
can be controlled and to the fact that in the cell only 
the lead is dissolved from the surface of the lead anode, 
other metals remaining on the anode surface in the 
form of a slime. 

The physical properties of electrolytic white lead can 
be varied over a wide range to meet changing specifica- 
tions. This is accomplished by changing the operating 
constants of the cell. The uniformity of the various 
grades produced is the result of the positive control 
of the chemical reactions taking place in the cell. 
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The Vegetable Oils 


as Chemical Raw Materials— Part II 


HE largest single consumer of oils and fats is 

the soap industry whose total consumption in 1934 

reached 1,474,415,000 pounds. This represents 
an increase of 12.4 per cent. over 1933 and 7.2 per cent. 
over 1932, and a normal figure is but little under two 
billion pounds. Unfortunately for the vegetable oils 
practically all of this increase in 1934 in the soap kettle 
demand has recently been in tallow. With the intro- 
duction of the excise tax on various imported vegetable 
oils in 1933 the rise in tallow consumption is very easily 
explained. Yet, despite this tax on coconut, the prin- 
cipal vegetable oil now employed in soap manufacture, 
consumption by soap makers in .1934 was 341,124,000 
pounds, as compared with 322,264,000 pounds in the 
year before the tax was imposed, but did not reach the 
1932 figure of 353,527,000 pounds. This was largely 
an artificial increase, for in the first few months of the 
year shrewd makers saponified extra quantities of coco- 
nut oil before the tax went into effect. 

Looking from a long-term view the consumption of 
oils in soap manufacture doubled between 1912 and 
1929. During that period many technical innovations 
were made that have affected the industry tremend- 
ously. They may be summarized as follows: 

1. The manufacture of yellow laundry soap from 
tallow and rosin instead of from cottonseed oil or other 
soft vegetable oils and rosin. 

2. A larger proportion of white soaps and a smaller 
production of yellow laundry soap. 

3. A switch in popular demand towards flakes, chips, 
granules, beads, and powdered soap and away from bar 
The most important effect of these changes has 
been the decline in the use of cottonseed oil for soap- 


SsOaps. 


making and the rise of coconut in its place. Soap oils 


may be roughly divided into three groups: 


1.—The hard oils which yield a quick-lathering soap 
producing plenty of foam though the lather dries 
quickly and is often irritating to sensitive skins. These 


hard oils are solid at ordinary temperature, and coconut 
and palm-kernel oils are the outstanding examples of 
It is the 
type of soap made partially from such oils, that has 
shown the greatest expansion in use in the last decade. 


this type available and used commercially. 
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2.—Hard oils which yield slow-lathering soap, includ- 
ing tallow, animal greases, palm oil, and hydrogenated 
soft oils, have for centuries been the backbone of the 
soap industry. Employed without some admixture of 
coconut or palm-kernel they form a hard, firm soap 
with slow solubility, but with small lasting bubbles. It 
is easily seen that for a really high class soap, while 
some substitution between class 1 and class 2 oils is 
possible and in fact most desirable, very definite limita- 
tions are placed on the soap maker. 

3.—Soft vegetable oils, liquid at ordinary tempera- 
tures, such as cottonseed, corn, soybean, peanut, olive 
oil foots, sesame, linseed, and castor. Any appreciable 
interchange of these with the hard oils materially alters 
the type of soap, although some substitution is possible, 
probably desirable, within limitations. 

The increase in the use of coconut oil in the past 
decade and the decrease in the consumption of cotton- 
seed for soap manufacture has brought about a move 
from a domestic raw material to an imported one with 
all that change usually implies. The raw material for 
the production of coconut oil is copra, the dried meat 
of the coconut. Both copra and coconut oil in various 
stages of refinement have been brought into this coun- 
try in increasing amounts. The Philippines, because 
they enjoyed freedom from the two cent import tax 
imposed on other countries in both 1922 and 1930 
Tariff Acts, have enjoyed the bulk of this business. 
Copra, on the other hand, has been duty free, and while 
the Philippines have most of this trade also, other pro- 
ducing countries, British Malaya, Australia, British and 
French Oceanias, have been exporters into this country. 
Approximately one half of the coconut oil consumed 
in this country in 1930 (out of a total of 660 million 
pounds) was produced from copra processed in this 
country, the balance consisted almost wholly of Philip- 
pine oil. This consumption in 1934 was divided as 
follows: soap, 341,124,000 pounds ; 
678 000 pounds ; 


pounds ; 


margarine, 123,- 
78,636,000 
with a small scattering in lard compounds and 


other edible products, 
other miscellaneous uses. 
Any marked curtailment in a large, readily available 


supply of coconut oil would work a tremendous hard- 
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ship on American soap manufacturers. Sufficient evi- 
dence of this was seen in the prompt effect of the three 
cent processing tax in raising costs of soap production. 
sy juggling limited quantities of other oils, a somewhat 
smaller quantity of coconut oil can be used, but the 
American public is educated to the type of soap that 
requires large amounts of both coconut and palm-kernel. 
Soap makers maintain that to shut off this country from 
coconut supplies would mean the ruination of a large 
part of the soap business of this country and a transfer 
of manufacturing operations to Canada and other for- 
eign countries. For this reason the independence to 
the Philippines presents food for thought on the part 
of domestic soap manufacturers. 

The declining use of cottonseed oil in the soap kettle 
has been commented upon, and other domestic oils offer 
no aid as substitutes. Corn, soybean, and linseed all 
exhibit undesirable tendencies towards rancidity. Al- 
though some quantities of soybean are used in laundry 
soaps, peanut is somewhat more promising, but so far 
its price is based upon the fact that it is largely used 
for edible purposes in this country. 


Rise in Margarine Production 

Setween 1914 and 1929 production of margarine 
increased in the United States over 100 per cent. In 
times of depression curiously enough butter substitute 
manufacturers suffer from much smaller consumption. 
The price of butter declines more promptly and to lower 
levels than the cost of raw materials for the manufac- 
ture of margarine. The farmer and dairyman quite 
naturally have always looked upon margarine as an 
usurper, and the farming element were most influential 
in forcing through the processing tax on coconut oil in 
1934. This led to processing taxes on several other im- 
ported oils. Thus the “big brother” soap industry was 
dealt a severe blow because of the dislike of a power- 
ful political group for the “little brother” margarine. 
Their dislike was not tempered by the knowledge that 
even in good times the consumption of butter is huge 
compared to the total sale of margarine. Coconut oil, 
while the principal ingredient of vegetable-oil marga- 
How- 
ever, the trend of recent years has been distinctly 
towards vegetable-oil margarine. 


rine, can be substituted by animal-oil margarine. 


The soft-oil ingredi- 
ent in both the animal and vegetable-oil margarines is 
usually either cottonseed or peanut. 

Even the plea of the President to Congress in 1933 
to repeal the coconut processing tax, so far as it 
affected Philippine imports, failed. The result of this 
Federal planning, according to reliable soap authorities, 
was an increase of approximately 200 per cent. in the 
cost of oils and fats to the soap maker. On the other 
hand, even including the three cent processing tax, 
coconut oil price was certainly no higher in 1934-35 
than during the years 1926-28, which are usually now 
considered the perfect normal for comparison. 

Third in volume of consumption among the vegeta- 
ble oils is linseed, and this brings us to a consideration 
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of the paint and allied uses of oils. Approximately 
65 per cent. of the total linseed consumption is by paint 
manufacturers; about 20 per cent. is employed in the 
manufacture of linoleum and felt-base floor covering ; 
and the balance distributed between oiled clothing, 
patent and imitation leather, printer’s ink, foundry oils, 
putty and soft soap. 


Physical Properties of Paint Oils 

Oils useful in paint, varnish, and enamel must absorb 
oxygen quickly and at the same time form a hard, 
durable film, so that they are roughly divided into two 
classes, drying oils and semi-drying oils. Iodine values 
indicate their relative usefulness, the higher the iodine 
value, the greater the possible oxygen absorption. 
Perilla oil has the highest iodine value, but for other 
technical reasons its drying power though greater than 
linseed is less than Chinawood. Low cost and constant 
supply make linseed oil the first choice followed by 
Chinawood oil. Perilla finds a limited market where 
its characteristics are particularly adaptable for the 
manufacture of high gloss enamels and 
enamels. 


“baking” 
In favor of linseed oil, aside from the eco- 
nomics involved, is the fact that it spreads more evenly 
and exhibits little, if any, tendency to “sweat.” Should 
the price relationship and the volume of production 
alter, Chinawood like perilla is capable of some substitu- 
tion for linseed oil in paints, but at the present time and 
quite likely in the future, Chinawood will find its prin- 
cipal use in marine and waterproof varnishes. Soybean 
and fish oils, too, are often added to paint mixtures 
either to reduce manufacturing costs or to make special 
coatings where excessively exacting conditions of heat, 
light and exposure are met. Such a product would be 
a paint for smoke-stacks. For certain purposes, soybean 
is finding favor, and with a growing production it is 
likely to be used increasingly. Already it is an impor- 
tant ingredient in synthetic varnishes for automobile 
finishes which seriously threaten the reign of nitro- 
cellulose lacquer. Linseed, nevertheless, despite various 
competitors, remains the principal drying oil. 

The raw material for linseed oil is flaxseed. One 
type of flax plant is raised where the principal product 
desired is linen; another is generally used when the 
oil is the principal product. The largest flax areas are 
in the Argentine, the Northwest section of the United 
States, Canada (that portion only just above the North- 
west flax regions of the United States), India, and 
Soviet Russia. The market, therefore, is an interna- 
tional one with trading centers in Duluth, Minneapolis, 
Chicago, Winnipeg, Buenos Aires, Hull, and Calcutta. 
A definite relationship in price is maintained between 
the various markets. 

Production of flaxseed has reached abnormally low 
levels in this country during recent years. In fact, 
production between 1929 and 1934 was well below the 
10 year average. Crushing centers in this country are 
Minneapolis, Chicago, Duluth, Buffalo, and on the 
Atlantic Coast, at New York and Philadelphia. Mills 
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located inland operate on domestic flax while those on 
the seaboard usually crush and press Argentine material. 
Any serious upsetting of crop conditions forces the mills 
on the seaboard and even around Buffalo to operate on 
imported flaxseed, since domestic flaxseed supplies are 
only half, often less than half, of our requirements. 
The other half is normally obtained from imported 
flaxseed crushed at the seaboard mills. 

The raw linseed is produced by three different proc- 
esses, by the hydraulic press; by the expeller; and by 
the solvent extraction process. The rate of drying of 
raw oil is comparatively slow, requiring 48 to 72 hours 
when flowed in a thin film. Obviously this is too slow 
for the paint or other trades, and so-called boiled linseed 
oil is the article of trade. The name was derived from 
the now almost obsolete practice of heating all of the 
oil with oxides of lead and manganese, by direct heat, 
to a temperature sufficiently high to cause the forma- 
tion of gas, thus producing a boiling action in the oil. 
Improvements have been made in both the method of 
adding the driers and in the character of the driers 
themselves. 


The Place of Chinawood 

Chinawood — or tung oil as the oil produced in 
the United States is called — plays an increasingly im- 
portant part in paint and varnish making. As the 
name implies China has been the principal source of 
supply, and our dependence upon foreign supplies of 
this particular oil has been the subject of countless 
government and private reports. National self-suffi- 
ciency and a more diversified agriculture in our southern 
states have stimulated the development of a tung oil 
industry in this country. Already millions of trees 
have been set out in sections of Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and other sections of the South, and com- 
mercial shipments of the oil to consuming centers are 
a fait accompli. Nevertheless, while decided progress 
has been made in lessening our foreign dependence, we 
are still the world’s largest importer of Chinawood oil, 
and this condition will probably continue for several 
years. The relatively low price of silver during the 
first years of the depression forced Chinawood oil prices 
to extremely low levels. Later the tinkering with silver 
prices by Government proclamation in this country 
reversed this position. The defence of the user against 
abnormally high prices is difficult. The lesser drying 
oils, such as sunflower seed, walnut and hempseed, offer 
some relief, particularly the first for there is important 
work being done in developing more acreage in this 
country and in improving the adaptability of the oil. 
A thoroughly satisfactory solution to this problem lies 
in the development of our domestic tung oil plantations 
and possibly in the introduction of oiticica oil, native to 
Brazil, and reported upon by the director of the Insti- 
tute of Paint and Varnish Research, following his trip 
in 1934 to South America. 

No discussion of the vegetable oils would be com- 
plete without mention of the important consumption of 
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palm oil in the manufacture of tin-plate. The oil is 
used to keep the air away from the plate before enter- 
ing and after leaving the molten tin and to impart a 
smooth, bright finish. Producers claim that no other 
oil proves satisfactory for this purpose, but there is 
reason to believe that hydrogenated cottonseed oil might 
prove the equal of palm for the purpose. The normal 
consumption of palm oil in tin-plate manufacture is 
approximately 15,000,000 pounds annually. 
cipal use of palm oil, of course, is in the manufacture 
of soap. In the production of textile soaps it is prac- 
tically not interchangeable. The normal consumption 
of palm oil in all types of soaps is close to 200,000,000 
pounds per year. 

Lubricants for marine engines require a small but 
essential supply of blown rapeseed oil which is usually 
blended with petroleum lubricating oils. Very recently 
lubricants that are mixtures of vegetable and mineral 
oils are finding expanding uses in various industries, 
and the textile, rayon and other fields are favorable 
ground for further development. 

Rubber substitutes are produced by the reaction of 
sulfur or sulfur chloride with a vegetable oil, and rape- 
seed or corn oils are those most used. 


The prin- 


They are not 
interchangeable and the final product is the determining 
factor in the choice. There is a possibility of substitut- 
ing soybean oil for corn. 

The soyabean and Manchuria were for years almost 
synonymous. One of the earliest attempts to free 
ourselves from foreign domination in the oils group 
was made in soybean, and now after several years of 
hard work and much discouragement, the fruits of such 
labors are now being garnered in the creditable figures 
of 39,129,000 pounds in the 1930-31 season against a 
1924-5 production of only 2,269,000 pounds. Since 
then further expansion in acreage devoted to the soya- 
bean has taken place. Again the ultimate development 
is difficult to forecast. Abroad soyabeans are raised 
primarily for edible purposes and the oil is often a 
by-product. Here little 
found for the beans or the meal. 


foodstuff demand has been 
The price of the oil 
for industrial purposes will necessarily be dependent 
upon what final relationship in these uses can be estab- 
lished. At present the total factory consumption 1s 
relatively small compared with the other major vegeta- 
ble oils and in 1934 amounted to only 20,000,000 
pounds. 


Uses of Castor Oil 

Castor oil consumption has in recent years totalled 
approximately the same as soybean. ‘This oil is of 
special interest because of its importance in the produc- 
tion of sulfonated oils, vital in both the textile and 
tanning industries. Corn oil is also used in a very 
minor degree in the manufacture of sulfonated oils, 
and an inferior sulfonated oil can be made from rape- 
seed. Castor oil is also widely used as a plasticizer 
and with the aid of the chemist improved derivatives 


are being introduced for the same purpose. Castor oil 
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is interesting further because of the relative stability 
in price. 

The confectionery and baking industries are large 
consumers of vegetable oils, approximately 300 million 
pounds being consumed in the group technically desig- 
nated as “Other Edible Products.” In this group con- 
fectionery and baking are important. Because of their 
keeping qualities, high melting points, quick setting and 
rapid melting without stickiness or greasiness, and the 
feeling of coolness they impart to the taste, the oils 
most generally used for fillings, coatings, and hard, 
chewy candies are coconut and palm-kernel in the form 
of hard or soft butter. 
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High and low prices for linseed oil over a period 


of 20 years. 


The ramifications involved in the supplies and uses 
of the vegetable oils are indeed numerous. Neverthe- 
less, all of the oils are governed by similar forces so 
that an understanding of the general principles is a 
great aid in the study of any particular oil. The chem- 
ical uses of these materials are increasing. The last 
few years have been marked by a wide-spread gain in 
the quantitative knowledge of the oils, less guessing and 
less rule-of-thumb methods and more exact chemical 
knowledge of the chemical structure of the oils. To 
the ancient process of saponification has been added 
within the past quarter century sulfonation and hydro- 
genation, and still more recently polymerization. These 
processes have frequently turned topsy-turvy the estab- 
lished economics of the oils market. More recently 
we have the introduction of the higher fatty alcohols 
as soap substitutes or as definite improvement over 
soap for certain purposes. Though made initially 
from oils their remarkable detergent powers are power- 
ful enough to cause a veritable revolution in oil 
economics. 
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Industry’s Bookshelf 


New World of Chemistry, by Bernard Jaffe, 566 pages. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 39 Division st., Newark, N. J. 
$1.80. 

The author approached the task of writing a high school text- 
book in chemistry from several new and novel angles. He main- 
tains, for example, throughout a balance between the necessary 
factual material of chemistry and the stimulating material relat- 
ing to the great achievements of men and women of science. 
He places great emphasis on the human side of chemistry. 
These and other desirable viewpoints are constantly stressed for 
the one purpose of making the book more usable, more read- 
able, more interesting and more instructive. 


Chemistry and Technology of Wines and Liquors, by Karl 
M. Herstein and Thomas C. Gregory, 359 pages. D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 250 4th ave., N. Y. City. $5.50. 

A very practical book for those engaged in liquor production. 
From the selection of raw materials to the final steps of ageing 
and blending, it carefully explains the essential manufacturing 
steps. Methods of analysis and tests, formulae, foreign as well 
as American practises, are given in full detail. 


The New Monetary System of the United States, by Ralph 
A. Young, 147 pages. National Industrial Conference 
Board, N. Y. $2. 
3y setting our recent monetary laws in deadly parallel with 

those they revised or replaced, Dr. Young has done a fine and 

much needed task in making perfectly clear what these changes 
are and what their effects will be. It is a book that anyone 
can understand on a vital subject that we should all comprehend 
very thoroughly; but which too many do not understand at all. 
Put it on your list of obligation reading. 


Research, by T. A. Boyd, 319 pages. Appleton-Century, 
$2.50. 

A spirited account of research, at once a record and a romance, 
by a chemical engineer whose professional life has been lived 
in the General Motors laboratories. Though a bit sugary for 
adult taste, this book has a wealth of practical experience in 
research work packed between its covers, and there is much 
solid information on organization, financing, and planning of real 
value to executives and laboratory directors. Its greatest useful- 
ness, however, will be to the young scientist considering research 
as a career and to the old manufacturer appraising the results 
that he might expect from a research program. 


A History of Industry, by Ellen L. Osgood, 532 pages. 
Ginn, Boston. $1.72. 


First class adult education for the technician and the business- 
man, who seek an easy means of acquiring an historical back- 
ground for the pressing economic problems of today, is furnished 
by this readable, comprehensive text-book. The story of indus- 
try is told sincerely, and the well selected book lists for supple- 
mentary reading direct one to standard works on special topics 
and to the best advocates of both sides of controversial subjects. 


The Spirit of Chemistry, by Alexander Findlay, 510 pages. 
Longman. $4. 


A new edition of what is still the best chemistry text-book 
written upon the historical basis, with additions bringing it up 
to date with modern chemical knowledge and much new matter 
on coal-tar dyes and perfumes. With broad culture and in most 
readable style chemistry is presented soundly but as a part of 
the larger story of our historical and economic life. It is the 
ideal book for the chemical salesman or executive who wants to 
brush up on chemistry, and the most useful text for the teacher 
of general introductory courses in school or college. 
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Chemieal Securities 
During the Depression 
By Fred. A. Hessel 
MAN invested in the chemical industry in 1918 Stock prices are only symptomatic. To see the real 


and kept his money there during the minor condition of any industry we must look at the balance 





depression of 1921, and during the early twen- sheet. Here again the chemical industry makes a 
ties when chemical stocks were still selling compara- splendid showing, as may be seen in Table II giving in 
tively lower than other industrials, began to reap his comparative torm the status of a number of chemical 
reward in 1927. 3y 1929 he witnessed a phenomenal companies as of the end of 1929 and 1934 as well as 
increase in the value of his holdings, phenomenal even that of four outstanding industrial leaders for the same 
for 1929. If he still held on when the crash came and period. While the current position of only half of the 
during the dark days of 1932, he has again seen his chemical companies show in 1934 an improvement com- 


judgment vindicated. pared with 1929, without exception all are in a strong 
“Chemicals” did not go as low as “industrials” in financial position. 
1932. Their pickup was much quicker in 1933 and Fixed Assets Compared 


they have soared way ahead since then. All this may 


A few chemical companies, such as du Pont, Freeport 
readily be seen in Table No. I, which gives a compara- 


Texas and Texas Gulf are carrying fixed assets at a 
tive graph of the price movement of industrial and much higher figure in 1934 than 1929. 
chemical stocks. Here we see that chemicals, lower in 
value than industrials until 1927, when they began to 
forge ahead, were selling by 1929 over fifty per cent. 
higher than industrials. The low point of both was 


This is because 
these companies have made substantial additions to 
their properties during this period. On the other hand, 
most chemical companies are today carrying their fixed 
assets at much lower figures than in 1929 although 
reached in 1932, from which industrials have recovered their plants have been kept up to date in capacity, not 
only as far as 1925 status, while chemicals are back to 


only undiminished, but in many ways materially in- 
where they were in 1927. 


creased. ‘This is particularly true of Air Reduction, 
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TABLE II 


Current assets for 
fiscal or calendar 
year ending in 


1929 


Fixed assets for 
fiscal or calendar 
year ending in 


Other assets for 
fiscal or calendar 
year ending in 











Name of Company 1934 1929 1934 1929 1934 
Air Reduction’ = 3..%.226.2. $ 14,789,262 $ 16,431,787 12,395,213 3,850,961 $ 4,277,047 $ 10,819,745 
Allied Chemical ........6<. 157,776,046 88,632,875 202,315,812 225,878,949 27,521,661 105,609,931 
American Cyanamid ....... 14,205,162 21,827,776 35,727,189 22,567,098 7,477,510 10,994,027 
Columbian Carbon ........ 8,720,132 6,722,730 29,239,402 34,888,718 1,123,445 5,703,899 
Commercial Solvents ...... 9,611,719 14,937,017 3,050,169 1,780,090 570,882 501,848 
ET ie oc: | ar en ae 106,996,046 124,025,723 214,936,556 275,413,934 220,054,111 231,680,624 
Freeport Texas ccs. 10,159,472 7,680,833 5,627,994 7,195,645 847,533 2,920,348 
Hercules Powder ......... 18,215,617 17,587,144 20,808,071 16,723,310 5,006,362 7,859,109 
Mathieson Alkali ......... 4,510,391 3,180,188 15,348,360 22,286,837 674,894 551,928 
RENAUD in sc enc okiewsiod 6,832,091 9,603,411 17,128,609 15,646,473 372,462 1,654,834 
TORR AGT, oo ao oba'einiowe 8,894,572 11,159,308 15,186,616 35,386,603 8,795,266 14,849,121 
Wjnited Carbon: .........4..% 6,056,398 2,996,710 10,708,828 19,439,248 1,526,404 1,750,862 
ty: 2S: Se eAsconel ons sk 17,407,941 13,090,952 22,379,433 283,501 1,341,113 1,655,269 
Umion Carbide: ...6.600%25% 128,582,434 74,886,351 173,584,941 162,023,322 14,450,412 15,547,887 
General Electric Co. ...... 255,876,006 177 269,049 51,742,354 39,852,193 184,038,655 160,818,882 
General Motors ........... 368,960,944 365,844,369 678,728,900 607,557,650 277,199,918 295,130,005 
United States Steel ........ 562,232,507 420,122,301 1,541,492,587 1,626,143,781 182,458,560 37,846,203. 
Standard Oil N J ......... 783,188,259 608,939,709 776,889,416 082,380,164 207,599,878 250,390,101 





Other liabilities in- 


Percentages current 


liabilities to current 





Current liabilities for 
fiscal or calendar year 


cluding Pref. stock¥ 
for fiscal or calendar 


*FEarnings per share 
Common stock for 
fiscal or calendar 


assets for fiscal or 
calendar year end- 











ending in year ending in ing in year ending in 

Name of Company 1929 1934 1929 1934 1929 1934 1929 1934 
ASE ReGuNCHON: 2.02.0 oscdcen $ 1,098,005 $ 1,971,507 $ 2,468,171 $ 1,711,686 7.4% 12.0% $7.75 $ 4.98 
Allied Chemical... ..6.0:6:04%%% 9,520,724 7,690,954 170,996,505 240,234,463 6.0% 8.79% 11.43 6.16 
American Cyanamid ....... 4,167,772 5,998,826 18,614,981 9,995,111 29.3% 27.5% 82 .99 
Columbian Carbon ........ 1,335,983 831,920 15,037,439 20,919,683 15.3% 12.4% 6.81 3.92 
Commercial Solvents ...... 1,702,190 1,135,039 113,719 46,206 17.6% 7.6% 1.39 89 
CONG Cr IS Reta eee ae 22,398,366 19,155,627 167,883,292 211,820,017 20.9% 15.5% 6.53 3.63 
Freeport Texas <.<cnccsas6 3,011,472 DAIGOOE  sickswesiet ee 1,770,715 28.6% 29.6% 5.13 1.76 
Hercules Powder ......... 1,325,122 1,265,940 14,374,332 15,518,634 7.3% 7.2% 5.87 3.79 
Mathieson Alkali ......... 1,146,195 1,413,128 2,830,878 2,962,549 25.4% 44.4% 2.59 1.20 
PROMGRIID oss ois aictesniier 1,379,342 2,062,577 10,634,061 9,187,629 20.2% 21.5% 135 3.05 
fe eC a ee 1,305,926 1,531,540 3,831,967 2,337,296 13.7% 11.7% 4.23 1.81 
MINER ACAPDON 6. 6:00 dada 1,049.257 828,678 3,105,683 10,139,069 17.3% 27.7970 2.62 3.55 
Ee ere 3,038.769 1,831,177 266,763 1,236,055 17.6% 14.1% 12.63 4.04 
Union Carbide ............ 15,547,720 12,009.815 20,108,700 15.826,300 12.3% 21.1% 3.94 2.28 
General Electric Co. ...... 50,216,372 17,461,337 89,552,716 68,858,062 19.6% 9.9% 2.24 59 
General Motors ........... 117,693,163 90,198,504 391,212,527 473,224,744 31.9% 24.9% 5.49 1.97 deficit 
United States Steel ........ 121,358,042 55,986,555 605,793,370 547,974,881 21.6% 13.3% 21.19 5.39 
plannand SOON To cccaw coe 170,109,461 201,774,363 412,570,673 644,471,373 21.7% 33.2% 4.76 1.76 





* For comparison purposes common stock outstanding as of 12/31/34 or at end of fiscal year ending in 1934 has been used 





for calculating earnings per share of common stock for both the year 1929 and that of 1934. 


+ Excluding common stock and surplus. 





Commercial Solvents, Hercules, Monsanto, Union Car- 
bide and Cyanamid. 

In earnings per share (Table I1) a number of stocks 
of the chemical companies have records that are very 
satisfactory. While lower in most cases than in 1929 
the earnings of chemical stocks compare favorably with 
those of other industrial leaders. Moreover, some like 
United Carbon, Monsanto and Cyanamid earned more 
per share in 1934 than in 1929, 

Impressive proof of the healthy condition of the 
chemical industry is found in Table Three, showing the 
average percentage of return on invested capital in 


TABLE III (Continued) 


1929 1934 
(SOONER manata. soc onremteores 15, 01 
Anatom biles: isenciccecicee 222 7.9 
Cotton Manufacturing .... 5.9 1.9 
Electrical Equipment ..... 14.8 ae 


Very clearly, from the capital investment point of view, 
the chemical industry is more attractive than a number 
of other industries. 


Salt—A Road Hardening Agent 


th : Z 

1929 and 1934 for chemicals and other groups ot The recent floods in N. Y. State provided a severe test for an 
industrials : experimental stretch of salt highway being sponsored by Inter- 
Taste Il national Salt Co. Common rock salt will harden down a clay 
Return of Invested Capital and gravel roadway almost to the density of concrete, according 
1929 1934 to the research director of this company. Some 100 miles of 
(CS Eee een 12.7% 9.6% the “salt-soil-stabilized roadway” have been laid in different 
eS 85 0.0 parts of the country to test its efficiency under varying 

ROO LATIT screen nies hie on &.8 Z conditions. 
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are helping research chasse to Fo new processes 
and improve present methods. These amyl ciate are 
accomplishing unusual results 
























—In the lacquerindustry —In the dye and textile 
—As outstanding flota- _ fields 
tion reagents | | —In eeneqemcionls 
*P | (Pure Amy] Alcohol) —As raw _matecials Soy Hinge: : 
entaso ure Amy coho 5 ape aSEh . " 
*Pent-acetate synthetic resins ‘ In insecticide work 
*Pentaphen (Para-Tertiary — Aspowerfulodorization —As starting points for 
Amy] Phenol) agents for natural eg oe chemical synthesis 
Monoamylamine 
Diamylamine Mabe. gs nae i sehen Compounds 
Triamylamine listed here will be furnished F 


Amyl Mercaptan 
Diamy] Sulphide 
Normal Butyl Carbinol 
Iso-Butyl Carbinol 
Secondary Butyl Carbinol 
Methyl Propy! Carbinol 
Diethyl Carbinol 
Dimethyl Ethyl Carbinol 
Normal Amy] Chloride 
Mixed Amyl Chlorides 
Amy] Benzene 
Amy]! Naphthalene 


Dichloro Pentanes 





Diamylene 
Diamy] Ether 


*Trade Mark Registered 
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THE SHARPLES SOLVENTS CORP., 2301 WESTMORELAND ST., PHILA., PA. 
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The Photographic Record 











Above, Princeton confers an hoi 
orary Doctor of Science upon the 
Nobel prise winner in chemistry, 
Dr. Harold C. Urey. of Columbia 
University. To the left, the Wate 
loo at Skytop—the tenth tee. a fre- 


quent fatal mental hazard. 
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CAUSTIC POTASH e 


Solid—Fused 88-927. Drums 550-700 Ibs. 


Liquid-Baume 45°. Tank Cars—Drums 675 lbs. 
4 Flake—Ground. Drums 100-225-550 Ibs. 
Walnut Size. Drums 100-225-550 Ibs. 








5 
| )} CHLORIDE OF LIME 
Ps s 35-377 (Bleaching Powder). Drums 100-300-850 Ibs. A 
e & 
|} CAUSTIC SODA « 
our Finished Product or : Solid—Fused. Drums 700 Ibs. 
& 
Service can be no better or more / 
»| CARBONATE OF POTASH 
reliable than the Chemicals that | Calcined, 80/85%, 96/987, 98/100. | 
a Highly refined, 99/1002. i 
enter into it. @ When you buy f Liquid, Water White, Sparkling Clear, 
, a guaranteed minimum of 477 Ke € Qs. 
under the ISCO Trade Mark you q 
. | Oe IRON CHLORIDE © 
are sure of chemicals uniformly 
F C. P. Lumps.  Bbls. 500 Ibs. 4 
dependable and backed by a com- : 


SULPHUR CHLORIDE © 


Drums and Tank Cars. 


pany which has served chemical 


buvers well for considerably more 


than a century. @ Ample stocks. 3 MILLED GUMS and 
| ‘| REFINED WAXES 


carried at well located branches, 4 ; ’ } 
Up-to-the-minute equipment recently installed in 


our Factory at Jersey City puts us in position to 





including seaboard, insure prompt 

serve you to particular advantage on Granulated 
, = . bee Gum, Arabic and Karaya, Grained Gum in all 
shipments. ® Your AQUIEICS Are meshes, freed from powder and bark .... also on 
Refined Beeswax, Ceresine Wax and Carnauba 
cordially invited. 2 Wax. 
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INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY 


Industrial Chemicals since 1816 


(17-119 LIBERTY STREET ec NEW YORK 


CHICACO @ CLEVELAND @6@ BOSTON @6@ PHILADELPHIA @ CLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 
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New Products 


and Proeesses 


A Digest of the Current Literature for the User of Chemicals 





Metal Cleaning By 
Eleetrolytic Methods 


During a recent exhibit arranged by the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers in Detroit, Mich., the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, which supplies electric power in the city of Detroit, staged 
a very simple demonstration of electrolytic cleaning as applied 
to steel. As in most electrolytic cleaning, the steel to be treated 
was suspended from a copper bus-bar so as to be completely 
immersed in the electrolyte. The latter is a caustic solution 
similar to that used in other metal-cleaning operations, a solu- 
tion universally known of. As compared to most electrolytic 
cleaning, the chief difference is that, instead of using a fixed 
polarity, the latter was changed from positive to negative and 
back again at regular ten-second intervals, thus bringing about 
an alternate evolution of hydrogen and oxygen at the steel 
surface to be cleaned. 

The net result was not only an unusually rapid and thorough 
cleaning of the metal, but the production of a bright surface 
free from darkening action and water marks, providing, of 
course, the metal was promptly given a thorough rinse in run- 
ning water, such as usually follows any caustic cleaning. 

In the demonstration the process was used to strip from the 
sheet metal a coat of baked enamel applied over a baked oxide 
primer. Soaking for several hours in the same solution without 
applying the 2.5-volt potential, showed very little effect on the 
enamels, yet the electrolytic cleaning was effective within a few 
minutes’ time. Other tests using the same method of stripping 
extremely resistant baked enamels are reported to have cleaned 
in about five to ten minutes samples which the strongest alkaline 
cleaners offered by some makers of such products have failed 
to remove satisfactorily after eight or ten hours in a boiling hot 
solution. Because of the reduced time required, it is possible to 
handle the stripping on a slow-moving conveyor which would 
not be feasible where hours are required for the cleaning to be 
effective. In addition, the cost of electric current is quite low, 
even though a current density of 50 amperes per sq. ft., which 
is found most satisfactory, is recommended, because the time 
required is so short. 

Chemicals used in the cleaning solution employed by weight 
percentage are as follows: 


Nal I { Pe Ro eer a ea ee ae ara eee a 63 per cent. 
ee ee rrr rr 205 « « 
EI oeciicotiacersasaites’ i 


In water, the proportions per U. S. gallon are as follows :- 


INSEE ss 0 One ctx HG ea OE 13:6 - 62 
DUNNE EI iin a nk eee acres ene gta sacar 6.46 “ 
Dias wos ow cues as ce a re re aoa bog” 


It is stated that the first two chemicals named act as current 
carriers as well as emulsifiers, and that the third helps in the 
free rinsing of the work. 
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It is considered possible that the same method may be 
employed to advantage in cleaning metals prior to electro- 
plating, but precise information on this point is lacking at 
present. According to information given out at the booth where 
the process was demonstrated the process was developed in the 
interest of current sale by the company which had the exhibit, 
and no payment of royalties for the use of the process of modi- 
fications thereof is required—Synthetic and Applied Finishes, 
July, 35. 


Rubber 


New Latex Uses and Technique 

Attention is called to recent research which reveals the fact 
that spun latex threads are extremely applicable for the pro- 
duction of rubber bands. Because of their composition, these 
threads are stronger and can be made in unlimited length. 

U. S. Patent No. 1,990,803, issued to the Spray Engineering 
Company, covers the spray application of latex in the lasting 
of shoes. 

Shaped articles are made on molds of metal or glazed porce- 
lain by dipping the molds into a concentrated aqueous solution 
of calcium chloride and wiping off the excess liquid. The 
forms having a film of coagulant on the surface, are then 
dipped into the following concentrated latex composition: 

Parts by Weight 
Rubber (as ammonia-preserved latex) .............. para 100 
: 


SNEED deewteces 
PING GENE 0 ai6she 5 seein 


ewan e aciaierte aan cnateae ae 10 
Whiting ..... Ba wela con ee OCTET OTT ee Pec r re 5 
CMON ONE eo OG5h og Soo pa ela hekk wake Cae cvusiew oapuie' es } 
er ee API CT ae ee 2 
Zinc pentamethylene dithiocarbamate .................... 1 


The coagulant, diffusing out into the latex from the film 
on the surface of the form coagulates a uniform layer 
of the rubber composition. The form is removed from the 
latex after about five minutes; the coagulated rubber is dried, 
vulcanized, and stripped from the form. If a greater thickness 
of rubber is desired, the form is left in the latex for a longer 
period of time, and if a thinner deposit is desired, it is removed 
sooner.—I/ndia Rubber World, July 1, 35, p. 40. 


Ceramics 


New Ceramic Colors 

Ceramic Laboratory, R. & H. Chemicals Dept., du Pont, 
announces three new color developments of interest to the 
porcelain enameling trade. The new Cadmium Selenide Reds 
have improved clarity of tone, greater stability under repeated 
firings, and maximum strength, and are available in a wide 
variety of shades from deep cherry to a light orange. The 
new Black Oxides have increased intensity and are absolutely 
jet in the ground coat. The new Brown Oxides are highly 
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Nearly a century of advancement! 





Back when Andrew Jackson was “Old Hickory” to 
the people and the steam engine was ushering in 
the era of the railroads, Eugene Grasselli founded 
the first sulphuric acid plant west of the Alleghenies 
—in 1839. The Grasselli Chemical Company is 
old in experience but young in spirit and outlook. 


96 years of continuous research — development — 
service! Along span of fruitful years in creating better 
chemicals for American industry and agriculture. On 
those honorable foundations of the past, GRASSELLI is building for 
the future, ever striving to discover the new and improve the old. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Founded 1839 Cleveland, Ohio 
New York and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES: 


Albany Boston Chicago Detroit New Haven Philadelphia St. Louis 
Birmingham Charlotte Cincinnati Milwaukee New Orleans Pittsburgh St. Paul 
San Francisco, 584 Mission Street Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
Los Angeles, 2260 East 15th Street General Chemicals Division Montreal and Toronto 


a GRASSELLI GRADE 


ri U Standard Held ‘High. for 96 Years 
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On December 1, 1928, The 
Grasselli Chemical Company 
and the DUPONT organization 
(founded even earlier, in 1802) 
united their interests. Although 
continuing under its own name, 


I 


Grasselli’s extensive line of 
Chemicals is now backed by 
two of America’s oldest, most 
experienced and best equip- 
ped chemical organizations. 
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pure in color when used in proper frits, and of increased 
strength. They are stable over a wide temperature range, a 
feature of special importance for enameling cast iron where 


there is a wide variation in the weight of the castings. 


Lead-Free Cast Iron Enamels 

A new series of lead-free cast iron enamels, which are a 
perfect match in whiteness for sheet iron enamels, is announced 
by The Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. Co., Balto., Md. These new 
frits are more workable than the old lead-bearing types as they 
require no special treatment. 


Resins 


For Larger Moldings 

2260 K Black, for larger moldings of the de luxe type, has 
been announced by General Plastics, Inc. New material has a 
higher than average impact strength and is being used on 
applications where the finest types of moldings are desired. 
Its impact strength is approximately 3314% greater than the 
general run of phenolic molding compounds. Because of this 
and the excellent finish obtained, it is adaptable for instrument 
cases, adding machine housings, typewriter parts, boxes, and 
containers to withstand rough usage, as well as many decora- 
tive parts and products. Compressive strength is 29,000 PSI; 
heat resistance 400° F.; weight 22.2 gms. per cu. in. 


Resins From Low Temperature Tar 

One of the possible uses of a large portion of the constituents 
of low temperature tar is a raw material for the production 
of synthetic resins. The Fuel Research Board (England) in 
cooperation with the National Chemical Laboratory has had 
this problem under investigation for some time according to 
The Chemical Age, June 1, ’35. A very important discovery 
is that certain synthetic resins, not derived from low tempera- 
ture tar, can be used to remove the inorganic constituents from 
sea-water. 


Inks 


Non-Tarnishing Gilt Ink 

To prevent tarnishing of gilt ink mention is made that addi- 
tions of barium and calcium bicarbonates which have no 
adverse effect on normal paper sizes, cause stabilizing condi- 
tions in the sheet, so that none of the chemicals exert any 
tarnishing influence upon the metallic powder of gilt ink when 
it is applied. The metallic constituents of ink of this type 
are finely powdered alloys of copper, zinc, and aluminum. 
Ontario Research Foundation Bulletin further reports that 
this effect is probably due to the union of any sulfuric acid 
found with the barium salts. 


Effect of Inks on Paper 

The effect of different inks on several types of paper has 
been determined by E. W. Zimmermann, C. G. Weber, and 
A. E. Kimberley (Jour. Research Nat. Bureau Standards, 1935, 
14,463) with a view to finding an ink stable enovgh for the 
writing of permanent records. Inks showing the best tests 
were those containing ammonium ammonium-oxyferrigallate 
prepared according to Silbermann and Ozorovitz’s method 


(Chem. Zentrbl., 1908, 1024). 


Concrete, Cements 


Light-weight Refractory Concrete 

A new type of Firecrete for casting light-weight refractory 
concrete on the job has been announced by Johns-Manville, 
N. Y. Known as “L. W. (or Light-Weight) Firecrete,’ new 
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product is composed chiefly of high alumina clay calcined at 
high temperatures. The resulting concrete weighs only 75 lb. 
per cu. ft. Under continuous operation at 2400 deg. F., shrink- 
age is so slight as to be entirely negligible. It has withstood 
the most severe alternate heating and cooling tests without 
spalling. 


Cement for Many Uses 

A treated Portland cement of great fineness, which colors and 
fills concrete floors, carries the name of “Colortread,’ and is 
being manufactured by The Tremco Mfg. Co., 393 E. 13st St., 
Cleveland, O. 


Thermo Plastic Cement 

A pyroxylin product which dries very quickly, and can be 
applied by hand brushing, air brushing, or pouring. Gilbert 
Spruance Co., Phila., Pa., manufacturer, claims it can be used 
as an adhesive or radio cone paper, so it will stick to the spider. 


Metals 


Revealing Crystallographic Structure 

Stainless steels are often difficult to prepare satisfactorily 
for metallurgical examination as they resist the attack of the 
reagents usually used for etching, and a new method for 
revealing the crystallographic structure has been devised by 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards. It consists of etching electro- 
lytically in a solution of oxalic acid, 10 gm. in 100 millilitres 
of water; product to be etched forming the anode and a piece 
of platinum the cathode. Current is supplied by four dry cells 
in series or by a six-volt storage battery. This solution is 
relatively rapid in etching action and does not stain the 
product. 


Alloy Expands at Same Rate as Glass 

An alloy steel which expands under heat at the same rate as 
glass has been added to Allegheny Steel's line. The first com- 
mercial application was for electrical connections in the base of 
the new metal radio tubes recently put on the market. 


Coatings 


New Lacquer for Leather 

Superflex Leather Clear Lacquer No. 20914 for use on leather 
is a product of C. W. Haynes Lab., Inc., West Springfield, 
Mass. It is described as a clear transparent lacquer base, pos- 
sessing extreme flexibility and unusual adhesion. It will not 
crack white nor show white upon continued creasing; is ex- 
tremely long in life; and dries rapidly to a wax-like gloss. 
Product is being used by many firms here and abroad, for riding 
boots, high grade leather books, purses, valises, brief cases. 


New Acid-Resisting Coating 

Rubalt “RA,” a combination of rubber and bitumen, is an 
amazingly waterproof and acid-resisting protective coating, 
making it of special value in the chemical equipment field, such 
as for filter presses, etc. Alfred Hague & Co., 130 W. 42d St., 
N. Y. C., are the manufacturers. 


Glass 
A Plate Glass That Will Bend 


It is reported that Libbey-Owens-Ford will shortly offer a 
flexible plate glass, which can be twisted and bent and is con- 
siderably stronger than ordinary plate glass. On breakage, it 
crumbles into fragments instead of slivers. Its resistance to 
extremes of cold and heat suggests its use for furnace doors, etc. 
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Perchloron 


SUPER-TEST CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 


Kxeeptionally high TESTS 70% PLUS 


Chlorine content .. No 
return containers to 
bother with.. Requires 
less storage 


Space.. 


Exceptionally stable . . 





Rate of decomposition 


less than 3% a year. 
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Chemical Specialties 


Efficiency of Derris and Pyrethrum 

Minute quantities of derris and pyrethrum kill many insects 
feeding on market garden crops, and are less likely to leave 
harmful residues than most inorganic insecticides now used. In 
tests recently completed by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
dusts made by diluting derris root with tobacco dust, talc, 
or clay were just as effective as arsenical compounds in con- 
trolling three common species of cabbage worms in widely 
separated parts of the country. Pyrethrum dust, mixed with 
tobacco dust or hydrated lime, preferably the former, controls 
the celery leaf-tier. 


Metal Cleaner 

A liquid, sheet-metal cleaner for steel, aluminum, terne plate, 
galvanized steel, etc., containing phosphoric acid, compatible 
solvents and other ingredients necessary to produce efficient 
and effective cleaning, and to impart rust-inhibiting proper- 
ties thereto is on the market under the name of Sol-Klean. 
Manufacturer is the Industrial Chemical Products Co., Sylvester 
and M. C. R. R,, Detroit, Mich. 


Miscellaneous 


Wood Waxing to the Core 

In a process whereby wood can be waxed to its core instead 
of merely on the surface, the wood is “embalmed.” First step 
is a chemical treatment that makes it permeable to the melted 
wax. Beeswax and stearin are among the waxes so far suc- 
cessfully used. Dr. A. J. Stamm, U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., inventor of the process, states 
that rosin, linseed oil and other substances that will mix with 
wax can also be used. Process also renders wood waterproof, 
and it will resist warping, shrinking, checking, and cracking. 
Promising possibilities are permanently waxed floors and 
furniture. 


Possibilities of Sorghum 

A study of the possibilities of sorghum cane in Mississippi 
is to be undertaken by the Department of Agriculture. Particu- 
lar attention will be given the problems of processing the juice 
as present methods are said to be expensive and unsatisfactory. 
The Department was urged to set up an addition to the starch 
plant at Laurel for experiments in the treating of sorghum and 
cane juices. 


In Place of Beeswax 

Adolphe Hurst & Co, have started production of “Witol 
Wax,” a product of good white color, controlled uniform 
quality, amorphous, and having practically the same physical 
properties as beeswax. Company claims this new wax can be 
mixed readily with other waxes and oils and is an excellent 
material for acid-proof lining, 


Novel Cellophane Uses 

Fur coat bags of laminated Cellophane, a combination of 
laminated Cellophane and scrim, have been developed by the 
Fabricated Products Co., and are being bought by store fur 
departments and by furriers to protect coats from dust. The 
same firm is also offering a Cellophane tuxedo bag which, 
by keeping out air and dust, eliminates danger of moth damage. 
It is also being used for dish covers, mattress covers, dress 
covers, hat and handbag covers. 


Solidified Gasoline 

Solidified gasoline—“dry” and non-explosive, which can 
be kneaded in your hand like a chunk of art gum—is an- 
nounced by the Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics, 
N. Y. U. New fuel eliminates the fire hazard in air transporta- 
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tion, and is called “Solene.” It burns slowly, somewhat like 
wood. When used in engines no carburetor is needed, as the 
asoline can be made to pass from the solid to the gaseous 
state without an intermediary liquid stage. 


gi: 


Textiles 
New Bakelite Textile 


A remarkable new Bakelite textile, developed by Johnson & 
Johnson, for use in the rainwear field is being confined exclu- 
sively to The Arrow Importing Co. In addition to being 100 
per cent. waterproof, material is resistant to oils, acids, chem- 
icals and alcohol, and will not crack, chip, harden or stick to- 
gether if put away when wet, as yesterday’s raincoats were 
wont to do. 


New Textile Waterproofing Process 

From abroad comes word of a new patented process, which 
results in excellent waterproofing of fabrics and paper. Opera- 
tion consists of impregnating the fabric with metallic soaps, 1.e., 
either zinc or aluminum soap, then treating them either during 
the impregnation or afterwards with a solution of formaldehyde. 


DuPont Offers New Dyes 

The Dyestuffs Division of du Pont have just placed five new 
products on the market: 

Acele Diazo Navy RD, a dyestuff produced especially for 
application to acetate fiber yarns and piece-goods to produce 
an economical navy blue. Extremely well dispersed so that 
uniform results can be assured. 

Sulfogene Red Brown 6RCF, a copper controlled sulfur 
color producing bright reddish shades of brown. An excellent 
self-color and useful as a base for chocolates and red browns 
on all types of cotton materials, particularly where fastness to 
light is of importance. When properly oxidized it will not 
give the shade variations on aging or be affected by atmos- 
pheric conditions as most of the red sulfur browns. Possesses 
good general fastness and is well suited for application in all 
types of machines. 

Ponsol Golden Orange 4G Paste (Pat.) is a yellowish shade 
of vat orange differing chemically from any product previously 
marketed. It is a cold dyeing type, chiefly of interest because 
of excellent fastness to light and weather. Also, it has very 
good fastness to chlorine and washing and good fastness to 
boiling in the presence of mild alkalies and soda ash. 

Sulfanthrene Black PG Double Paste for the production of 
jet shades of black on cotton, rayon, pure and tin-weighted 
silk and acetate fibers, is fast to light and power laundry both 
with and without chlorine. Having been prepared especially 
for printing, it is non-drying, non-foaming and grit-free; more- 
over, it reduces easily and oxidizes rapidly. Particularly suit- 
able for the production of grays as well as for shading pur- 
poses, producing consistent shades of grays or blacks under 
both moist and dry aging conditions. 

Diagen Blue MGR and Diagen Blue MGR 20% Solution 
are chemically similar to each other, differing only in physical 
form. Diagen Blue MGR produces dark reddish shades of 
blue of good fastness to light and washing. Like the other 
products of the Diagen group, this color produces, economically, 
bright fast prints on both cotton and rayon. 

Also being marketed by General Dyestuff are: 

Algosol Blue IBC Paste producing clear, blue shades of 
excellent fastness properties so far not obtainable with any 
other Algosol Blue. Prints can easily be fixed according to 
any of the customary methods, also alongside Rapidogens. 
Also well suitable for resist styles. 

Algosol Blue IBC, a new water soluble vat dyestuff which 
produces bright shades of blue of very good fastness to wash- 
ing, chlorine and light. Chiefly of interest for the production 
of shirting shades of blue on cotton piece goods and also for 
the production of level shades of blue on rayon. 
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# Showerproofing 


® Spotproofing 


e Splashproofing 


Rainproofing 





ACETATE OF ALUMINA W-560 S$ 


UR Acetate of Alumina W-560 S now has a higher 

aluminum content—7% Al203—brought about 
by our new exclusive process of manufacture. It is low 
in free acid content and will not decompose at the 
boiling point. 
Greater stability is obtained because this new improved 
product is free from sulphates. It is clear and free from 
sediment and is more miscible with soluble waxes. 


JACQUES WOLF & 


All fabrics, cotton, wool, rayon or silk can be made 
water-shedding or water-repellent with Acetate of 
Alumina W-560 S and Waterproofing Wax S-441 A. 
The waterproofing qualities of Waterproof W-559 
have been materially improved because Acetate of 
Alumina W-560 S is now a component part of our 
especially prepared waterproofing compound. 

FREE: Write today for samples and specific directions. 





MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS... PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Warehouses: Providence, R.I., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N.Y., Chicago, Ill., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tent 
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Chemicals 


A238. Bakelite Corp., 247 Park ave., New York, N. Y. A special 
edition of ‘‘Bakelite Molding Technic,’’ complete, detailed handbook of 
molding practice, has been published to meet the needs of the molding 
technician and the working molder. Covered with black Bakelite laminated 
stock, the booklet contains thirteen chapters of practical molding knowl- 
edge. The section “Definition and Terms” translates technical language 
into everyday terms for the lay reader. 

A239. Bakelite Corp., Bakelite Information for June advocates use 
of plastics for use in the home workshop. Laminated Bakelite is particu- 
larly suitable for amateur construction. Resinoid cements are also 
available. ; 

A240. Bakelite Corp., July Bakelite Review features new flexible 
laminated REVOLITE, now available for insulation packing, acid proof 
linings and many other uses. 

A241. F. L. Bodman, 253 Bourse Bldg., Fourth between Chestnut and 
Market, Philadelphia. A complete line of fine medicinal chemicals. 

A Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, Ind., July Alcohol 
Talks discusses the ‘‘personality’? of butyl alcohol. Humorous, easily 
read, butanol is presented as a willing worker, an “excellent hostess,” 
mother of many derivatives. 

A243. Detergent Products Co., Atlanta, Ga. ‘“‘Theory and Use of 
Alkalies and Control of pH,” explains, in simplified manner, chemical 
changes involved in use of textile detergents. 

A2 Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. ‘‘Condensed Financial 
Report,” a? ok, 1935, 

A248 I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. R. & H. 
Chemicals he Leaflet on cyanides for gold and silver plating. Basic 
solution formulae and solution analysis. 

I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., R. & H. Chemicals Dept. 
“Quarterly Price List.” ; 

A247. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Fabrikoid Division, Empire 
State Bldg., N. Y. City. June, July Contemporary Books features Bruce 
Rogers’ recommendation of Fabrikoid for book binders. 

A248. Electro Bleaching Gas Co., and Niagara Alkali Co., E. 41st 
st., N. Y. City. June The Pioneer discusses present status of PWA 
water works projects, of interest particularly to men in sewage disposal. 

A249. Fritzsche Bros., Inc., 70-80-82-84 Beekman st., N. Y. City. 
July wholesale price list with brief descriptions of certain products. 

A250. Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 80 Sth ave., N. Y. City. June 
Givaudian contains articles on synthetic tuberose and lavender oil and 
their =" to the perfumer. Special article describes tests applied to 
suntan oil. 

A25 ‘Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland. For those interested in 
a new, soft solder, Grasselli will send copy of booklet, ‘Eureka Solder- 
ing Flux.” 

‘A252. The Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. July-August 
The Hercules Mixer combines plentiful news items with informal articles 
about Birmingham, the city, and Bessemer, the plant. 

A253. Magnus, Mabee, and Reynard, Inc., N. Y. City, announce 
their July-August price list and catalogue. 

A254. Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo. The new 122 
page price list for July is out. 

A255. Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. July Merck Report is unusually 
complete and interesting to the maker of fine chemicals. 

A256. Metasap Chemical Co., Harrison, N, ‘**Metallic Soaps— 
their uses and properties,’ is a brief explanation of methods of manu- 
facture and analysis, chemical and physical properties, and application. 

A257. Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. June-July Monsanto 
Current Events. Issue features discussion of chemicals used in paper 
manufacture; announcement of Swann Chemical Co., producer of phos- 
phoric acid and phosphate compounds, Monsanto’s newest subsidiary; 
an interesting discussion of preventive medicine which is carried on in 
the Monsanto research labs; and the usual news features. 

A258. National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 40 Rector sk. Ni ¥. 
City. June Dyestuffs, discusses such varied dye markets as colored 
paper, horse hair and hog bristle, shoes, women’s gloves, and hosiery. 

A259. National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, N. Y. City. Most recent 
Dutch Boy Quarterly contains popular descriptions of new stream-lined 
trains and stratosphere balloons as well as trade articles on quick drying 
red-lead primer, brick, stucco, and concrete painting, and lead usage in 
oil industry. 

A260. Philadelphia Quartz Co., 121 S. 3d st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Silicate P’s & Q’s discusses solubility of silicate glass with special 
reference to colored varieties. 

A261. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Well-done historical discussion of glass and glass making with special 
reference to Pennvernon double strength window glass. 

A262. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Booklet announcement of financial 
situation to stockholders. Dated July Ist. 

A2 Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. July, 
The Test Tube features ‘Chemical Prophecies,” statements on business 
trends as a stockbroker might say it. Also note excellent 
activated alumina as an economical drying agent. 

A264. Toledo Synthetic Products, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, announce first 
number of their new house organ, ‘“Plaskon Parade.” 

A Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J., announce 2 booklets 

oa" and ‘‘Monopole Oil,’ products for textile sizing and 
finishing 


article on 


Equipment 


A266. Paul O. Abbe, Inc., Little Falls, N. J. New 6-page folder 
on equipment for a testing lab; mills, mixers, crushers, and sifters. 

A267. Alsop Engineering Corp., 39 W. 60th st., N. Y. City. Alsop 
announces new 32-page catalogue describing complete line high speed 
liquid handling and processing equipment. 

A26 Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh. July’s 
News Letter tells of new uses for aluminum and aluminum 
transportation fields. 

A American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., Structural Gypsum 
Div., 30 Rockefeller Fiaza, N. ¥. City. _ New Booklet describes latest 
development, **Gypsteel Dowelled Plank,’’ recommended for insulated 
—— 

A270. Bailey Meter Co., 1050 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland. Bailey 
nounces ‘‘Air-Operated Combustion Control,” 
complete combustion control system. 


Aluminum 
alloys in 


an- 
containing description of a 
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A271. The Bryant ~— Co., Cleveland. The Summer 
nounces installation of a Bryant Silica Gel Humidifier by the 
Pharmaceutical Co. cf iow York. 

A272 The Chemical Rubber Co., W. 112th st. & Locust 
Cleveland. ‘‘Muffle Furnaces,” new bulletin, 
tiple-unit muffle furnaces. 

A27 Climax Molybdenum Co., 500 Sth ave., N. Y. City. July 
Moly matrix suggests use of higher molybdenum for cracking still tubes 
to increase creep strength. 

A274. Climax Molybdenum Co. announces new bulletin on applica- 
tions of molybdenum in the iron foundry. 

A2 Electro Metallurgical Co., 30 E. 42d st., N. Y. City. The 
June Electromet Review describes the new Flying Yankee, along with 
other new uses for stainless alloy steels. 

A276. Electro Metallurgical Co., July’s Electromet Review 
cusses use of light weight alloy steel for steam shovel buckets 
to decrease weight per lift. 

A277. Harrisburg Steel Corp., Harrisburg, Pa. announces by bulle- 
tin, the change of name. The corporation was known as 
Pipe & Pipe Bending Co. 

A278. The International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Copper Cliffs, 
Ontario. Latest Inco contains a short, interesting 
rosion resistant metals for all equipment fastenings. 

A27 Johns-Manville, 22 FE. 40th st., N. Y. City. March-April 
Power Spectalist is recommended for first installment of ‘‘Diatoms and 
Celite,”’ vegetable organism figuring in several fields of industry. 

A280. Johns-Manville. May-June Power Specialist. f 
“Diatoms and Celite.”’ 

A281, The Linde Air Products Co., 30 E. 42d st., N. Y. City. “The 
Metallurgy of Oxy-Acetylene Welding of Steel’’ contains fine discussion 
of the physical and chemical principles involved in acetylene steel weld- 
ing. Non-technical language ts used. 

A2 The Linde Air Products Co., July O-xry-Acetylene 
tures time-saving article on use of welding for 
iron. Bronze-welding is recommended. 

A283. Link-Belt Co., 30 42d st., N. Y. City. Link-Belt News con- 
tains articles on many uses of link-belt conveyors. 

A284. Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. ‘A Century and a Quarter 
in Iron and Steel” is the interesting story of the Lukens Steel Co. 
as published in a recent issue of The Iron Age. 

A285. Mine Safety Appliances Co., Braddock, Thomas, and Meade 
sts., Pittsburgh. Presentation of new shock-resisting miners’ helmets. 

A2 Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
“This Thing Called Air-Conditioning,” an exceptionally 
of the multitudinous uses for air-conditioning equipment. 

A287. The New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front st., N. Y. City The 
Alloy Pot features article by W. M. Pierce, chief of metal 
“What can you expect from Zine Alloy Die Castings.” 

A288. W. H. Nicholson & Co., 12 Oregon st., Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
Nicholson welded steel floats are described and a price list is given. 

A289. The Ohio Carbon Co., 12508 Berea Road, Lakewood, Ohio 
A new edition of “The Brush Phase of Motor Maintenance” 
upon request. 

A290. Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp., 176 Johnson st., Brooklyn, 
N: ¥; Description given of Pulmosan Dust : 
particularly in mines. 

291. John Robertson Co., Inc., 121-135 Water st., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Robertson Reminders for those interested in 
equipment. 

A292 
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is available 
Respirators for use 


heavy special machine 


T. Shriver & Co., Hamilton st. and Franklin ave., Harrison, 
N. J. Shriver announces “The Pump for Difficult Jobs’’—available 
upon request. 

A293. T. Shriver & Co. “Shriver Diaphragm Pumps” 
A294. C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Park and Nostrand 
N. Y., announce a new 

thermometers. 
A295. Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 
“Vertical Sewage and Drainage Pumps’’—for wet pit operation. 
A296. Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. “Air Lift 


now available, 
aves., Brooklyn, 
and exceptionally complete catalog of industrial 


Pump- 
ing Systems. : 
—_ Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. ‘Vertical Centrif- 
ugal Pumps.’ 
A2 Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. ‘Horizontal Duplex 
Piston Pumps’’—for handling liquids at pressures up to 800 Ibs. per 
sq. in. 


A299. Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. ‘Surface Condensors.’ 
A300. Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. “No 5 Sump 


01. Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. ‘Air 
Units.””. Types VS and VA2. 

_A302. Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. ‘Air Compressor 
Units.” Types VS and VA-2 for oil and gas engine starting. 

A303. Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. ‘‘Deep Well Tur- 
bine Pumps.’’ Types, Q, QA, QB, QC. 


Compressor 


Packaging 


A304. Durez General Plastics, Inc. North Tonawanda, N. Y. July 
Durez Closure News contains announcement of Durez Holiday gift 
containers for Christmas packaging. 

A305. J. L. Ferguson Co., Joliet, Ill. July Packomatic features 


article on automatic packaging installations in the new St. Joseph, Mo. 
Jersey Cereal Co. plant. 


A306. Reynolds Metal Co. has just released ‘‘“New Facts about Pro- 
tective and Distinctive Packaging.” Sooklet deals particularly with 
packaging of perishable food products 
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from RESUBLIMED IODINE 


For commercial or pharmaceutical 
purposes, your money can buy no 


finer iodine products than made 


by Mallinckrodt. 


The 57 Mallinckrodt iodine chemicals have been labora- 
tory developed for over sixty-two years. Potassium Iodide 
is but one example of the chemical masterpieces produced 
by skillful Mallinckrodt chemists. It is low in chlorine 
and free alkali, with no foreign odors. Mallinckrodt Po- 
tassium Iodide remains stable because it is free from heavy 


metals, such as iron, copper, bismuth, ete. 


And remember— 


Mallinckrodt lodine products cost no more 


You May Need Some of These Iodine Products Today— 
Ammonium Iodide U.S.P. X, Cadmium Iodide, Calcium Iodide, 
Iodine Tincture U.S.P., Iodine U.S.P. Resub. & Gran., Po- 
tassium Iodate, Potassium Iodide U.S.P. Cryst. Gr. No. 70 
Powd., Thymol Iodide U.S.P., Strontium Iodide U.S.P. IX, 
Acid Hydriodic, lodoform U.S.P., Sodium Iodide U.S.P., ete. 


Send For Complete Catalogue 
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Cooling and Condensing 


Processes Reviewed 
By Basil Heastie 


In most chemical processes condensation of vapors and cooling 
of liquids plays an important role, and the choice of suitable 
plant to meet the many varied conditions is often very difficult. 
Probably the commonest condensation problem is that of con- 
densing steam; here the designer has an extensive literature 
to consult. An enormous amount of experimental and theo- 
retical work has been carried out in order to obtain the highest 
possible efficiency, and little improvement may be expected on 
the types now in use in large power stations. 

The chemical engineer usually has to deal with complex 
vapors, often having entirely different physical properties from 
water, thus experience or direct experiment is his only guide. 
Some interesting work on the dropwise condensing of steam 
has been done recently by Nagle and Drew in the U. S., which 
sheds a new light on the phenomena of condensation of steam 
upon metallic surfaces. Their investigation was carried out to 
explain observations made during a study of the water-side 
coefficient of heat transfer in a vertical condenser. Over a 12- 
hour continuous test the capacity of the condenser was repeat- 
edly found to increase about 60% from the initial value of 90 Ib. 
steam per hour per sq. ft. to 145 lb., all operating conditions 
being unchanged. The cause of this behavior was found to be 
an increase of the steam-side heat-transfer coefficient, which 
might be due to a change from film to drop-wise condensation. 

Further experiments were carried out on a condenser con- 
sisting of a copper pipe 2% in. internal diameter exposed for 
24 in. of its length, boiler steam at a pressure of about 5 Ib. 
per sq. in. being condensed on its outer surface. This surface 
was cleaned with fine emery cloth and a solution of ZnCl. and 
HCl before beginning the run. Four runs were carried out. 
In the first one the steam-side heat-transfer coefficient increased 
in 9 hours from 630 to 1,070. The last test was taken after the 
steam chamber had been open to the air for 14 days. At half 
an hour from the start of the run the steam-side heat-transfer 
coefficient was roughly 1,400 B.Th.U., increasing to 3,700 
B.Th.U. 9 hours after the start. 

Other careful experiments taken on a small condenser having 
a l-in. outside diameter tube, 6 in. effective heating length, 
showed that the heat transfer often increased by 50% when the 
condensation changed from film to dropwise. On smooth sur- 
faces a thin film of oil or grease had a large effect in promoting 
dropwise condensation, roughness in general is unfavorable, 
while probably the best surface for inducing dropwise condensa- 
tion is chromium-plated one. 

Fatty acids and fatty oils have a greater tendency to adhere 
to a metal surface than has water or mineral oil, and this was 
borne out by the above tests, in which it was found that oleic 


2 
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acid and other fatty material were most effective in promoting 
dropwise condensation. 

Some remarkable results were obtained by Spoelstra when 
testing the fouled tubes of evaporators in Javanese sugar mills; 
copper and brass tubes from the first effects actually showed a 
decrease in heat transfer after cleaning with naphtha. Analysis 
showed that the scale contained 15 to 30% of oil substances 
which were largely removed by the naphtha. In one instance 
the overall heat transfer was reduced from 508 to 346 by clean- 
ing the tube. It appears, therefore, that the presence of oil in 
steam, especially if the oil is vegetable, not mineral, will improve 
the heat transfer. This is directly opposed to the older view 
that any oil carried over from exhaust or back-pressure engines 
is fatal to good heat transfer, and led to fitting oil separators as 
standard practice. The chief practical conclusions from their 
investigations are that smooth tubes should be employed for 
condensers and that the presence of small quantities of oil in 
the steam may even be an advantage. 

A recent development of an old invention is the cooling ot 
water by water vapor refrigeration. The first refrigeration 
machine was of the vacuum type; it was invented by Dr. Wil- 
liam Cullen in 1755, and consisted of an air pump for exhausting 
a receiver containing water and evaporating a portion under 
vacuum, thereby cooling it. The modern plant employs a steam 
ejector in place of the air pump and, owing to the great im- 
provements made in the design of steam ejectors during the 
past 6 years, it is now possible to obtain vacuum within 0.36 in 
of mercury, corresponding to a boiling point of 50° F. Thus, 
when water at some higher temperature is sprayed into the 
receiver it is partially evaporated until its temperature drops 
to 50° F. 

The cooling equipment consists essentially of a flashing vessel 
into which the water to be cooled is sprayed. A high vacuum 
is maintained on the vessel by means of a steam-operated air 
ejector augmentor, which discharges this evaporated vapor and 
steam into a barometric jet type condenser connected in turn to 
a 2-stage steam ejector for extracting the condensate and any 
incondensible gases or air. A plant designed for cooling water 
at the rate of 100 gal. per minute from an initial temperature 
of 70° F. to 60° F. would require about 4 b.h.p. for extracting 
the cooled water from the flashing vessel, and use about 1,100 
lb. steam at 50 lb. gauge pressure when the barometric con- 
denser is supplied with cooling water at 70° F. The steam con- 
sumption would be much reduced if a higher steam pressure 
were used, and where possible steam at 100 to 150 Ib. per sq. in. 
would be employed. The chief advantages of steam jet refriger- 
ation are its simplicity, the absence of moving parts and of 
chemicals. The application of this system cannot be applied 
efficiently for cooling water lower than about 48° F. owing to 
the extremely high vacuum necessary in the flashing vessel. 

The cooling of viscous fluids, such as oils, grease, etc., is 
usually a difficult problem, first due to the impossibility of 
obtaining anything approaching turbulent flow, and secondly to 
the extremely low thermal conductivity of oils and greases 
which are of the order of one-seventh that of water. In order 
to improve the heat transfer the passages for the oil or grease 


should be narrow, 7.e., the ratio of heating surface to cross- 
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sectional area should be large; this is attained in the “filter 
press” type by passing the liquid through shallow rectangular 
passages machined in thick plates and separated by thin ones. 

Another type of cooler recently designed by the writer for 
cooling grease consists of a water-cooled cylinder revolving 
inside a jacketed outer cylinder through which cooling water 
also passes. The grease passes through the narrow annulus 
formed by the inner and outer cylinders. To break up the 
stream-line flow of the grease, corrugated strips were welded 
to the inner and outer surfaces of both cylinders, the inner ones 
revolving between the outer fixed ones——One article in an 
interesting symposium on fundamental chemical engineering 
problems appearing in the June 29th issue of British Chemical 
Age. 


Fine Chemicals 
Sulfonating the Higher Alcohols 


A cheaper and more convenient method of sulfonating the 
higher alcohols is described by Mario and Alberto in a recent 
issue of Seifensieder-Zeitung and digested in the British The 
Soap, Perfumery and Cosmetics Trade Review for April. 

Ten kg. of sperm oil are dissolved at ordinary temperature in 
100 kg. dry trichlorethylene. The solution is cooled to —2° C. 
and then 8 kg. chlorosulfonic acid is added slowly and carefully. 
Reaction is complete after 48 hours. Mixture is then slowly 
poured into 100 kg. ice and 50 kg. water. The free mineral 
acid is neutralized with lime and the solvent recovered by steam 
distillation. Mixture is then filtered and washed with cold 
water. Filtrate contains the calcium salt of the sulfonic acid of 
the cetyl alcohol. Then soda is added, by which calcium car- 
bonate is precipitated and the sodium sulfonate of the cetyl 
alcohol is obtained, the solution of which is concentrated to 
dryness im vacuo. 

This dry substance is then ground, and forms a yellow powder 
which is highly soluble in water and yields solutions which are 
stable toward calcium and magnesium salts. When the solution 
is shaken, a stable lather is developed. Residue which is ob- 
tained after precipitation with lime consists chiefly of calcium 
sulfate, calcium palmitate and a few impurities formed during 
the reaction. This residue is treated with hydrochloric and 
heated, whereby palmitic acid is separated, which can be ob- 
tained in a fairly pure condition. Yield is large. Properties of 
the sulfonate are satisfactory when compared with those of the 
product which is obtained from the pure cetyl alcohol, and the 
output of fatty acids which can be recovered is sufficiently good 
to influence the cost price favorably. 


Production of Alkali Bromides 

Production of alkali bromides without the intermediate for- 
mation of iron bromides has been perfected by  Iltinski, 
Tchertok and Rakmilevitch (‘“Kalic,’ 1934, No. 4, pp. 29-36). 
During process, bromine is added to a solution containing 
equivalent quantities of alkali hydroxide and alkali formate. 
The following reaction takes place: H.COONa+NaOH+BR:-= 
2NaBR+H:0+CO:. The method is being studied on the 
industrial scale. 


Heavy Chemicals 


Conversion of Chromate to Bichromate 

In an I.G. process sodium chromate is converted to bichro- 
mate by treatment with carbonic acid at 60°-80° C./6-8 atms. 
After a considerable conversion has been effected, it is advisable 
to allow the solution to cool for 2 hrs., when the pressure is 
released, and the crystalline sodium bicarbonate filtered. The 
filtrate is treated again under pressure to complete the formation 
of the bichromate. 
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Agricultural Chemicals 


New Process for Sodium Nitrate 

Additional details of the process for the production of sodium 
nitrate suggested by Prof. A. Guyer before the 14th Congress 
of Industrial Chemistry last October in Paris are given in a 
summary in The Chemical Trade Journal of London (June 14 
issue). 

Guyer’s suggestion is to make use of the double decomposi- 
tion reaction between sodium chloride and calcium nitrate, but 
to effect this reaction not in water but in ammonia. In aqueous 
solution, the reaction is not a practicable proposition, as owing 
to the equilibrium conditions early set up it is not possible to 
separate the sodium nitrate in paying yield. Effected in am- 
monia, however, conditions are very different, as both sodium 
chloride and calcium chloride form complex compounds with 
ammonia; but whereas the former complex compound is rela- 
tively soluble in ammonia, the latter is relatively insoluble. 

Since commercial calcium nitrate is not an anhydrous product, 
the double decomposition reaction would be impracticable if 
perfectly anhydrous ammonia were essential, but Guyer has 
found that a content of water in the ammonia up to about 15% 
does not present any great difficulties. In the case of potassium 
chloride, the solubility in ammonia is less than that of sodium 
chloride, but in this case, unlike the sodium salt the solubility 
of the chloride increases as the water content of the ammonia 
rises, up to about 20%. Other considerations, however, show 
that the reaction between potassium chloride and calcium nitrate 
in ammonia is slower and less complete than in the case of 
the sodium salt. 

In a suggested technical adaptation of the process, use is 
made of an insulated reaction tank provided with an agitator. 
This tank is charged with ammonia recovered from a previous 
cycle, after which there is added the nitrate of lime either as 
solid or as a strong solution in ammonia. The sodium chloride 
is then added slowly, and the sodium nitrate is formed in 
measure as the chloride is added. The reaction is practically 
without thermal effect, and is preferably effected at the boiling 
point of the liquid ammonia. (The recovery of the ammonia 
evolved from the reaction pan would seem tu present technical 
difficulty, particularly as arrangements have to be made for the 
intermittent addition of the solid sodium chloride.) 


Plant Operation 


Preparation of a Safety Code 

All manufacturers and employers who are faced with the 
occupational disease problem will be interested in the forward 
and important step being taken by the American Standards 
Association in preparing a Safety Code for toxic dusts, gases 
and fumes. 

One of the outstanding purposes of the A.S.A., for which 
it is recognized both nationally and internationally, has been 
the development of safety codes for industry. However, thus 
far the committee attempting to develop Exhaust and Ventila- 
tion codes has found it difficult to establish standards of per- 
formance without knowing the safe and unsafe atmospheric 
conditions for various contingencies for which they are drawing 
up standards. 

To remove these difficulties, the Standards Council of the 
Association, on the recommendation of the Safety Code Cor- 
relating Committee, of which C. E. Pettibone, vice president 
of American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. and manager of 
the engineering department, is chairman, on April 25 approved 
the appointment of a National Advisory Committee on Toxic 
Dusts and Gases. This committee will assist the various 
A. §S. A. sectional committees in establishing threshold limits on 
toxic dusts, gases and fumes. 
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It is expected that among the qualified experts who will 
compose the Advisory Committee there will be specialists in 
toxicology, pathology and medicine. Men experienced in indus- 
trial medicine, medical research and insurance, and industrial 
chemists and engineers will be included. 

At the present time, there is no authoritative group as a 
source of limits on toxic gases and fumes although some states 
have specified them and others are interested in them. The 
findings of such a group of specialists, experienced in all phases 
of the work as well as in modern research methods, and work- 
ing together under the A.S.A., where industry is fully repre- 
sented are bound to form an authoritative opinion. 


The Plant Insurance Problem 

Plant executives sometimes find insurance problems a source 
of trouble. Carll S. Downs outlines the insurance yardstick as 
follows: 1—General reputation of company; 2—Character of 
policy holders; 3—Trend of growth of company; 4—Profit 
earning record; 5—Income and disbursement record; 6—Loss 
ratio; 7—Expense ratio; 8—Accident prevention; 9—Claim 
settlement; 10—Final net cost; 11—Coverage advice—The 
Paper Industry, July, p41. 


Laboratory 
Ultra Violet Light in Chemical Analysis 


Use of ultra violet light in chemical analysis is expanding. 
Practice of painting walls, woodwork, etc., with compounds to 
prevent moisture coming through is well known. If a block or 
slab of the material is coated on one face with the sealing 
compound, allowed to dry and the untreated face immersed in 
water, it is often difficult to tell if and when the water passes 
the sealing compound. If, however, eosin intimately ground 
with dry castor sugar be dusted on the treated surface, and the 
whole placed under an ultra violet lamp fitted with a dark 
filter, the penetration of moisture is readily seen as the eosin 
commences to glow vividly with the first trace of water. The 
addition of a small amount of a wetting agent to the water in 
the container greatly hastens the penetration, and thus shortens 
the time required for the test. This method has been used 
for paper. 

In spraying, depth of penetration is often an important factor, 
whether the material be wood, plaster, or other media; and in 
some cases it is not easy to assess this, as the fluid may be 
invisible in thin films. The use of the lamp overcomes this 
difficulty. If the medium is an aqueous alkaline one, the addi- 
tion of a small amount of salicylic acid or sodium salicylate can 
be made. After spraying, a section can be cut and examined 
under the lamp, and the depth of penetration is shown by the 
bright violet glow. For an acid liquid, eosin, quinine, etc., can 
be used. For non-aqueous liquids a very small amount of 
highly fluorescent oil can be included in the spray trial, and in 
a number of cases it will be found that the spray liquid itself 
has sufficient fluorescence under the lamp for its penetration to 
be judged. 

Cements show very little of interest under the lamp, but with 
iron blast-furnace slags a useful determination of the resistance 
to “weathering” may be obtained. Unstable slags contain par- 
ticles of a and 8 dicalcium silicates, which change to the y 
dicalcium silicate with an increase of 10% in volume. Under 
the lamp an unstable slag appears violet, but numerous spots 
fluorescing from red to yellow or cinnamon brown color show 
the presence of the unstable dicalcium silicates. Stable slags, 
on the other hand, show a violet fluorescence where newly frac- 
tured, and after weathering some yellowish-white spots appear. 

W. Teuscher has found that 1 part in 50,000 of coal-tar 
pitch is detectable in petroleum pitch or asphalt; the former 
has a green blue fluorescence, and the latter fluoresces with a 
redder shade. By dissolving the substances in petroleum spirit, 
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and comparing the colors under the lamp with those of solutions 
of mixtures of the two, Becker claims to be able to detect 5% 
of tar in bitumen. H. B. Milner, of the Geochemical Labora- 
tories, has obtained a number of interesting results dealing with 
various grades of bitumens. 

A number of buildings are now being fitted with glass which, 
it is claimed, will transmit the beneficial ultra-violet rays of the 
sun, but the efficiency of different makes varies widely. A 
simple method of testing the transmission characteristics of dif- 
ferent glasses is to expose a piece of white-fluorescing paper 
betind each to the nitered uitra vioiet rays, when the glass with 
the best transmission for ultra violet will be shown by the 
brightest fluorescing paper. The different glasses should be of 
equal thickness. 

Only a few examples can be given here. Solvent extracted 
oils generally show a violet fluorescence and differ from the 
characteristic colored fluorescence of expressed oils. A number 
of resins may be differentiated one from aonther; also driers 
show various fluorescence colors. Resinous and resin-free var- 
nishes may be clearly differentiated, as the former gives a bluish 
color easily distinguished from the dirty green fluorescence of 
the latter and adulteration of pigments with certain substitutes 
is so definitely detectable that chemical tests can be dispensed 
with in certain cases—Chemical Trade Journal, British, July 12, 
p30. 


Platinum Alloys for Laboratory Ware 

Two platinum alloys are used for laboratory ware. One, 
standard crucible platinum, contains 0.2 to 0.4% of iridium. 
The other contains 3 to 4% of rhodium. Since the introduction 
of the latter type, only a few years ago, the U. S. Standards 
Bureau has made observations on its performance in service as 
compared with the older “crucible” platinum. So far no strik- 
ing differences in quality have been observed. They are about 
equally constant in weight during prolonged ignition. The 
platinum-rhodium alloy has a distinct advantage in its greater 
ruggedness. On the other hand, it tends to stain or discolor 
under some conditions. As yet there is no evidence as to the 
probable relative life of the two alloys. 

The standard “crucible” alloy was adopted by manufacturers 
some twenty years ago after an investigation at the Bureau had 
disclosed that the amount of iridium then used in ware (up to 
4%) caused excessive losses in weight when the ware was 
heated at temperatures above 1,000° C. More recent observa- 
tions have indicated, however, that the iridium content need not 
be restricted quite so severely. Crucibles containing 0.75% of 
iridium are much more rugged than those containing 0.2 to 
0.4% (if the weight and design are the same) and do not lose 
weight rapidly enough, even with free excess of air, to cause 
significant errors in many operations of quantitative analysis. 

If crucibles escape damage by contamination with foreign 
substances during use, they will eventually go out of service 
because of the development of inter-crystalline cracks. This 
embrittlement which comes with age is the only remaining 
serious fault of platinum ware. There is as yet no satisfactory 
explanation for the development of these cracks. A possible 
cause is the accumulation of impurities at grain boundaries, 
either as the result of slow and continuous contamination from 
gas flames, or other outside sources, or of the gradual diffusion 
of small amounts of impurities which are originally present in 
the platinum. Sudden failure of a crucible in service is almost 
sure to be the result of some error or accident in the use of 
the ware, rather than a fault in its manufacture—Dr. Edward 
Wichers before the N. Y. City A. C. S. meeting. 


Manchukuo engineers are said to have obtained satisfactory 
results with soyabean oil products as a substitute for gasoline 
and also lubricating oils. 
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Standards 


Highlights of the A. S. T. M. Meeting 

At the 1935 A.S.T.M. annual meeting in Detroit, Com- 
mittee D-5 on Coal and Coke presented an extensive report 
covering its many phases of work, the Sectional Committee on 
Classification of Coals reported, and E. P. Barrett gave a paper 
describing a new furnace and its use for the measurement of 
coal-ash softening temperature. 

Committee D-5 recommended 4 new proposed standards 
which will be issued as tentative. One of these covers defini- 
tions of the terms “gross calorific value’ and “net calorific 
value” of fuels. 

Two methods of test for grindability of coal were presented, 
one by the ball-mill method, the other using the Hardgrove 
machine method. The first named describes a laboratory pro- 
cedure for estimating the grindability of coal. Briefly, the rela- 
tive amounts of energy necessary to pulverize different coals 
are determined by placing a sample of coal in a ball mill and 
finding the number of revolutions required to grind it so that 
80% of the sample passes a 74-micron (No. 200) A.S.T.M. 
sieve. 

The Hardgrove method is used to determine the relative 
grindability or ease of pulverizing of coals in comparison with 
a coal chosen as 100 grindability. The method is based on 
Rittinger’s Law which states: “The work done in pulverizing 
is proportional to the new surface produced.” A_ prepared 
sample receives a definite amount of grinding energy in a 
miniature pulverizer and the new surface is determined by 
sieving. 

A new method of test for screen analysis of coal was devel- 
oped and recommended to Committee D-5 by Subcommittee 
VII on Defining Coal Sizes and Friability (J. D. Doherty, 
chairman), of the Technical Committee on Coal Classification 
of the Sectional Committee on Classification of Coals. The 
method applies to size testing of all coal with the exception of 
anthracite, powdered coal as used in boiler plants, and crushed 
coal as charged into coke ovens, methods for which are already 
standards of the Society. The method represents the best 
American practice in size testing of coal to determine the dis- 
tribution of various sizes in any given lot of coal. 

In addition to these new tentative standards, Committee D-5 
proposed the adoption as standard of the Method of Sampling 
Coke for Analysis (D 346—33 T). 

In his paper on the measurement of coal-ash softening tem- 
perature, Barrett described a furnace of the horizontal muffle 
type so constructed as to permit the cones to be viewed against 
a background somewhat lower in temperature, so that they 
are readily visible at all temperatures between 1500 and 3000 F. 
(815 and 1650 C.). He pointed out that the difference in design 
between the horizontal muffle furnace and the conventional pot 
furnace does not affect the results obtained because the con- 
ditions in the former meet the requirements of the A. S. T. M. 
methods for determining ash softening temperatures. 


Corrosion on Metals 

Crowded sessions on corrosion and on effect of temperature 
on metals, fatigue of metals, were features of the meeting. 

Committee A-10 on Iron-Chromium-Nickel and Related 
Alloys presented with its report 4 new specifications covering 
soft corrosion resisting chromium nickel steels (sheets, strips 
and plates), and 12%, 19% and 28% chromium steel castings. 
These are the first specifications to be developed by the com- 
mittee and a number of others are nearing completion. 

Committee A-5 on Corrosion of Iron and Steel prepared 
three specifications in cooperation with the American Electro- 
plater’s Society and the National Bureau of Standards, covering 
electrodeposited coatings of zinc, of cadmium, and of nickel 
and chromium on steel. They are the first proposed standards 





issued by the Society relating to plated coatings on steel and 
it is expected that as a result of comments made following 
their publication as tentative subsequent revisions may be desir- 
able. These specifications will serve a very useful purpose in 
setting up minimum requirements for plated coatings designed 
for types of service as classified in the specifications. 


The Literature 


Articles of interest to the chemical and process in- 
dustries particularly noted in a monthly review of the 
U. S. and foreign periodicals. 


Paints. ‘‘Modern Driers,’ by C. A. Klebsattel of Advance Solvents 
& Chemical Corp. Paint, Oil & eg Review, June 13, p20. 

Paper. ‘Routine and Research In The Paper Mill,” by James 
Strachan. The Paper-Maker and British Paper Trade Journal, June 
1, p81. 

Plant Equipment. ‘Plastics In A Chemical Works,’ by M. B. 
Donald. Chemistry and Industry, British, June 7, p640. 

Plant Management. ‘The Functions of a Research Department,” by 
T. M. Herbert. Glass, British, Mav, p207. 

Plasticizers. ‘‘Plasticizers and Resins For Cellulose Esters, Part 1” 
Synthetic and Applied Finishes, British, May, p40. 

Raw Materials. ‘The Decay of Wood and the Formation of Coal,” 
by Ernest A. Rudge. Chemistry and Industry, British, May 24, p499. 

Rayon. “The Rayon Industry In Japan,” by Richard Flint. Dis- 
cusses whether or not recent prosperity is in danger of decline. Si/k 
& Ravon, British, June, p296. 

Resins. ‘New Angles on Synthetics,”” by Dr. William Krumbhaar, 
Beck, Koller & Co. Paint, Oil & Chemical ‘Review, June 13, p24. 

Rubber. ‘Hard Rubber (Ebonite),’’ by A. R. Kemp and F. S. Malm. 
India Rubber World, June 1, p45. 

Silk Weighting. ‘Silk Weighting,” by Marion Chinn and Ethel L, 
Phelps. A general review of the various methods of procedure. Rayon 
and Melliand Textile Monthly, May, p55. 

Statistics. ‘Chemical Production-Imports-Exports,’ by W. H. Losee 
and H. McLeod. The story of Canada’s 1934 chemical figures. Canadian 
Chemistry and Metallurgy, May, p119. 

Synthetic Finishes. ‘‘Synthetic Finishes.’”? Discusses in particular 
the advances in the use of modified resins of the phenolic and alkyd 
types. The Industrial Chemist, British, May, p174. 

Textiles. ‘The Chemistry of Textile Water Supply.’? A review of 
old and new methods of purification and softening. Textile Colorist, 
June, p371 

Textiles. “Bleaching Textiles W a Peroxide,” by A. R. Tucker. 
Rayon and Melliand Monthly, May, p5 

Textiles. “The Future of Raw Silk a The World,” by Leo Duran. 
A study of raw silk production and consumption, showing Japan first in 
silk manufacture now seems destined to lead the world in the produc- 
tion of rayon. The American Silk & Rayon Journal, May, p23. 

Wastes. ‘Meat Packing Plant Waste Treatment,” by E. F. Eldridge. 
A study of efficiencies of coagulants and Costs. Water Works and 
Sewerage, June, p216. 

Waxes. “Beeswax Supplies.” The Chemical Trade 
Chemical Engineer, London, May 31, p419 





Journal and 


Miscellaneous Booklets of Interest 


Agricultural Insecticide. ‘‘Arsenical Injury on the Peach.’ The 
Agricultural Experiment Station, State College Station, ne nN, Gs 
Boron. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture through the Supt. of Documents, 
20¢, “Boron in Soils and Irrigation Waters and Its Effect on Plants.’ 
Coal and Coke. A. S. T. M. preliminary report of Committee D-5. 
Coal-Tar Crudes. The Tariff Commission, Washington, has released 


1934 report on production, sales, imports, and exports of coal-tar crudes. ° 


Coke. “Coke and By-Product Tables for 1934,’’ have been released 
by the Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Corrosion. A. S. T. M. preliminary report on the “Control of Cor- 
rosion in Air Conditioning Equipment by Chemical Methods.” 

Costs and Profits. National Industrial Conference Board has avail- 
able an authoritative study on “Costs and Profits In Manufacturing 
Industry.” $1. 

Dyes. Tariff Commission’s annual report on ‘Production | , and Sales 
of Dyes and Other Synthetic Organic Chemicals in 

Fats & Oils. A reprint of an address on the fats and ils situation 
and also the general economic outlook delivered by M. F. Faure 
before the International Congress of Oil Crushers. Faure, Blattman & 
Co., Cunard House, London, England. 

Hydrogen Sulfide. The Bureau of Mines, Washington, has released 
R. I, 3276—‘‘A Detector For Quantitative Estimation of Low Concen- 
trations of Hydrogen Sulfide.’’ 

Paints. National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association has issued 
a special circular, a reprint of Dr. Henry A. Gardner, paper presented 
at the Paint Symposium of the A. S. T. M. in Philadelphia on Mar. 6. 

Patents, etc. Bibliographic Series Eighth Supplement to Bulletin 
No. 2, gives a list of the books, bulletins, journal contributions and 
patents by members of Mellon during 1934 

Phosphate. U. S. Tariff Commission has a limited number of copies 
of a report on phosphates, crude, and superphosphate. 

Preservative Coatings. A. S. T. M. preliminary report of Committee 
D-1 on coatings for structural materials. 

The 30-hour week. National Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park 
ave., N. Y. City. <A timely, interesting summary of the available facts 
about the probable effects of a 30-hour week on employment, production 
costs, prices, purchasing power, and output per worker. 

in. Factors Influencing the Formation and Structure of Hot- dipped 
Tin Coatings. No. 17 in a series-Technical Publications of the Inter- 
national Tin Research and Development Council. Received from L. J. 
Tavener, U. S. Representative, 149 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Water. American Society for Testing Materials, 260 Broad st., 
Philadelphia, has released preliminary report of Committee D-19 on 
“Water For Industrial Purposes. 
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Electrical Timer QC 265 


For precision timing the new all electric interval timer, fulfils 


® 
New Equipment 





chemical and engineering re- 
quirements. The large diam- 


eter interval measures time 
from one to 120 minutes, while 
the clock 
second hand to indicate clearly 
minute. The 
attractive lustrous black case 
of Bakelite Molded is acid re- 


sistant and dielectric. It 


has a large, red 


fractions of a 


has 


a clear-toned buzzer which 





may be adjusted either loud or 
soft, long or short. This is a 

device that will prove a boom 
in many different manufacturing operations. 


Adjustable Orifice QC 266 

An adjustable orifice which automatically shifts its position in 
accordance with major changes in rate of flow, is a new devel- 
opment. This device, when installed in 
a pipe line and connected to a standard 
recording and integrating fluid meter, 
greatly widens the flow range which 
may be accurately covered by the meter. 
The adjustable 
similar in appearance to a hydraulically 
The 


ever, is a sharp edged orifice segment, 


automatic orifice is 


operated gate valve. gate, how- 


coefficients for which have been accu- 


rately determined. Its position varies 





the size of the orifice opening through 
which the fluid must 
Movable stops limit the stroke of the 
hydraulic piston so that the orifice seg- 


measured pass. 


ment rests in either one of 2 definite 


positions. Piston which positions the 
orificed is actuated by a solenoid oper- 
ated valve, which in turn is commanded 
by contacts made in the recording meter. 
Through the solenoid valve, hydraulic 
pressure is admitted to either end of the 
cylinder, and the other end is opened 
to drain. 





New Light Weight Portable Pump QC 267 

A new compact, portable, self-priming, centrifugal (3-inch) 
pump has just been announced. 
plete 


Unit weighs only 88 Ibs. com- 
engine. It 
handles 15,000 gals. per hour, has a guaranteed suction lift of 
28 ft., and will handle muddy water (with solids) at the rate 
of 35,000 gals. per gallon of gasoline consumed. 


including its built-in, air-cooled gasoline 


Laboratory Balance with New Features 
A new laboratory balance is available. 


OC 268 
Manufacturer sum- 
marizes the properties and advantages as follows: Capacity 100 
grams; accurate to about 1/100th gram; ruggedly built; com- 
pact. Slips into your pocket; no loose weights; agate bearing ; 
alloy steel knife edge; Bakelite base and pan; die cast light 
alloy beam; weighs quickly and accurately; and nothing to get 
out of order. 


Oil Blast Circuit QC 269 

An oil blast circuit breaker especially applicable where space 
is limited, such as in industrial plants and other stations, is 
announced. Designated as Type FK-42, it is rated 600 amperes, 
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7500 volts; 800 amperes, 2500 volts; 
rupting rating. 


and 25,000-kv-a. inter- 
All designs are double- and triple-pole single 
throw, with all poles in a single rectangular welded plate steel 
tank. Provision is made for mounting directly back of panels, 
or in switch houses or metal-enclosed switchgear. 
be manually or electrically operated. 


They may 


Condensate Return Units QC 270 
One of the latest developments is a complete series of 54 sizes 
and types of automatic Monobloc condensate return units which 


are applicable to a 


wide variety of 
condensate return 
services as tor 


steam heating sys 
tems and for steam 
process plants, as 
in chemical plants, 
cleaning and dye 
ing plants; and in 
connection with 


cooking equipment, 





kilns, dryers, ete. 
Plant managers re 
port satisfactorily on several installations. 


Aleohol Concentrator 


QC 271 

A small alcohol concentrator will take 95% material and 
produce absolute alcohol 

Many laboratories require large quantities of alcohol for 


washing specimens and other routine work. During these opera 
tions, the alcohol absorbs water and other foreign matter which 
render it unfit for further This “used” alcohol, however, 
may be run threugh this Barnstead Concentrator and recovered 


in its original state. 


use, 


This novel piece of equipment is primarily for laboratories 
that wish to purchase inexpensive commercial alcohol (95% ) 
and economically convert it to absolute alcohol (100%). It 
operates on an efficient principle of distillation from lime. 

Concentrators are available in convenient sizes and may be 
heated with gas, 


steam or electricity. made of long 


and are 


They are 
wearing materials, 


indestructible. 


attractively finished practically 
Full details and prices will be 


maker upon request. 


sent by the 


Small Atomizer QC 272 
A new type of atomizer with 3 special features is available 

for spraying tannic acid for burns. Should be in every plant 

A Hand Homogenizer QC 273 
A hand homogenizer has just been perfected that will prove 

handy in the laboratory for preparing samples. 

Testing Plating Thicknesses QC 274 
An accurate thickness tester for zinc and cadmium plating, 

called the Chemicrometer, is reported. 

Small High Speed Grinders 
Smaller in size than anything 


QC 275 
yet produced in high speed 
electric tools, a new grinder, measuring 6” long overall and 
154” in diameter, has been brought out. Hundreds of uses are 


being suggested by the makers. 





Chemical Industries, 
25 Spruce Street, 
New York City. 


I would like to receive more detailed information on the 
following equipment: (Kindly check those desired.) 
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Packaging. Handling 
and Shipping 





§ Printers’ Ink Summarizes the Chief Points to be 
Considered in Redesigning A New Package — 
Cross Resigns from Continental Can—Frey Heads 
Geuder, Paeschke & Frey—Container Co. Notes— 
Steel Barrel Production Figures— 


Printers’ Ink in answer to an inquiry from a subscriber briefly 
outlined in the July 25th issue 18 points that should be con- 
sidered before a new package is designed. They are: 1. Is 
there a need for a new package?; 2. What is the primary appeal 
of the product?; 3. Has the product a secondary appeal?; 
4. What is the purpose of the package?; 5. What are general 
design trends?; 6. What are the design trends in the industry? ; 
7. Who are the prospects and customers?; 8. How about the 
dealer ?; 9. How will the package be used in display?; 10. How 
will the package be tied up with the advertising?; 11. What 
material should be used?; 12. Is the package possible from a 
production standpoint?; 13. Are gadgets necessary?; 14. Is the 
product one of a family of products?; 15. What are the designs 
used by competitors?; 16. Will consumers like the new pack- 
age?; 17. Should the product also be improved?; 18. In what 
dealers’ stocks? After the package has been 
designed comes the question of placing the package in circula- 


condition are 
tion and the writer suggests consideration of: 

1. The salesman should be equipped with some form of port- 
folio which shows all the steps in merchandising the package. 

2. If the product is sold through jobbers, both the jobber and 

his salesmen should have information showing each step. 
3. No recognized merchandising tool should be overlooked. 
Some of those most commonly used in merchandising the pack- 
age are letters, broadsides, folders, portfolios, articles in house 
magazines (to salesmen, jobbers, dealers), personal work on 
the part of all salesmen selling the product. 

4. The package should be given every possible advertising 
backing. 

5. The news value of the package change should be empha- 
sized to the limit. 

There are certain questions that come up with putting the 
package into circulation. Should the new package be intro- 
duced instantaneously on a country-wide scale or gradually as 
dealers sell out their old stock? 

If the instantaneous process is to be followed, what provisions 
should be made for taking back merchandise in the old package? 
If this merchandise is not to be taken back, how are the dealers 
to be helped to clean out their stock of old packages? 


the 


How 
introduction of a new package is it safe to 
announce it to consumers? 


after 


SOOT 


Personal Notes 

Jacques M. Cross resigns as manager of the development 
dept., Continental Can to become sales and development man- 
ager of Pulp Products, 60 E. 42d st., N. Y. City, a newly 
formed company, which will manufacture containers made of 
moulded pulp. This Company will manufacture a general line 
of moulded pulp containers for various dry products. These 
containers can be moulded into any shape and will bring to 
the packer advantages that he has not heretofore enjoyed. 


Chemical 


Frank J. Frey, vice-president of Geuder, Paeschke & Frey, 
Milwaukee, containers, pails, etc., has been named president 
of the firm to succeed the late Charles A. Paeschke, who died 
in April. Mr. Frey has been with the company since it was 
formed in 1882. 


With the Container Companies 

Removal of the New England sales offices of Robert Gair 
on July 15, to 77 Sumner st., Boston, telephone, Liberty 5125-6, 
has been announced by Arthur J. Wallace, manager. 

Robert Gair acquires Androscoggin Pulp, South Windham, 
Me., a modern paperboard and ground wood pulp plant. 

Employees of Bates Valve Bag, a subsidiary of St. Regis 
Paper, will benefit by the installation of a group insurance 
plan which has been put in effect. 

National Adhesives, maker of Mikah products, moves into 
a new building for its Pacific Coast factory and headquarters, 
at 735 Battery st., San Francisco. 


H. & D. Acquires Evans Fibre Box 

Hinde & Dauch Paper (corrugated fibre shipping boxes) 
acquires Evans Fibre Box, Chicago, making 26 mills and 
factories in the group. 


Steel Barrel Production Figures 


Monthly on production, shipments, stocks, and 
unfilled orders for steel barrels, based on data reported by 


statistics 


30 manufacturers, op- 
erating 35 plants, for 
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WWkverauel | | Liiliiitlt| June with comparisons 
HU} for previous months of 
: L/S Lit || 1935, were released 
Litt Hit ~6recently by Director 
stebpsebdbsned 1 William L. Austin, 
Bic | TT] THO Bureau of the Census, 
“TTT MH | Department of Com- 
90 | RATIO OF Tony it Pret fittest jij merce, and are pre- 
or LAT STAN rysTT TTT sented in the following 
THUR Ghia MITT TT MH | table. Manufacturers, 
HUNDRED THOUSAND ig ' whose data are includ- 
mL Pitti PRECSRRRRES ed in these statistics, 


produced approximate- 
ly 85% of the total 
value of the output in 
the industry at the 
Census of Manufac- 
tures for 1933. 








(In Number of Barrels) 


Operations Unfilled orders, end of month 
(ratio Stocks, — For delivery — 
toca- Produc- Ship-  endof Within Beyond 

Month pacity) tion ments month Total 30 days 30 days 
January 30.1 437,442 438,334 29,338 1,189,878 137,496 1,052,382 
February 26.9 404,203 402,928 30,613 1,175,081 176,239 998,842 
March 34.8 523,362 525,022 28,953. 1,102,545. 186,537 916,008 
April 40.8 614,385 610,848 32,490 961,593 187,587 774,006 
May 36.6 551,882 554,102 30,270 996,979 196,276 800,703 
Tune 33.6 504,930 501,730 33,470 990,429 124,170 866,259 
Total ‘ Fe IPS Ee see a: 
C6:mnos.) $3.6 5,086, 20G 3052964 nsews -ietkebe!  weuwiee.” “dows 
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DuPont’s list of chemical 








age. 


spe- , . 
claities is constantly growing area i Carbide and Carbon Chemical Corp.’s one-galion 


and Tri-Clene sales are growing 
by leaps and bounds. 






























eee WINTER-FLO 


ington, Ind., changed the name 
cf Rex Crystals, following a radi- 
cal improvement in the product, 
to Korex Crystals and at the 
same time redesigned the pack- 
Colors are blue and white. 


CONCENTRATED METHANOL 


ANTI-FREEZE 


CARBIDE & CARBON lal itery a CORP 
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package for Winter-Fio—its premium anti-freeze. 
it is concentrated methanol which has been colored 
and effectively inhibited. 
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The New 


FABRIC CLEANER 


Shinola offers a number of new display cartons to 
dealers, and their use is bringing definite sales 
results. Well designed displays permit the retailer 
to show his wares on counters, etc., thereby keep- 
ing the product constantly before the buying public 


Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio, 
adopt a new design 
for their famous 
stock fly spray. 
Material is avail- 
able in smaller 
sizes in addition to 
the gallon can 
shown in the photo- 
graph to the left. 
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Patents 


A Complete Cheek-List of Products, Apparatus, Equipment. Processes 





Agricultural Chemicals 


Manufacture fertilizer; 
nitrates, ammonium sulfate, 
T. Keenan, Frostproof, 
Frostproof, Fla. 

Method processing fish material to be used as fertilizer; 
dehyde during process. No. 2,003,887. Lawrence T. Hopkinson, 
ington, D. C, 

Production 
terial action. No. 
Victoria, Australia. 

Preparation spray material; 
failure to swell or disperse in water. 
Washington, D. C., dedicated to the 
the People of the U. S. 

Production of globular granules of mixed fertilizer with ammonium 
nitrate as main constituent. No. 2,005,997, Carl Krauch and Carl 
Eyer, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, Gottwald Baetz, Oggersheim, and 
Friedrich Korn, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Germany, 


using cyanamid, fruit pomace, alkali_ metal 
and superphosphate. No. 2,002,400. Edward 
Fla., one-half to Florida Fruit Canners, Inc., 


using formal- 


Wash- 


artificial manure from waste cellulose materials by _bac- 
2,004,706. Ferdinand Adolphus Nuske, East Malvern, 


a flocculated bentonite characterized by 
No. 2,004,788. Edmund L, Green, 
free use of the Government and 


Cellulose 

Method treating fibriform cellulose acetate, soluble in chloroform but 
insoluble in acetone, to render it soluble in acetone and yet preserve its 
fibrous structure. No. 2,002,674. Richard Muller and Martin Schenck, 
Mannheim, and Wilhelm ee Mannheim-Waldhof, et. to 
C.F. Boehringer & Soehne G. m. b. H., Mannheim- Waldhof, Germany. 

Production of a continuous web of cellulose ester plastic of uniform 
thickness. No. 2,002,711. Frederic A. Parkhurst, Bethesda, Md., and 
Gustavus J. Esselen, Swampscott, Mass., to Fiberloid Corp., Indian 
Orchard, Mass. 

Production cellulose derivatives containing an inorganic substituent; 
treating cellulose ethyl ether with phosphorus oxychloride in presence of 
an organic diluent. No. 2 ,002,811. Max Hagedorn and Eugen Guhring, 
Dessau in Anhalt; Otto Reichart, Dessau-Ziebigk in Anhalt, Germany; 
to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production artificial products of regenerated cellulose. No. 2,002,822. 
Herbert Mahn, Harry Meyer, and Hugo Pfannenstiel, Dessau in Anhalt, 
Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Preparation composition comprising a cellulose a and a bis-aryl 
ether of a polyglycol. No. 2,003,295. Emmette F. Izard, Elsmere, Del., 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co , Wilmington, Del. 

Separation non-cellulosic constituents from lignified celllulose materials; 
digesting materials with an aqueous solution of a di-olefine glycol. No. 
2,003,347. Henry Dreyfus, London, England, 

Process acting upon a cellulose ,ester, containing still esterifiable OH 
groups, with a chloride of an acid ester of a polybasic acid. No. 2,003,- 
408. Adolf Weihe, to Deutsche Celluloid-Fabrik, both parties of Eilen- 
burg in Sachsen, Germany. 

Manufacture of viscose from 
cotton plant (from which the cotton has been removed). 
Gideon Howard Palmer, East Orange, N. 

Production continuous filament threads of cellulose acetate. 
139. Wm. Ivan Taylor, Spondon, near Derby, England, 
Corp. of America, a corporation of America. 

Manufacture filaments, threads, films, etc. 
viscose into an aqueous coagulating bath containing 
2,004,271. Henry Dreyfus, London, England. 

Manufacture filaments, yarns, films and like extruded products from 


alpha cellulose obtained from purified 
No. 2,003,696. 


No. 2,004,- 
to Celanese 


from viscose; spinning 
a thiocyanate. No. 


aqueous cellulosic solutions. No, 2,004,272. Henry Dreyfus, London, 
England. Z ; : 
Manufacture filaments, yarns, films, etc., from solutions of organic 


derivatives of cellulose. No. 2,004,273. Henry Dreyfus, London, England, 
Process packaging set cellulose acetate yarn in a condition liable to 
produce contraction of the yarn after same is wound on the package. 
No. 2,004,274. Henry Dreyfus, London, England. 
Manufacture artificial threads and other products from cellulose com- 
pounds. No. 2,004,877. Leon Lilienfeld, Vienna, Austria. 


Production cellulose by digestion of vegetable growths with mixed 
nitric and organic acids. No, 2,005,190. Herman B. Kipper, Accord, 
Mass. 


Manufacture of cellulose esters by esterifying with hydrohalide acid 


and hydrohalide of nitrogen containing base. No. 2,005,223. Henry 
Dreyfus, London, England. 
Dyeing cellulose ester fibers with acridone compound. No. 2,005,303. 


Louis Spiegler and Henry R. Lee, 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

Production 
stannous chloride. No. 
Germany; one-half to 
Germany. 

Production strengthened absorptive 
ated cellulose. No. 2,005,397. 
Berlin, N. H. 


South Milwaukee, Wis., to E. I. 
Wilmington, Del. 
non-discolorizing cellulose material by 
2,005,378. Franz Kiel, 
Zellstofffabrik Wak thof, 


impregnation with 
Mannheim-Waldhof, 
Mannheim-Waldhof, 


distribution of regener- 
to Brown Co., both of 


paper by 
Milton O. Schur, 


Esterification of cellulose with modified gore gr acid catalyst. 
No. 2,005,398. Cyril Staud, Rochester, N. Y., and James D. Coleman, 
Columbus, Ohio, to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, MN; o 

Production new cellulose derivative composition. No. 2,005,414. 


Harry B. Dykstra, to E. I. du Pont de 
mington, Del. 


both of Wil- 


Nemours & Co., 
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Chemical Industries 


Chemical Specialties 

Preparation a cotton fiber spraying oil; consisting of a light lubricat- 
ing oil having dissolved therein a water-soluble soap and lecithin. No. 
2,002,885. James G. Detwiler, New York City; Theodore C. Heisig, 
Bayonne, and John E. Rosnell, Bound Brook, N. J.; and Frank W. 
Hall, Port Arthur, Tex., to Texas Co., New York City. 

Preparation a stencil and marking ‘ink: consisting of liquid shellac, 
turpentine, beeswax, pigment, and alcohol. No. 2,002,939. Wm. Ernest, 
Martinez, Cal., one-half to Emanuel H. Baer, Associated, Cal. 

Production a metal drawing lubricant. No. 2,003,368. Alfred H. 
Kelling, Chicago, Ill., to International Patents Development Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Production graphite lubricant; emulsion of degras from which fatty 
acids have been removed, kerosene, water, turpentine, aqueous solution 
of ammonia, and graphite in suspension in emulsion. No. 2,003,564. 
ee Thorpe, to Robert Elroy Wark, both parties of Toronto, 
Canada. 

Liquid adhesive adapted to vulcanize and firmly secure a plastic rubber 
composition containing sulfur to a leather-like surface; comprising crepe 


rubber, rosin, zinc dimethyl dithio carbamate, and benzol. No. 2,004,- 
059. "Roland R. Bollman, Mt. Washington, and Conrad L. Ornes, 
Cincinnati, O., to Perfect Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Manufacture an adhesive; mixture of cashew nut shell liquid and 
gelatin, No. 2,004,370. Mortimer T. Harvey, East Orange, N. J., to 
Harvel Corp., a corporation of N. J. 

Manufacture a perborate soap powder containing sodium silicate and 
magnesium chloride uniformly distributed therein as stabilizing substance 
in amount equivalent to 0.1 to 0.3% of magnesium oxide on the weight 
of the soap powder. No. 2,004,670. Chas. Watson Moore, Warrington, 
Lancaster; and Horatio Ballantyne, Tadworth, Surrey, England, to 
Lever Bros., Ltd., Port Sunlight, England. 

Preparation soap having an aliphatic open-chain alcohol, having from 
8 to 20 carbon atoms, and corresponding to a fatty acid which is con- 
tained in naturally occurring fats. No. 2,004,874. Wilbur Arthur 
— Sateneeeeie Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Process for producing high percentage transparent soaps. No. 2,005,- 
160. Wilhelm Pape, Benrath-on-the-Rhine, Germany, to Procter and 
Gamble Co., Ivorydale, Ohio. 

Process homogenizing and refining soap base by regulating temperature 
and forcing base through small orifice under pressure. No. 2,005,333. 
_ W. Bodman, Winchester, Mass., to Lever Brothers Co., Cambridge, 
1ass. 

Production insecticide of composition a solution in an organic solvent, 
No. 2,005,797. W illiam Moore, Chappaqua, N. Y., to American Cyanamid 


Co, New York, N. Y 

Production of emulsion printing ink. No. 2,005,945. Earl H. McLeod, 
— N. J., to The International Printing Ink Corp., New York, 

Grinding composition containing bentonite, 
glycolic compound. No. 2,006,162. Herman C. 
both of Brooklyn, New York, 

Contact insecticide composed of lecithin. 
aaa Wilmington, Del., to The 
Ohio. 


Coal Tar Chemicals 


Preparation anthraquinone derivative. No. 2,002,247. Wilhelm Moser, 
Riehen, near Basel, and Walter Fioroni, Binningen, near Basel, Switzer- 
land, to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Basel, Switzerland. 

Preparation anthraquinone derivative. No. 2,002,264. Hermann Hauser, 
Basel, and Max Bommer, Riehen, near B: asel, Switzerland, to Society 
of Chemical Industry in Basle, Basel, Switzerland, 

Preparation n-substituted derivative of sulfoanilines. No. 2,002,612. 
Wilhelm Neelmeier and Wilhelm Meiser, Leverkusen-I, G.-Werk, Ger- 
many, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Apparatus and process for ‘compressing coal in a chamber oven; 
retorts, etc. No. 2,002,614. Hermann Petsch, Recklinghausen, Germany, 
to Carl Still, Recklinghausen, Germany. 

Method recovering from hot coal distillation gases a tar acid oil, readily 
extractable with aqueous caustic soda, for removal of tar acids there- 
from. No. 2,002,704. Stuart Parmelee Miller, Englewood, N. J., to 
The Barrett Co., New York City. 

Preparation methyl-anthraquinone; 
oxidizing agent. No. 2,002,988. Louis Spiegler, So. 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation indol compound. No. 2,003,421. Fritz Ballauf and Albert 


water, abrasive, and a 
Fuchs, to Permatex Co., 


No. 2,006,227, Euclid W. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, 


treating with a water. soluble 
Milwaukee, Wis., 


Schmelzer, Cologne-Mulheim, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New 
York City. 
Production amino-arylthiazole compounds. No. 2,003,444. Richard 


Herz, Frankfort-am-Main, and Max Schubert, Frankfort-am-Main-Fechen- 
heim, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Treatment fuel gas to remove ammonia. No, 2,003,560. Mark Shoeld, 
Mt. Lebanon Township, Allegheny County, Pa., to Koppers Co. of Dela- 
ware, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Coking retort oven. No. 2,003,565. Joseph van Ackeren, O’Hara 
Township, Allegheny County, Pa., to Koppers Co. of Delaware, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Production organic products containing oxygen from aliphatic hydro- 
carbon oils containing unsaturated compounds. No. 2,003,584. Wilhelm 
Dietrich and Max Harder, Oppau, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am- 
Main, Germany. 
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Production azanthracene derivatives. No. 2,003,596. Karl Koeberle 
and Ernst Ploetz, Ludwigshafen-am- Rhine, Germany, to General Aniline 
Works, New York City. 

Preparation benzyl piperidine-1-carbothionolate. No. 2,003,703. 
Frank Twiss, Sutton Coldfield, and Frederick Arthur Jones, 
England, to Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Manufacture 2'’-nitro-2-carboxy-diphenylamine. No. 2,003,842. Louis 
Spiegler, So. Milwaukee, Wis., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation quinizarine; phthalic anhydride and para-chlor-phenol being 
condensed in concentrated sulfuric acid in presence of boric acid. No. 
2,003,859. Henry R. Lee, So. Milwaukee, Wis., to E. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production bituminous emulsion, 


Douglas 
Birmingham, 


containing bitumen of two different 
degrees of hardness. No. 2,003,860. Kenneth E. McConnaughay, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., to Pre Cote Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Paving composition, consisting of a mixture of aggregate and a bitumin- 


ous binder. No. 2,003,861. Kenneth E. McConnaughay, to Pre Cote 
Corp., both parties of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Production phenol from homologous phenols and hydrozen. No. 2,003,- 


941, Leopold Kahl, Charlottenburg-Berlin, 
Aktiengesellschaft, Berlin, Germany. 

Production of 6-methoxy-6-ethoxythio-indigo. No. 2,005,041. 
Krauss and Walter Brunner, Frankfort-on-the-Main- Fechenheim, 
to General Aniline Works, New York, N. Y. 

Production coal tar oil and pitch by distillation of high temperature 
tar with minimum pitch decomposition. No. 2,005,077. John V. E. 
Dickson, Yonkers, N. Y. to The Barrett Co., New York, N. 

Production anthraquinone derivative with phenyl group in beta position, 
No. 2,005,529. Oakley M. Bishop and Alexander J. Wuertz, to E. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., all of Wilmington, Del. 

Production of alkoxy- phenyl- imidazole by boiling alkoxy-phenyl-acetalyl- 
thiourea with aqueous sulphuric acid to form a_1-alkoxy-phenyl-2-mer- 
captoimidazole. No. 2,005,538. Max Engelmann, to E. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Production of N para (beta- naphthyl-amino) phenyl morpholine by con- 
densing beta- — with N(p-amino-phenyl) morpholine at reflux tem- 
eratures. No. 2,005,571. George Clifford Strouse, to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., ve of Wilmington, Del. 

Production of 4-amino-1, 8-naphthalene-di-carboxylic acid imides and 
4-alkylamino-1, 8-naphthalene- dicarboxylic acid alkylimides. No. 2,006,- 
017. Wilhelm-Eckert and Walter Gmelin, Frankfort 7 the-Main-Hochst, 
Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., New York, ¥. 

Production coke and combustible gases by nant a combustible fluid 
in coke oven to produce combustible gases. No. 2,006,115. Joseph 
Schaefer, Dortmund, Germany. 


Germany, to Rutgerswerke- 


Carl 


Germany 


Coatings 


Production lacquer 


composition highly resistant to deterioration upon 
prolonged standing; 


using mixture of ethylene dichloride and_ isopropy! 


alcohol, dissolving cellulose acetate therein. No. 2,003,655. Ernest W. 
Reid, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., New York 
City. 


Coating granules with solution, so that granules will not sy a when 
—— to weather. No. 2,003,849. Wm. H. Alton, to R. Vanderbilt 

both parties of New York City. 

"“thanatestare colored granules; first coating granules with a solution 
of sodium silicate carrying coloring material. No. 2,003,850. Wm. H. 
Alton, to R. T. Vanderbilt Co., both parties of New “York City. 

Production a black lacquer enamel; involving the incorporation of 
black stock in a suitable solvent. No. 2,004,514. Henry W. Battle, Jr., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Coating composition; including chlorinated rubber, an abietic acid ester, 
- a solvent. No. 19,612. Reissue. Wm. Koch, to Hercules Powder 
Cc both parties of Wilmington, Del. 

"Wiedaetion of a coating composition including chlorinated rubber and 
an abietic acid ester. No. 19,612—reissue. William Koch to Hercules 
Powder Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 


Dyes, Stains, etc. 

Process dyeing animal fibers. No. 2,001,992, 
Krzikalla, and Alfred Kirsch, Mannheim, 
Works, N. Y. City. 

Manufacture fluoranthene dyestuff; 
fluoranthene with an anhydride of 
No. 2,002,130. Robert 
Slovakia. 

Process dyeing materials; by treatment in a sulfide bath using an azo 
dyestuff. No. 2,002,406. Robert Lantz, Paris, France, one-half to 
Societe Anonyme des Matieres Colorantes & Produits Chimiques de Saint- 


Heinrich Wagner, Hans 
Germany, to General Aniline 


using condensation product of 
an aromatic ortho dicarboxylic acid. 
Sedlmayr and Erich Kruta, Aussig, Czecho 


Denis, Paris, France. 

Production dyestuffs of the triarylmethane series. No. 2,003,407. 
Ottmar Wahl, Leverkusen-I, G.-Werk; Werner Muller, Cologne-am- 
Rhine; and Rudolf Fingado, Leverkusen- Wiesdorf, Germany, to General 


Aniline Works, New York City. 
Preparation a water-insoluble leuco compound of a vat dyestuff, com- 


pound being stable to air. No. 2,003,641. Hermann Berthold, Lever- 
kusen-am-Rhine; Carl Krauss, Frankfort- -am-Main-Fechenheim; and Alfred 
Hagenbocker, Frankfort-am-Main-Hochst, Germany, to General Aniline 


Works, New York City. 
Production vat dye pastes comprising a water-insoluble vat dye and a 
quaternary base compound. No. 2,003,960. Ronald Tonkin and James 


Stevenson Wilson, Earl’s Road, Grangemouth, Scotland, to Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, England. 
Production azo dyestuffs. No. 2,004,250. Hans Schmidhelm and 


Richard Gast, Frankfort-am- Main- Fechenheim, 
Aniline Works, New York City. 

Manufacture azo dyestuff. No. 2,004,383. 
Hans Thomae, Frankfort-am-Main, 
New York City. 

Vat and sulfur dyestuff preparation for printing cotton. No. 
Hermann Berthold, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, Germany, 
Works, New York City. 

Improving fastness of dyeing produced on materials by means of water- 
soluble dyestuffs. No. 2,004,476. Fritz Barz, Albert Landolt, Wilhelm 
Geigy, Hans Kaegi, and Chas. Graenacher, Basel, Switzerland, to Society 
of Chemical Industry in Basle, Basel, Switzerland. 

Preparation imidazole derivatives especially useful as textile assistants. 
No. 2,004,864. Chas. Graenacher, Basel, and Franz Ackermann, Bin- 


Germany, to General 


Kurt Schimmelschmidt and 
Germany, to General Aniline Works, 


2,004,458. 
to General Aniline 


ningen, near Basel, Switzerland, to Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle, Basel, Switzerland. 
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Process producing pattern effects on materials by discharging color with 
Pang of stannous chloride and titanous chloride, No 
ee Holland Ellis and Henry Charles Olpin, Spondon, neat 
England to Celanese Corp., of America, a corporation of Delaware 

Dyestuffs of anthraquinoneacridone series. No. 2,005,321. Max Albert 
Kunz, Mannheim, and Erich Berthold and Karl Koeberle, Ludwigshafen 
on-the-Rhine, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., New York, N. ¥ 

Production dyestuffs of dibenzanthrone series. No. 2,005,574. Alex 
ander J. Weurtz, Carrolville, Wis., and Oakley M. Bishop, deceased, late 
of Wilmington, Del., by Eva P. Bishop and Wilmineton Trust Co.. 
executors, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., all of Wilmington, Del 

Preparation dyestuffs of dibenzanthrone series, a transformation product 
of mono-iso-alkylether of dihydroxy- dibenzanthrone. No. 2,005,810. Otto 
Stallmann, South Milwaukee, Wis., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Water insoluble azo dyestuff containing benzanthrone nucleus. No 
2,005,848. Gerhard Schrader, Opladen, near ee the-Rhine, Get 
many, to General Aniline W orks, Inc., New York, ¥. 

Dyestuft production of the quinophthalone series yg 
ness. No. 2,006,022. Goerg Kranzlein and Ludwig Schnorig, Frank 
fort-on-the-Main, and Hans Schlichenmaier, Kelkheim in Taunus, Ger 
many, to General Aniline Works, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Reduction of quinhydrone to hydroquinone by finely divided iron in 
absence of free acid. No, 2,006,324. Joseph Schumacher, Peru, IIl., to 
Carus Chemical Co., a corporation of Tllinois. 


2,005,18 
Derby, 


good light fast 


Explosives 


Preparation a priming mixture comprising basic lead trinitroresorcinol 
and lead dinitrophenylazide. No. 2,002,960. Jos. D. McNutt, to Win 
chester Repeating Arms Co., both parties of New Haven, Conn. 

Manufacture gelatinized propellant explosives containing nitrocellulos« 
and a liquid nitric ester of a polyhydric aliphatic alcohol; using also a 
mixture of diethyl diphenyl urea and dimethyl diphenyl urea. No. 2,003, 
914. Edward Whitworth, Saltcoats, Scotland, to Imperial Chemical Indus 
tries, Ltd., London, England. 

Preparation a priming mixture for ammunition primers; 
nitrosoaminoguanyltetrazene and lead azide. No, 
McNutt, to Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
Conn. 

Ammunition priming composition containing a combustion initiator, and 
a copper ammonium salt of diazo-amino-tetrazole. No. 2,004,719. Willi 
Brun, Bridgeport, Conn., to Remington Arms Co., a corporation of 
Delaware. 


using guanyl 
2,004,505. Jos. D 
both parties of New Haven, 


Manufacture a liquid, explosive solvent or colloiding agent for nitro 
cellulose; using nitroglycerine in admixture with one or more of the 
nitro derivatives of ethylbenzene. No. 2,004,941. Geo. C. Hale, Dover, 


N. J. 
Priming mixture of an 
azide. No, 2,005,197. 


alkalie or alkaline 


earth salt of dinitropheny! 
Joseph D. McNutt, 


to Winchester Repeating Arms 


Co., both of New Haven, Conn, 
Fine Chemicals 

Production amino anthyridines. No. 2,002,280 Walter Schoeller, 
Berlin-Westend, and Otto von Schickh, Berlin, Germany, to Schering 
Kahlbaum A. G., Berlin, Germany. 

Manufacture halogen alkenyl phenols. No. 2,002,447 Stanislaus 
Deichsel, Wuppertal-Elberfeld, Germany, to Winthrop Chemical Co., 


New York City. 

Production heterocyclically substituted per-hydrocarbazoles. No. 2,003, 
623. Max Bockmuhl, Walter Krohs, and Gustay Ehrhart, Frankfort-am 
Main, Germany, to Winthrop Chemical Co., New York City. 

Preparation alkylated aromatic ketones. No. 2,004,069. Herman A, 
Bruson, Germantown, and Otto Stein, Phila., Pa., to Rohm & Haas Co 
Phila., Pa. 

Production aminocarboxylic acids and salts, by condensation of an 
aldehyde with ammonium cyanide and saponification of the resulting 
aminocarboxylic acid nitrile. No. 2,004,523. Reinhold Fick, Ludwig 
shafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Method producing photographic dyestuft images in an emulsion con 
taining silver halide and a dye capable of being decolorized by reduction; 
using also a bath containing a weak reducing agent and an acid reacting 
agent. No. 2,004,625. Bela Gaspar, Berlin, Germany. 

Manufacture mercaptophenols; heating an alkali metal phenoxide hay 
ing at least one free ortho or para position with an alkali metal disulfide 
No. 2,004,728. Keith Wm. Palmer, Blackley, Manchester, England, to 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, England. 

Production acenaphthylene; passing vapors of acenaphthene over a 
solid dehydration catalyst. No. 2,004,884. Carl Wulff, Ludwigshafen 
am-Rhine; Otto Nicodemus, Frankfort-am-Main-Hochst; and Max Trep 
penhauer, Mannheim, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany 

Production amino derivatives of hydroxy diphenyls. No. 2,004,914 
Wm. D. Wolfe, Akron, O., to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

Process for production of compounds of the ethylene series substituted 
by aromatic residue. No. 2,005,042. Willi Krey, Uerdingen, Germany 
to I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft, Frank fort-on-the-Main, 
Germany. 

Production dyeing composition by combining diazotized aromatic 
with a as ey compound. No. 2,005,347. Eugene A. Markush, 
City, N. J., to Pharma Chemical Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Preparation tripropionin by esterification of glycerol with propionic acid 
and catalyst, and removal of water from reaction. No. 2,005,371. David 
C. Hull, Kingsport, Tenn., to Eastman Kodak Co., Roc hester, 1, he & 

Hydrolysis cellulose esters with alcohol and an inorganic salt. No 
2,005,283. Thomas F. Murray, Jr., and Cyril J. Staud, to Eastman 
Kodak Co., all of Rochester, N. Y. 

Process for preparation of selenazoles. No. 2,005,411. Leslie G. S 
Brokker and Frank L. White, to Eastman Kodak Co, all of Rochester 

be 


2 





amine 
Jersey 


‘Production benzoic acid and benzoates by oxidation of toluene with 


chromic acid salts containing some ferrous material. No. 2,005,774 
Jules Emile Demant to Bozel-Maletra Societe Industrielle de Produits 
Chimiques, both of Cuise Lamotte, France 


Production of stabilized citrus 
Ralph H. Higby, Ontario, Calif., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Production of meta-cresol-methyl-ether by reacting aqueous solution of 
alkalie-metal meta-cresolate, dimethyl sulfate. and aqueous caustic. No 
2,005,815. Walter V. Wirth, Woodstown, N. J., to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., of Wilmington, Del. 


beverage and _ sirup No. 2,005,786. 
to California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
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Photographic emulsion layers to give positive pictures. 


No. 2,005,837. 


Hans Are ns,_ Ansco Corp., Bing- 


hamton, N. 
Production of photographic silver halide emulsion layers. No. 
002. Wilhelm Schneider, Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, to Agfa 
Corp., Binghamton, N. 
Complex compounds of 
Walter Schoeller, 


Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, to Agfa 
2,006,- 


Ansco 


organic mercapto compounds. No. 2,006,003 
Berlin-Westend, Hans Goerg Allardt, Berlin-Reinicken 
dorf-West, and Adolf Fedlt, Berlin-Charlottenberg, Germany, to Schering- 
Kahlbaum A, G., Berlin, Germany. 

Substance cz ipable of lowering the uric acid level prepared from amino 
aliphatic acid and phenylquinone orthocarboxylic acid. No. 2,006,020. 
Hirsch Gregor Jacubson, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Germany. 

Process for unsymmetrical di-alkyl or alkyl-aralkyl derivatives of resor- 
cinol. No. 2,006,039. William E. Austin, to Redro Laboratories, Inc., 
both of New York, N. q; 

Production of aliph: itic-aromatic amine. No, 
Rosenmund and Fritz Kulz, Kiel, Germany. 

Production of substituted’ malonic acids. No. 
and Felix Kaufler to Dr. 
chemische Industrie, 


2,006,114. Karl Wilhelm 
2,006,314. 
Alexander Wacker Gesellschaft 
G.m.b.H., all of Munich, Germany. 


Paul Halbig 
fur Electro 


Glass and Ceramics 


Manufacture 
using 


laminated glass partially pervious to ultra-violet light; 
powder of a plastic composition containing a derivative of cellulose 
and sheets of glass of quartz content. No. 2,002,082. Camille Dreyfus, 
New York City. 

Production plate of laminated glass; comprising pair of glass sheets 
with an interposed sheet of plasticized cellulose nitrate, and a layer of 
cement between opposing faces of the glass and plastic sheets. No 
2,003,330. John C. Zola, Tarentum, Pa., to Duplate Corp., a corporation 
of Delaware. 

Article having a ceramic or vitreous surface with a sprinkling of metal 
particles fused and incorporated therein, No. 2,004,567. Isaac V. Brum- 
baugh, St. Louis, Mo. 

Method vitreous enameling 
2,004,632. Wesley G. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Production laminated glass by 
bling sheets, applying heat and 
Dennison, Tarentum, Pa. to Duplate Corp., Allegheny County, Pa. 

Production variegated glass articles by melting separately glasses of 
different color and combining in gob form. No. 2,005,519. Henry A. 


ferrous metals by a_ wet 


process. No. 
Martin, to A. O. 


Smith Corp., both parties of 


coating glass sheet with cement, assem 


pressure. No. 2,005,075. Brook J. 


Fisher and James Presly Lindsay, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Laminated safety glass with cellulose layer plasticized with methyl 
phthalyl ethyl glycollate No. 2,006,182. Joseph D. Rvan, to Libbey 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., both of Toledo, Ohio. 


Industrial Chemical Apparatus, etc. 


Conversion of a vaporized hydrocarbon into acetylene and carbon black 
hy treatment in the electric arc. No, 2,002,003. Otto Eisenhut, Heidel 
berg, and Heinrich Schilling and Paul Baumann, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, 
Germany, to 1. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany 





Preparation solvent for acetyl cellulose. No. 2,002,069. James F 
Walsh, East Orange, and Amerigo F. Caprio, Newark, N. J., to Celluloid 
‘ rp, Newark, N. a. 

ifacture aliphatic anhydrides. No, 2,002,084. Henry Dreyfus, 
I on, England 
iufacture aliphatic anhydrides. No. 2,002,085. Henry Dreyfus, 
] 


London, England 
Method of clearing the contents of 

No. 2,002.1 $5 Gottfried Jakob, 

Chemische Werke Marienfelde 


(,ermany., 


fermentation and storage containers. 
Perlach, near Munich, Germany, to 
Aktiengesellschaft, Berlin-Marienfelde, 


Stabilization carbon tetrachloride No. 2,002,168. Paul S. “es 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Niagara Smelting Corp., Niagara Falls, 


Manufacture calcined gypsum of high consistency; 
mixed with paraffin. No. 2,002,176. Jos. G. 
o U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago, Il. 

Method preventing polymer precipitation in an aqueous 
solution; adding hydrogen sulfide to solution to cause 
y 3. Wilbie Scott Hinegardner, Prince Bay, 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


_using raw ba 
Gustafson, Midland, Cal., 


formaldehyde 
prec ipité ition. 
I N. Y¥., to 





ik. I. du Pont de 


Apparatus for converting milky liquids, solutions, dispersions, and 
emulsions into powder form by drying. No. 2,002,252. Mart.nus 
ioe ies Stam, The Hague, Netherlands. 


Separator for liquids having different specific gravities. No. 2,002,253. 


Herbert Alexander Thompson, Benton, Northumberland, England. 
Manufacture phosphorus oxychloride; reacting phosphoric acid, phos- 
phorus trichloride, and chlorine in presence of water. No. 2,002,277. 


Harold P. Roberts, Nitro, W. Va., to Herbert S. Kreighbaum, Akron, oO. 
Production caustic potash and oxalic acid. No. 2,002,342. Max Enderli, 
to Rudolph Koepp & Co. Chemische Fabrik A. G., both parties of 
Oestrich Genmany. 
Process removing hydrogen sulfide 
hy¢rogen sulfi No. 2.002.365. 
muny, to Keno ers Co. of 





from gases containing ammonia and 
Constanz Eymann, Essen-Ruhr, Ger- 
Delaware, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Thermal treatment of hydrocarbon gases or vapors in an 
heated reaction zone. No. 2,002,524. Adrien 
Hahnemann Bayley, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

te ange itus for thermal treatment of gases and vapors. No. 2,002,525. 
Adrien Cambron and Colin Hahnemann Bayley, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

eect for decomposing raw materials containing phosphoric acid and 
calcium, No. 2,002,547. Sven Gunnar Nordengren, Landskrona, Sweden, 


externally 
Cambron and Colin 


to Aktiebolaget Kemiska Patenter, Landskrona, Sweden. 
Production ozonization products of terpene alcohols. No. 2,002,583. 
Lanning Parke Rankin, Norton, Kan., to Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 


mington, Del. 


Process treating fruit to retard decay from mold spores; by applica- 


tion of a composition including a plastic waxy material having dissolved 
therein a chloramine. No. 2,002,589. ae N. Sharma, Berkeley, Cal., 
to Food Machinery Corp., San Jose, Cal. 

Method for generation and eg of constant gas pressure in 


closed systems, No. 
many, to Deutsche 
Frankfort-am-Main, 


2,002,621 
Gold-und 


Germany. 


Karl Wiesler, Constance Badenia, Ger- 
Silber-Scheideanstalt vormals Roessler, 





Oxidation process; treating compounds to be oxidized with a suspen- 
sion of wet-ground manganese-dioxide-containing material. No. 2,002,627. 
Frank A. Canon, New Brunswick, N. J., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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Production reaction product of ketones and amines. No. 2,002,642. 
Ludwig Meuser and Percy Joshua Leaper, Naugatuck, Conn., to U. S 
Rubber Co., New York City. 

Method preparing activ: “- vegeté able carbons. No. 2,002,651. Leonard 
Wickenden, Manhasset, N. Y., and John Jay Naugle, New York City. 

Method purification of goa -containing solutions. No. 2,002,654. 


Harry E. Bierbaum, 
Angeles, Cal. 
Production calcium carbamate; treating saturated aqueous ammoniacal 
solutions of ammonium carbamate with calcium compounds soluble in the 
liquid phase. No. 2,002,656. Nikodem Caro, Berlin-Dahlem; Albert 
Rudolph Frank, Berlin-Halensee; and Hans Heinrich Franck, Berlin- 
Charlottenberg, Germany, 
Production potassium carbamate; 


Long Beach, Cal., to General 


Salt Co,., Ltd. Los 


acting with ammonium carbamate on 
a potassium salt in anhydrous liquid ammonia. No. 2,002,681. Carl 
Theodor Thorssel and August Kristensson, Cassel, Germany. 
Preparation potassium carbonate or potassium hydroxide. No. 2,002,- 
684. Friedrich Bartling, Huglfing, and Hermann Fricke, Munich, Ger- 
many; Jenny Bartling, Huglfing, Germany, executrix of said Friedrich 
Bartling, deceased; to Alterum Kredit-Aktiengesellschaft, Berlin, Germany. 
Production of ketones by action of water-vapor on aliphatic alcohols, 
No. 2,002,794. Wilhelm Querfurth, Constance, Germany, to Deutsche 
oe Silber-Scheideanstalt vormals Roessler, Frankfort-am-Main, 
sermany. 


Process for separating valuable constituents of waste organic 


mixtures 
containing potassium compounds, such as fermentation residues. No. 
2,002,797. Gustave T. Reich, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Polymerization of nickel carbonyl. No. 2,002,805. Hugh Graham 
Webster, London, Ont., Canada, one-half to John W. G. Winnett, 
London, Ont., Canada. 

Preparation, simultaneously in the dry way, of ferric salts of two 


different acids, one being a ferric halide. No. 2,002,859. 
Levy, Surrey, and Geo. Wynter Gray, London, England. 

Manufacture calcined gypsum; calcining gypsum and adding a halogen 
acid to gypsum before completion of calcining operation. No. 2,002,945. 


Stanley Isaac 


Gilbert A. Hoggatt, Buffalo, N. Y., to Certain-teed Products Corp., 
New York City. 

Apparatus for making Portland cement. No. 2,002,972. Thorkild 
Avnsoe, Bellerose, N. Y., to International Cement Corp., New York 
City. 

Method washing fruit, etc., to remove spray materials; applying a 


solution containing hydrochloric acid and an alkali metal salt of a sul 
fonated hydrocarbon. No. 2,003,005. Harry C. McLean and Albert L 
Weber, to Endowment Foundation, all parties of New Brunswick, N. 
Purification of strong phosphoric acid. No. 2,003,051. Wm. i. 
Knox, Jr., Nashv lle, Tenn., to Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, ° III. 
Process for heat treatment of oils and fats; more particularly for 
the purpose of bleaching and hardening same. No. 2,003,076. Wilhelm 
Gensecke, Gonzenheim, near Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, to American 
Lurgi Corp., New York City. 
Method and apparatus for 
No. 2,003,131. Raymond C. 
Soley, to Carborundum Co., 


manufacturing articles of bonded granules. 
Benner, Prescott H. Walker, and Wm. G. 
all parties of Niagara Falls, ; A 
Apparatus for separating granular material. No. 2,003,141. 
I. Dorfan, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Blaw-Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa. 
Method and apparatus for compounding flame and waterproofing com 
positions for aqueous cellulosic media. No. 2,003,148. Frederick W 
Hochstettcr, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Treesdale Late. Inc., a corporation of 
Delaware. 
Preparation magnesium carbonate; suspending magnesium oxide in 
water, adding ammonia gas to suspension, then continuously adding CQp. 
No. 2,003,208. Walter Hoge MacIntire, Knoxville, Tenn., to American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacture light, porous, cellular, dust-free, 


Morton 


granular activated hard 


wood charcoal, having an iodine absorption value of over 60%. No. 
2,003,277, nag T. Olson, Marquette, Mich., to Clevelan1 Cliffs Iron 


Co., Cleveland, 

Mi: inufacture active ited wood charcoal. No. 2,003,278. Edgar T. 
New York City, to Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland, O 

Production thermo nonconducting packing material; comprising mass of 
non-adhering, loosely associated asbestos fibers treated with a soap of a 
bivalent metal to render them water repellent. No. 2,003,335. Carl 
Black, Cleveland Heights, O., to Ric-Will Co., Cleveland, O. 

Production and recovery of sodium carbamate and ammonium chloride. 
No. 2,003,378. Robt. Burns MacMullin, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to 
Mathieson Alkali Works, New York City. 

Production hydroxyalkylated derivatives of aliphatic and isocyclic aro- 
matic amino compounds containing replaceable hydrogen attached to nitro- 
gen. No. 2,003,386. Henry Chas. Olpin and Sydney Hubert Bannister, 
Spondon, near Derby, England, to Celanese Corp. of America, a corpora- 
tion of Delaware. 

Medium for transferring heat or pressure; consisting of an anhydrous 
mixture of at least two Maly Pag» alcohols. No. 2,003,429. Henry L. 
Cox, So. Charleston, W. Va., to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., New 
York City. 

Manufacture 


Olson, 


sulfuric acid from hydrogen sulfide gas by the contact 
process, No. rs Ingenuin Hechenbleikner, Charlotte, N. 
Thos. C. Oliver, Great Neck, and Samuel F. Spangler, Flushing, N. Y.. 
to Chemical Construction Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 

Process for synthesis of organic compounds in the vapor phase in 
which carbon monoxide is one of the reacting constituents. No. 2,003,477. 
John C. Woodhouse, to E. [. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Preparation glaze for non-metallic 
element having a surface coating of 
which is bouded with a vitrifiable honding agent. No. 2,003,592. Ernst 
Hediger, to Globar Corp., hoth parties of Niagara Falls, N. 

Production w: aterproof concretes and mortars; 
of a soap forming fatty 
W. Scripture, ibe 
Cleveland, O. 

Production 
cement, inert 


resistors; silicon carbide heating 


more finely divided silicon carbide 


mixing a water-emulsion 
acid with hydraulic cemert. No. 2,003,613 Edw. 
Clevelaid Heights, O., to Master Builders Co 
Portland 
2,003,656. 


cement; 
mineral 


comprising 
material, 


finely ground mixture of 
and oleaginous material. No. 


Howard R. Starke, Riverside, Cal., to Riverside Cement Co.. Los Angeles. 
Cal; 
Preparation anhydrous liquid medium consisting of ethylene and diethy 


lene glycols, to be used for heat and transfer pressure. No, 2,003,662 
Henry L. Cox, So. Charleston, W. Va., and Leo J. Clapsadle, Buffalo, 
N. Y., to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., New York City. 

fre.tment concentrated aqueous caustic soda solutions to remove sul- 
fate; rst step passing a through a filter-bed comprising a salt of 


carhome acid. No. 2,003,734. Harold +: eg Broadhurst, Mossley Hill, 
Liverpool, England, to Penn, Salt Mf: , Puila., Pa. 
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Apparatus for utilizing heat transferring medium. No. 2,003,742 
Phillip H. — Charleston, W. Va., to Chemical Mfg. Co., Point 
Pleasant, W. 

Water ume apparatus; for softening water. No. 2,003,762. Edw. 
T. Turner, Dayton, Ohio, to Permutit (1934), Wilmington, Del. 

Composition for use in manufacture of containers, etc.; using paraffin 
wax, caustic potash in solution, pine rosin, and grain alcohol. No. 
2,003,789, Robert L. Falls, Charlotte, N. C., five per cent. to J. F. 
Kelley, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Apparatus for determining toughness or resistance to breakage of abra- 
sive bodies by Pa si No. 2,003,863 Romie Lee Melton and John 
Fitzpatrick, to Carborundum Co., all parties of Niagara Falls, N Y 

Preparation Pes for chain links; consisting of powdered tin, powdered 
copper, and borax. No. 2,003,865. John E. Pilling, Providence, R. 

Manufacture crystalline alumina and composition containing same. 
2,003,867. Raymond R. Ridgway, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to 
Worcester, Mass. 


No. 
Norton Co., 


Process degrading a hydrocarbon; by exposing same to action of 
radiations from a rare gas lamp. No. 2.003,898. Waldemar O. Mitscher- 
ling, to Neon Research of Connecticut, Inc., both parties of Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Manufacture an anhydrous hydrofluoric acid-ammonia composition. No, 
2,003,907. John V. Shinn, Flushing, and Tom Cummings, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to General Chemical Co., New York City. 

Production carbon dioxide from flue gases. No. 2,003,922. Roger J. 
Claret, to Natural By-Products Corp., both parties of New York City. 

App: iratus and process for manufacture of nitric acid. No. 2,004,000. 


Ingenuin Hechenbleikner, t 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Production pentaerythrite; condensing formaldehyde with acetaldehyde 
in aqueous solution in presence of an alkaline condensing agent. No. 
2,004,010. Erich Naujoks, Constance, Germany, to Deutsche Gold & 
Silber-Scheideanstalt vormals Roessler, Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 
Production a bonding composition for discrete portions of solids; com 
prising a highly viscous colloidal inorganic ~~ crystalline liquid adhesiv e 


to Chemical Construction Corp., both parties of 


mass. No. 2,004,030. Willis A. Boughton, Cambridge, Mass., to New 
England Mica Co., Waltham, Mass. 

Apparatus and process for cleaning heating surfaces, No. 2,004,042. 
Otto Eberhardt, Karlsbad, Czecho Slovakia, to A. Riebeck’sche Montan 
werke Aktiengesellschaft, Halle Saale, Germany. 

Electrolytic cell for treatment of liquids. No. 2,004,065. Karl Kaisser, 
Munich, Germany. 

Preparation tertiary butyl acetic acid. No. 2,004,066. Frank C. Whit 
more and Walter R. Trent, State College, Pa., and August H. Homeyer, 
St. Louis, Mo., to Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo. 


Process chlorin: iting compounds of the class consisting of hydrocarbons 


of the paraffin, naphthene, and aromatic series, and their partially chlor 
inated derivatives. No. 2,004,072. Henry B. Hass and Earl T. McBee, 
to Purdue Research Foundation, all parties of West Lafayette, Ind. 

Process forming ethanol; first absorbing ethylene in sulfuric acid 
No. 2,004,084. Walton B. Scott, Lloyd S. Bovier, and Ernest D. 
Matthews, to Hooker Electrochemical Co., all parties of Niagara Falls, 
N Y. 

Preparation a levulinic ester of a modified polyhydric alcohol. No. 
2,004,115. Emmette F. Izard, Elsmere, and Paul L. Salzberg, to FE. J 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., all parties of Wilmington, Del. 

Cyanide process; a cyanide product containing calcium, sodium, carbon, 
and nitrogen, and substantially free from water soluble materials other 
than cyanides. No. 2,004,130. Edward J. Pranke, Great Barrington, 
Mass., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Separation an unsaturated alcohol from a mixture comprising said 
alcohol and a saturated alcohol of at least the same number of carbon 
atoms. No. 2,004,131. Ebenezer FE. Reid, Balto., Md., to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production phenyl carbamates of aminopropanediols. 
Theodore H. Rider, Cincinnati, O. 

Production polyhydric alcohols. No. 2,004,135. Henry S. 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., both parties of Wilmington, Del. 

Oxidizing ammonia to oxides of nitrogen; passing ammonia and a gas, 
containing oxygen, through a catalyst consisting of an alloy: alloy having 


No. 2,004,132. 


Rothrock, 


solid surface coating of pure platinum. No. 2,004,141. John N. Tilley, 
Woodbury, N. J., and Harold Whitehead, So. Orange, N. J., one-half to 
E. I. du Pont de —T & Co., Wilmington, Del., and one-half to 
Baker & Co., Newark, N. 


Method recovering tetra’ ott lead from a lead sludge; 
oil and thiocarbanilide to sludge, then distilling off the 
No. 2,004,160. Frederick B. Downing, Alfred E. Parmelee, and Chas. J. 
Pedersen, Carneys Point, N. J., and Jos. L. Stecher, Wilmington, Del., 
to E. IL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Seuitiine furnace for black liquor. No. 2,004,205. Alfred G. Kernin, 
Mosinee, Wis., to Mosinee Paper Mills Co., Mosinee, Wis. 

Apparatus and means for operating breathing apparatus; solid chemical 
mixture capable of giving off oxygen especially for breathing or inhaling 


adding engine 
tetra alkyl lead. 


purposes in an exothermic reaction. No. 2,004,243. Albert Hloch, Lich- 

terfeide, near Berlin, Germany, to I. G. Frank fort-am-M:; 1in, Germany. 
Process for generating hydrocyanic acid. No. 2,094, 332. Paul La 

Frone Magill, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


Wilmington, Del. 

Binding ageut for foundry sand cores; 
taining water, Chinawood oil, and an agent adapted tu form amines with 
a portion of said oil. No. 2,004,344. Herbert L. Quandt and Julius N. 
Horak, to Quandt Chemical Co., all parties of San ‘Fr rancisco, Cal. 

Sand core binder; a plurality of sand-binling materials includ.ag 
Chinawood oil, all in the form of a permanent water-miscible aqueous 
emulsion. No. 2,004,345, Herbert IL. Quandt, deceised, late of San 
Francisco, Cal., to Carrie Anna Quandt, executrix, San Francisco, Cal., 
and Julius J. Horak, San Francisco, Cal., to Quandt Chemical Co., 
San Francisco, Cal, 

Process condensation 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
Del. 

Dry cleaning apparatus and method. No. 2,004,376. 
to Band Box Corp., both parties of St. Louis, Mo. 

Method forming non-metallic refractory material. No. 2,004,378. Chas. 
McMullen, to Carborundum Co., both parties of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Apparatus for manufacture hydraulic cement No. 2,004,381. Kristian 
Middleboe, Frederiksberg, near Copenhagen, Denmark, to FL. Smidth & 
& New York City. 

Production sound records from gelatinized acetyl cellulose, No. 2,004, 


comprising an emulsion con 


No. 2,004,350. 
Pont de 


alcohols. 
to E. I. du 


Norman D. 


Scott, 
Nemours & Co., 


Wilmington, 


John E. Martin, 


400. Alfred Otto bl gee Berlin-Steglitz, Germany. 
Production match; head provided with coating compri ing a synthetic 
resin; coating being impervious to moisture but so thin as to have no 


effect on striking qualities of match. No. 2,004,436. Alphons O. Jaeger, 


Mt. Lebanon, Pa., to American Chemical & Cyanamid Corp., New York 
City. 
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Production hydraulic cement; a dry granular mixture of ground 
calcium carbonate rock and a clinker derived from burning a mixture of 
calcium carbonate and aluminum silicate. No. 2,004,463. Gerald Otley 
Case, Sevenoaks, England, to Carbo Plaster, Ltd., Westminster, England. 

Production flexible sheet of abrasive material; ” using abrasive material 
and a base having a coating of polyhydric alcohol with polybasic acid 
and a mixture of fatty oil acids. No. 2,004,466. Jos. B. Dietz, Lans 
downe, and Henry L. Plummer, Phila., Pa., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


& Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture a stencil sheet; being a sheet:of Yoshino paper coated 
with a composition of coagulated, water-resistant gelatin, soap, and an 
oil. No. 2,004,484. Louis G. Brandt, Portsmouth, Va., to Multistamp 
— Norfolk, Va. 

Production butadiene by {catalytic dehydration of 1, 3-butylene glycol 
by action of heat. No. 2,004,521. Martin Mueller Cunradi, Ludwig 
shafen-am-Rhine, and Ernst Ober, Mannheim, Germany, to I. G., Frank 


fort-am-Main, Germany. 

Process for separate recovery of base metals capable of forming metal 
carbonyls from a material containing at least two of such metals. No 
2,004,534. Carl Muller, Mannheim; Leo Schlecht, [Ludwigshafen-am 
Rhine; and Emil Keunecke, Oppau, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am 
Main, Germany. 

Production porous building 
binding medium into a frothy 
a true sulfonic acid substance 
Hans Wolf and Hermann 
Saenger, Bitterfeld, 

Recovery vapor 
No. 2,004,586. 
Chemical Co., 


materials; making a hydraulic 
pulp together with water, 
of an aromatic compound. No. 2,004,545 
Leuchs, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine; and Hans 
Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany 
phase oxidation products and appiratus for same 
Riewen Riegler, Buffalo, N. Y., to National Aniline & 
New York City. 


mineral 
waterglass, and 


Production a refractory article comprising silicon carbide and a bond 
containing calcium fluoride. No. 2,004,594. Raymond C. Benner and 
Henry N. Baumann, Jr., to Carborundum Co., all parties of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y 


Manufacture silicon carbide refractory articles; admixing with silicon 
carbide grain a carbonaceous temporary binder and a vitrifiable binder 
No. 2,004,595. Raymond C. Benner and Henry N. Baumann, Jr., to 
Carborundum Co., all parties of Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Carbon removing composition composed of kerosene, creosote, castot 
oil, and amyl acetate. No. 2,004,628. Chas. Rexford Keen and Clyde 
Elmer Moore, San Diego, Cal. 


Method recovering nitric 


acid from nitrosyl chloride 
in P cyclic process. No. 


2,004,663. Oskar Kaselitz, 


and utilizing same 
Berlin, Germany. 


Catalytic apparatus. No. 2,004,758. Alphons O. Jaeger, Crafton, Pa., 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., New York City. 

" Frehertion N (para-amino-phenyl) morpholine. No. 2,004,763. Herbert 
A. Lubs, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., both parties of Wilmington, 
Del. 


Preparation N (p-amino-phenyl) morpholine; adding N 
phenyl) morpholine hydrochloride to an aqueous solution of a 
an alkali metal. No. 2,004,764 Herbert A. and 
Strouse, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., parties of 
Del. 

Composition containing a high melting wax, rosin, and non-drying fatt 
oil, to produce an adhesive material suitable for use in insulating frictior 
tape. No. 2,004,781. Frank M. Clark and Ralph A. Ruscetta, Pittsfield, 
Mass., to General Electric Co., a corporation of N 

Active 


(p-nitroso 
sulfide ot 
Geo. Clifford 

Wilmington 


Lubs 


all 


or toxic spray material; comprising copper silicate and lime 
No. 2,004,789. Edmund L. Green, Washington, D. C., dedicated to the 
free use of the Government and the People of the U. 

Process for preparing ammonium. sulfite or bisulfite solutions. No 
2,004,799. Roger W. Richardson, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
both parties of Wilmington, Del, 

Method stabilizing peroxide solutions; by adding a_ pyrophosphori 
acid-tin compound No. 2,004,809. Harvey N. Gilbert and Jos. S. 
Reichert, Niagara Falls, N "., to E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Manufacture potassium oxalate from potassium formate. No. 2,004,867. 


Emil Hene, Berlin, Germany, to Rudolph Koepp & Co., Chem. Fabrik, 
A, G., Oestrich, Germany. 
Apparatus for use in Kjeldahl digestions. No. 2,004,868. Abraham 
Henwood, Cynwyd, and Raymond M. Garey, Willow Grove, , 
Production thiosulfate esters. No, 2,004,873. Alfred Kirstahler, 
Dusseldorf, and Wilhelm Jacob Kaiser, Dusseldorf-Benrath, Germany 


Process for removing yellowness and opalescence in artificial materials 


prepared from a solution of a xanthated product and containing free 
sulfur. No. 2,004,875. Leon Lilienfeld, Vienna, Austria. 
Process for refining artificial materials made from a solution contain 


ing a xanthate of an oxy-organo derivative of cellulose by wet spinning 
No. 2,004,876. Leon Lilienfeld, Vienna, Austria. 

Production acid-containing container of iron or steel partially filled 
with concentrated orthophosphoric acid, No. 2,004,926. Howard Adler 
and Willard H. Woodstock to Victor Chemical Works, all of Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 

Process for fluorination of carbon compounds. No, 2,004,931. Herbert 
Wilkens Daudt and Edwin Lorenzo Mattison, to Kinetic Chemicals, Inc 
all of Wilmington, Del. 

Production of fluorine compounds by reacting carbon bisulfide with 
organic fluoride and antimony penta-chloride. No. 2,004,932. Herbert 
Wilkens Daudt, Mortimer Alexander Youker, and Harold La Belle Jones 
to Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., all of Wilmington, |el. 

Production of amidines. No. 2,004,994. John Lee, Zurich, Switzer 
land to E. R. Squibb & Sons, New Yoru: N.Y. 

Process intensifying the color of carbon black by continuous agitation 
and slow oxidation to increase stable oxygen content No. 2,005,022 
Edward H. Damon, Skellytown, Tex. to Cabot Carbon Co., Pampe, 
Tex. 

Production shellac solution for etched photographic printing forms by 
dissolving shellac in alkaline aqueous solution No. 2.005.060. Max 


Thimann, Cologne-Braunsfeld, Germany to Dr. Bekk & Kaulen Chemische 
Fabrik G. m. b. H., Loevenich, near Cologne, Germany. 


Production acoustical plaster or tile by mixing granules of pumice and 


cork in ratio 3 to 1. No. 2,005,069, Napoleon M. Bernier, Cambridge 
Mass. 

Process for recovery iron salts from iron sulfate solution by heating 
with small amount free acid. No. 2,005,120. Joshua C. Whetzel, and 
Rufus E. Zimmerman, Pittsburgh, Pa., to American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Co., a corporation in New Jersey 

Process for catalytic oxidation of ketones. No. 2,005,183. Walter 
Fleming and Walter Speer, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, Pgh -yend to 
I. G. Farbenindustrie Akteingesellschaft, Frankfort-on-the-Main. Germany 

Process improving baking qualities of flour by adding substance from 
methane series combined with chlorinated nitrogen. No. 2,005,26# 
Rudolf Ruter, Cologne-Deutz, Germany. 
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Process polymerizing organic aaa containing double linkage by 
emulsification at 30-60°C. No. 2,005,295. Kurt Meisenburg, Leverkusen, 
near Cologne-on-the- Rhine ; Germ: any, to I. G., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany. 

Process purifying natural heavy spar by calcining at 1300 to 1350°C. 
and quenching in mineral acid. Po 2,005,296. Johannes Muller and 
Manfred Muller, Homberg-on-the-Lower-Rhine, Germany, to Sachtleben 
Aktiengesellschaft fur Bergbau und Chemische Industrie, Co'ozne-on-the 
Rhine, Germany. 

Production of 2-acetylamino-3-chloranthraquinone by acetylating certain 
isomers and isolating desired product. No. 2,005,317. Fritz Helwert and 


Albert Palm, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, to General Aniline Works, Inc., 
New York, 

Production and. waterproofing of heat insulating material. No. 2,005,- 
356. Edward A, Hughes, Somerville, N. J., to 


Toohey and Archibald 
Johns-Manville Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Contact process for sulfuric acid by passing sulfur dioxide and oxygen 
over carrier impregnated with platinum and a promoter. No. 2,005,412. 
Gerald C. Connolly, and Jeremiah Pierce, to Chester F, Hockley, as 
received for The Silica Gel Corp., all of Baltimore, Md. 

Production silicofluorides for timber preserving by fluosilicic acid on 
zine with reduced copper catalyst. No. 2,005,488. Emil Gotthilf Leopold 
Abel, to Brander Farbwerke, Chemische Fabrik Gesellschaft mit besch- 
rankter Haftung, both of Brand-Erbisdorf, Germany. 

Separation and recovery of olefines from gases by solution of copper 


salt in aqueous hydroxy-alkylamine. No, 2,005,500. Walter Philip 
Joshua, Cheam, and Herbert Muggleton Stanley, Tadworth, England. 
Production of 1-phenyl, 2-3-dimethyl-5-pyrazolone. No. 2,005,505. 


Baptist Reuter, Krailling-Planegg, Germany. 

Production of 4-dimethylamino-1-phenyl-2, 3-dimethyl-5-pyrazolone, No. 
2,005,506. Baptist Reuter, Krailling-Planegg, Germany. 

Oil treatment of coal to make lump fuel dustless. No. 
Alfred O. Vinz, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Apparatus for compressing light, dry, 
542. Herman Jacob Glaxner, Monroe, La., 
New York, ie 

Production solid driving-journal 
of viscous hydrocarbon, mineral oil, 
2,005,553. Charles A. Miller and David A. Smith, 
Valvoline Oil Co., a corporation of New Jersey. 

Drying apparatus. No. 2,005,580. Albert W. Ferre, Wellesley, Mass., 
to B. F. Sturtevant Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Simultaneous production of available phosphoric acid and available less 
common elements. No. 2,005,617, Frederick William Genz to Virginia- 
Caroline Chemical Corp., both of Richmond, Va. 

Esterification of acids of phosphorus. No. 2,005,619. George DeWitt 
Graves to E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Process oxidizing aliphatic alcohols to aldehydes with oxygen containing 
gas in presence of porous, compacted, reduced silver, No. 2,005,645. 
Harlan A. Bond, Metuchen, and Lee B. Smith, Woodbridge, N. J., to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Process and apparatus for heat treatment of substances in rotary tube 
furnaces. No. 2,005,048. Carl Paul Debuch and Ernst Markworth, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, to American Lurgi Corp., New York, 
N. Y 


2,005,512 


fine, fluffy powder. No. 2,005,- 
to Columbian Carbon Co., 


lubricant of 
hard soap, 


acid reaction composed 
higher fatty acid. No. 
Franklin, Pa., to 


amount of difficultly 
carboxylic acid. No. 
Van Weyenbergh, Rochdale, 
England, to Breda-Visada Ltd., 


Production unripened viscose emulsified with small 
hydrolyzable ester of hydrogenated phenol and a 
2,005,664. Harold Sagar, Whitworth, Emile 
and Richard Owen Jones, Manchester, 
Littleborough, Eng. 

Process of acetylating wood pulp by subjecting pulp to treatment with 
acetic acid and a sulfuric acid and finally treating pulp with acetylating 
reagents. No. 2,005,678. Georg Jayme, Hawkesbury, Ontario, Canada, 
to Canadian International Paper Co., Hawkesbury, Ontario, Can. 

Preparation of di-fluoro-dichloro methane by passing carbon tetrachloride 
oe hydrogen fluoride into penta-valent antimony halide. No. 2,005,705. 
Herbert W. Daudt and Mortimer A. Youker, to Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., 
both of Wilmington, Del, 

Preparation of organic fluorine compounds by reacting hydrogen fluoride 
with acylic carbon atom compound attached to halogen atom other than 
fluorine with carbon catalyst. No. 2,005,706. Herbert Wilkins Daudt and 
Mortimer Alexander Youker to Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., all of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Preparation organic fluorine compounds by reacting hydrogen fluoride 


with acyclic carbon atom compound attached to halogen other than 
fluorine, with activated carbon catalyst. No. 2,005,707. Herbert Wilkins 
Daudt and Mortimer Alexander Youker to Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., all of 


Wilmington, Del. 

Production of halogenated ethane derivatives containing fluorine. No. 
2,005,708. Herbert Wilkins Daudt and Mortimer Alexander Youker, to 
Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., all of Wilmington, Del. 


Production of organic fluorine compounds usine a volat:le antimony 


fluorinating catalyst. No. 2,005,709. Herbert Wilkens Daudt and 
Mortimer Alexander Youker, to Kinctic Chemicals, Inc., all of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Production of carbon compounds containing fluorine, No. 2,005,710. 
Herbert Wilkens Daudt and Mortimer Alexaider Youker, to Kinetic 
Chemicals, Inc., all of Wilmington, Del. 

Production of fluorinated derivatives of methane. No. 2,005,711. 


Herbert Wilkens Daudt and Mortimer 
Chemicals, Inc., all of Wilmington, Del. 
Process for production of organic fluorine compounds, No. 2,005,712. 
Lee Cone Holt, Edgemoor, and Edwin Lorenzo Mattison, Richardson 
Park, Wilmington, Del., to Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Production of fluorinated acyclic hydrocarbons. No, 2,005,713. Lee 
Cone Holt, Edgemoor, Del., and Edwin Lorenzo Mattison, Pennsgrove, 
N. J., to Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Production of extruded composition of casein 


Alexander Youker, to Kinetic 


and chemical making 


casein more soluble in water. No. 2,005,730. Henry V. Dunham, Bain 
bridge, N. 
Preparation and maturing of alkali cellulose. No. 2,005,811. Franz 


Steimmig, Hermsdorf near Kynast, Ger. 


Production sodium carbonate monohydrate by decomposing aqueous 
solution of sodium bicarbonate with steam. No. 2,005,868. Robert 
Burns MacMullin, Mathieson Alkali Works, 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., to 
Inc., New York, , & 

Stabilized forms of phosphorus pentoxide by 
inert binder. No. 2,005,944. Boris Malishev, Berkeley, Calif., to Shell 
Devélopment Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Production of acetaldehyde using acetylene, an acid solution of 20% 


adding some relatively 


free acid, 22.4% by weight of the acid salt, and alkali metal and 
ammonia with mercury compound. No, 2,005,946. Russel W. Millar, 
Berkeley, and Leo V_ Steck, Oakland, Calif., to Shell Development Co., 
San Francisco Calif, 
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Production abrasive metal carbides using partially converted material, 
uncombined oxide, and carbon, charge placed in electric furnace. No. 
2,005,956. Raymond R. Ridgway, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Production of sulfuric acid by modified chamber process. 
031. Erich Rothammel, 
Switzerland. 

Production phenol-aldehyde resin by condensing aldehyde with phenol 
containing an unsaturated, open chain hydrocarbon substituent. No. 
2,006,043. Harry B. Dykstra, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., both 
of Wilmington, Del. 

Production of isomeric primary amyl amines and lower alkyl amines. 
No. 2,006,058. John F. Olin, Dayton, Ohio, to The Sharples Solvents 
Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Process for oxidative fermentations by molds or fungi by use of gases 
high in oxygen content. No. 2,006,086. Orville E. May, Chevy Chase, 
Md., Horace T. Herrick, Washington, D. C., Andrew J. Moyer, Takoma 
Park, Md., and Percy A. Wells, Ballston, Va., to Henry A. Wallace, 
Sec. of Agriculture, U. A. 

Filter press with contractable cushions to increase capacity of space 
for filter cake. No. 2,006,131. Henry Thomas Durant, Crawley, Eng- 


No. 2,006,- 
Pforzheim, Germany, to Sulfurit S. A., Basel, 


land, to Blomfield Engineering Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 
Apparatus for separating sufurous acid from sulfite waste liquor. 
No. 2,006,138. Karl Heinemann, deceased, late of Dresden, Germany, 


by Auguste Elizabeth Heinemann, executrix, 
American Lurgi Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Production synthetic alcohol by ‘contacting an olefin with sulfuric acid 
and excess ether. No. 2,006,157. Benjamin T. Brooks, Old Greenwich, 
Conn., and ae Schuler, "Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Alcohol Co., 
New York, N. 
Lacquer Po of 25 to 50% ketone, 20 to 40% acetate, and 20 to 


Dusseldorf, Germany, to 


40% different type acetate. No. 2,006,166. Harry E. Hofmann, New 
Providence Township, Union County, N. J., and James G,. Park, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Stanco, Inc., New York, N. Y 

Rejuven: ating cloth with grain alcohol, ammonia, glacial acetic acid, 


muriatic acid, oil of lavender, and chloroform. 
M. Babcock, ‘deceased, late of Evanston, IIL, 
tratrix, Evanston, ll. 

Production halogenated ketones by mixing an aliphatic acid halide and 
an olefine, and heating to 100°C. No. 2,006,198. Per K. Frolich and 
Peter J. Wiezevich, Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., 
a corporation of Delaware. 

Production of Blanc Fixe. No. 2,006,219. Howard S. McQuaid, 
Lakewood, Ohio, to The Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Regeneration of platinum catalyst by treatment with a volatile organic 


No. 2,006,192. George 
by Bulia Babcock, adminis- 


carboxylic acid. No. 2,006,221. Earl S. Ridler, Shaker Heights, Ohio, 
to the Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Regeneration of spent platinized sulfuric acid contact mass by treat- 
ment with formic acid. No. 2,006,222. Karl S. Ridler, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, to The Grasselli Chemical Co., ¢ ‘le veland, Ohio. 

Production zine sulfide by reacting zine sulfate solution and water 
soluble thiosulfate at a rate equivalent to rate of reaction. No. 2,006- 
259. John Henry Calbeck, Joplin, Mo., to American Zine, Lead, and 
Smelting Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Production hydroxy sulfonated fatty acid esters. No. 2,006,309. 
Charles C. Clark, St. Bernard, Ohio, to The Procter and Gamble Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Leather and Tanning 


Production markings on dark colored skins or leathers; 
liming, soaking and pickling operations, 
condition of a pulp. No. 2,004,043. Hans Engels, to Oswald Rugner, 
both parties of Offenbach-am- Main, Germany. 

Production leather from skins pickled in strong acids of the pickle 
solution; replacing strong acid in skins with acetic acid, then converting 
into leather by a formaldehyde tannage process. No. 2,004, 472. Geo. 
Pensel, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Production leather from skins; 
soluble organic acid, 
Amsterdam, N, 

Process removing liquid from hides, skins, and leather through use of 
presser rollers. No. 2,004,930. John H. Conner, Newton, Mass., to The 
Tanning Process Co., Boston, Mass. 


after steeping, 
applying a bleaching agent in 


treating pickled skins with a salt of a 
prior to tanning. No. 2,004,473. Geo. R. Pensel, 


Metals, Alloys, Ores 


Method of and apparatus for treating 
E. Hilliard, Brackenridge, Pa. 

Case hardening composition, comprising the fusion of sodium cyanide, 
barium chloride, barium carbonate, and calcium fluoride. No. 2,002,180. 
Artemas F. Holden, New Haven, Conn. 

Production subst: intially zincless copper-base alloys, capable of being 
worked both hot and cold. No, 2,002,460. Richard — Wilkins, to 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., both parties of Rome, N. 

Manufacture a_ welding rod; comprising small particles of tungsten 
carbide mixed with a binder of iron. No. 2,002,462. Gorham W. Woods, 
Houston, Tex., to Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind. 

Apparatus for determination of degree of hardness of materials in 
accordance with the Brinell method. No. 2,002,495. Stig Lennart E: 
Son Falk, Vasteras, Sweden. 

Process treating sulfide ores or concentrates. No. 2,002,496. Horace 
Freeman, Montreal, Canada, to Nichols Engineering & Research Corp. 
of Canada, Ltd., a corporation of Canada. 

Process decreasing corrosion of a metal in contact with an aqueous 
medium; by addition to medium of an alkylated phenol. No. 2,002,523. 
Hyym Ee Buc, Roselle, N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., Bay- 
way, 

Production magnetic material, and method of heat treating nickel-iron 
alloys. No. 2,002,689. Richard M. Bozorth, Short Hills, and Joy F. 
Dillinger, East Orange, N. J., to Bell Telephone Labs., New York City. 

Manufacture an aluminum and chromium alloy; reducing aluminum 
to a molten state and adding chromium in the form of an electroplated 
deposit. No. 2,002,758. Ernest W. Westhoff, Detroit, Mich, 

Treatment iron pyrites for recovery of sulfur and formation of 
oxide. No. 2,002,860. Stanley Isaac Levy, Kingston Hill, England. 

Apparatus for concentrating ores. No. 2,002,978. Edward Wilson 
Davis, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Manufacture an article having a metal surface coated with a film- 
forming material consisting mostly of nitrocellulose; and a top coat on 
the nitrocellulose coating of polyhydic alcohol polybasiec acid resin. No. 


metals. No. 2,002,010. Glenn 


iron 
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2,003,068. 
Nemours & Co., 

Production deoxidized copper. No. 
Bridgeport, and Richard B. 
Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Michael J. Callahan, 


Parlin, N. J., to E. I. du 
Wilmington, Del. 


Pont de 


2,003,296. 
Montgomery, 


Herbert C. 
Seymour, 


Jennison, 
Conn., to American 


Production an aluminum 


base alloy comprising 
manganese, chromium, 


and aluminum. No. 2,003,297. 
Richard S. Merritt, New Kensington, Pa., to 
America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Conversion of liquid hydrocarbons into oxygenated compounds. No. 
2,003,303. Waldemar O. Mitscherling, to Neon Research of Connecticut, 
Inc., both parties of Bridgeport, Conn 

Fabric for protecting silverware from 
materials impregnated with silver ferrocyanide. 
H. Barnard, West Newton, and Henry F. 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Production’ clad metals consisting of tungsten and copper. 
481. Louis F. Ehrke, Newark, N. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Production substantially pure magnesium. No. 
girg, Radenthein, Austria, to 
burgh, Pa. 

Production aluminum alloy consisting of aluminum, 
vanadium, and zinc. No. 2,003,524. Thos. H. 
N. J., to Metal Alloys, Inc., W ilmington, Del. 

Production brass alloy containing copper, aluminum, 
No, 2,003,685. John R. Freeman, Jr., Cheshire, 
Brass. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Removal iron and iron compounds, 


magnesium, copper, 
Fred. Keller and 
Aluminum Co. of 


tarnish; suitable 
No. 2,003,333. 
Kane, Lawrence, 


wrapping 
Kenneth 
Mass., to 


No. 2,003,- 
J., to Westinghouse Lamp Co., East 


2,003,487. Fritz Hans- 
American Magnesium Metals Corp., Pitts- 


magnesium, 
Warner, Union 


boron, 
City, 


arsenic, and zine. 
Conn., to American 


other than iron sulfides, from sur- 


faces and interstices of lead sulfide mineral; by treating lead sulfide 
niineral with an acid. No. 2,003,711. Fred. E. Gregory, Galena, Kans., 
and Raymond L. Hallows, Joplin, Mo., to Eagle-Picher Lead Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Manufacture deoxidized copper and copper alloys. No. 2,003,889. 


Herbert C. Jennison, Bridgeport, and Richard B. 
Conn., to American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Production alloy steels; comprising carbon, manganese, silicon, chro- 
mium, and iron. No. 2,004,331. Joel Larsson, Hofors, Sweden, and 


Haakon Styri, Phila., Pa., to S K F Industries, Phila., Pa. 


Montgomery, Seymour, 


Manufacture a solder for aluminum and its alloys. No. 2,004,372. 
Alexander Luschenowsky, Berlin, Germany, to Kuppers Metallwerke 
GG. m. H., Bonn-am- Rhine, Germany. 

Production alloys of columbium from material containing oxides of 
columbium and tantalum. No. 2,004,498. Frederick M. Becket, New 
York City, to Electro Metallurgical Co., N. Y. City. 

Production chromium steel alloys by the basic process. No. 2,004,836. 
Ernst Hermann Schulz, Dortmund, Germany, to Vereinigte Stahlwerke 
Aktiengesellschaft, Dusseldorf, Germany. 


Process and device for production of iron alloys free from gases, 
especially oxygen. No. 19,610—reissue. Carl Brackelsberg deceased, 
late of Milspe, Germany, by Augusta Brackelsberg, administratrix, 
Milspe, Germany, 


Process for spot welding refractory metals. No. 
W. Eitel and Jack McCullough, San Bruno, Cal., 
Ltd., San Francisco, Cal. 

Production rustless iron and steel high in chromium and nearly free 
of silicon. No. 2,005,409. William Bell Arness, to Rustless Iron Corp. 
of America, both of Baltimore, Md. 

Electric resistant alloy of chromium 
from .03 to .2%. No. 2,005,423. 
to Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 

Nickel-chromium alloy of 15 to 25% chromium, 1 to 20% molybdenum, 
.1 to 1.0% zirconium, trace calcium, balance nickel. No. 2,005,430. 
James M. Lohr, Morristown, N. J., to Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, 


2,005,256. William 
to Heintz & Kaufman, 


20%, nickel 
Matthew A, 


80%, and cadmium 
Hunter, Troy, N. Y., 


‘Nickel-chromium alloy of 15 to 25% 
01 to .50% zirconium, .01 to 1% 
2,005,431. James M. Lohr, 
Harrison, N. 


chromium, .01 to .20% calcium, 
aluminum, balance nickel. No. 
Morristown, N. Pa to Driver-Harris Co., 


Nickel- chromium-i -iron alloy of 10 to 18% chromium, 17 to 30% _ iron, 
1 to 20% molybdenum, .1 to 1.0% zirconium, .01 to .2% calcium, 
balance nickel. No. 2,005, 432. James M. Lohr, Morristown, N,. J., 
to Driver-Harris Co. Harrison, N 


Nickel-chromium-iron alloy of 10 to 15 Yo 
.01 to .2% calcium, .01 to .5% zirconium, 
nickel. No. 2,005,433. James M. Lohr, 


Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 


chromium, 25 to 30% iron, 
.01 to 1.0% aluminum, balance 
Morristown, N. J., to Driver- 


Method of incorporating reagent in bath of molten metal. No. 
2,005,540. Edward P. Fleming, Salt Lake City, Utah, and Sidney L. 
Palmer, San Francisco, Cal., to American Smelting and Refining Co., 


New York, N. Y. 
Pickling process for metals by. use of a dilute acid and organic bases 


separated from shale oil. No. 2,005,605. Vanderveer Voorhees, Ham- 
mond, Ind., to Standard Oil Co.,. Chicago, Ill. 

Concentration of ores by dispersing free xanthic acid in alkaline 
ore pulp. No. 2,006,049. Cornelius H. Keller, San Francisco, Calif., 
to Winsrete Separation North American Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Pickling bath for metals of dilute, non-oxidizing acid and _ small 


amount of organic substance. No. 2,006,216. Arthur MacArthur and 
Anthony James Hailwood, Blackley, Manchester, England, to Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd., a corporation of Great Britain. 
Alloy steel of .01% to .60% carbon, .3 to 2% chromium, 
copper, .25 to 3% silicon, .07 to .75% phosphorus, .02 to .50% man- 
ganese, .10% sulfur, balance iron. No. 2,006,304. Jerome Strauss, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to U. S. Rustless Steel and Iron Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 


15 to 3% 


Naval Stores 


Method dehydrating pine oil; heating oil in presence of silica gel 
and an organic dibasic acid. No. 2,003,458. Sereno G. Norton, Bruns- 
wick, Ga., to Hercules Powder Co... Wilmington, Del. 

Preparing a sulfonated product; reacting mixture of a polymerized 
terpene and an_ organic compound with a_ sulfonating acid. No. 
2,003,471. Alfred L. Rummelsburg, to Hercules Powder Co., both 
parties of Wilmington, Del. 


Paper and Pulp 


Method modifying surface characteristics of a paper or similar base 
bearing an ink impression; by application of a transparent film-forming 
solution containing casein and gelatin in an aqueous vehicle. No. 
2,003,065. Chas. M. Boyce, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to John R. Ditmars, 
New York City. 
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Deinking imprinted paper by agent selected according to pH value 
of stock. No. 2,005,742. Pierre R. Hines, Portland, Oreg. 

Priming solution for wall paper of; 50 parts silicate of soda solution, 
44 parts water, 6 parts 12'%4% copper sulphate. No. 2,005,900. George 
Littig, Sacramento, Calif. 

Production of pigmented paper by adding undried zinc sulfide to 


pulp. No. 2,006,016. Alwin C, 
bus, Ohio, to American Zinc, 

Process for 
paper and 


Eide and John Henry Calbeck, Colum- 
Lead and Smelting Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

dull finish coated paper by applying uncooked starch to 
swelling starch by drying. No. 2,006,208. Donald B 


Bradner, Oxford, Ohio, to The Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio. ; ° 

Process for dull finish coated paper by applying aqueous cellulose 
coating, drying, and calendering. No. 2,006,209. Donald B. Bradner, 
Oxford, Ohio, to The Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
Petroleum Chemicals 

Method storing volatile hydrocarbons, particularly butanes. No. 
2,001,996. Walter G. Whitman, Whiting, Ind., to Standard Oil Co., 


Chicago, Il. 
Process for separation of asphalt from an asphalt me oil. No. 
2,002,004. Earle W. Gaard, Palos Verdes Estates, Cal., to Union Oil 

Co. of Cal., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Apparatus for automatic control of 


anti-knock liquids. No. 2,002,482. 


Leo B. Kimball, New Haven, Conn., to Fuel Development Corp., a 
corporation of Delaware. 

Production road oil, having property of preferential wetting of road 
aggregates in presence of water. No. 2,002,652. Peter Alexandroff, 
London, England, to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Method making oxidized asphalt. No. 2,002,670. Elliott B. McCon- 


nell, to Standard Oil Co., both parties of Cleveland, O 
Preparation a soap- -mineral oil grease. No. 2,002,819. 
Beacon, N. Y., to Texas Co., New York City. 
Process for removing gum *and gum forming constituents from cracked 


Gus Kaufman, 


petroleum distillates. No. 2,002,902. Samuel M. Martin, Jr., Pitts- 
burgh, and Wm. A. Gruse, Wilkinsburg, Pa., to Gulf Refining Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Process of separating mineral oil into fractions more paraffinic and 
more naphthenic than the original oil. No. 2,003,237. darry T. 
Bennett, to Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., both parties of Tulsa, Okla. 
Process using selective solvents to separate lubricating oil into frac- 
tions more paraffinic and less paraffinic than the original oil. No. 


2,003,238. Harry T. Bennett, to Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., both 
parties of Tulsa, Okla. 
Process treating oils having different constituents. No. 2,003,239. 


Harry T. 
Tulsa Okla. 

Method recovering alkali metal naphthenates from mineral oil sludge. 
No. 2,003,640. Julius A. Wunsch, New York City. 

Removal solid-paraffin from hydrocarbon oil by filtration 
sure at low temperature. No, 2,003,664. Francis X. Govers, 
Ind., to Indian Refining Co., Lawrencevilie, Illinois. 

Preparation oil well drilling mud; consisting of bentonite 
tion with a flaky, cellular material such as iron oxide. No. 


Bennett, to Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., both parties of 


under pres- 
\ incennes, 


in combina- 
2,003,701. 


Thane K, Stinson, to Geo. S. Mepham Corp., both parties of East 
St. Louis, Ill. 

Production asphalt from the unvaporized oil formed in the pressure 
zone of an oil cracking system. No. 2,004,210. Jacque C. Morrell, to 


Universal Oil Products Co., both parties of Chicago, Ill. 

Chemical heating apparatus for oil wells. No. 2,004,452. James R. 
Vandever, Pampa, Texas, to Richard P. Abele, Tulsa, Okla. 

Production of unemulsified product to add to bitumens rendering bitu- 
mens more suitable for roadways. No. 2,005,113. Orvall Smiley, Indian 
apolis, Ind. 

Apparatus for fractionating hydrocarbon oil vapor. No. 


2,005,316. 
ie W. Hall, Port Arthur, Tex., to The Texas Company, 


New York, 


Apparatus for precise analytical 
2,005,323. Wallace A. 
New York, N. Y. 

Production of hydrocarbons by reacting hydrocarbons of benzene 
series with gaseous olefin in presence of phosphoric acid catalyst. No. 
2,005,861. Vladimir Ipatieff, Chicago, IIl., to Universal Oil Products 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Separation of oil from fuller’s earth by use of hot brine solution. No. 
2,006,088. Edward Ross Mitchell; one-half to Russel Kendall, both of 
Sarnia, Ontario, Canada, 


distillation and fractionation No 
McMillan, Beacon, N. Y., to The Texas Company, 


Pigments 
; Manufacture titanic oxide from a titanium ore. No. 19,594. Reissue. 
Karl Leuchs, Berlin-Zehlendorf, Germany, to Krebs Pigment & Color 


Corp., a corporation of Delaware. 

Preparation coating composition; using a pigment, bituminous material, 
a drying oil, and the reaction product obtained by heating a mixture of 
asphalt oil and sulfur. No. 2,002,634. Harold S. Holt, to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., both parties of Wilmington, Del 

Manufacture bronze and bronze powders; mixture of flaked aluminum 
particles, stearic acid, aluminum stearate, and ‘‘Varnolene.”” No. 2,002, 
891. Everett J. Hall, Elizabeth, N. im Harriet L. Hall, executrix of 
- Everett J. Hall, ‘deceased; to Metals Disintegrating Co., Elizabeth, 


Improvement in manufacture of 
Felton Grove, Swarthmore, Pa 
ing Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Production of improved iron blues by reacting dissolved 
and suspended sparingly soluble double ferrocyanide of an alkalie and a 
metal. No. 2,005,698. Samuel Felton Grove, Swarthmore, Pa., to Henry 
Bower Chemical Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Calcining of pigment improved by raising atmospheric pressure above 
vapor pressure and introducing inert gas into atmosphere. No. 2,006, 
187. George < _A. Stutz, Palmerton, Pa., to The New Jersey Zine Co. 
New York, N. 


iron blues. No. 
., to Henry 


2,005,697. Samuel 
Bower Chemical Manufactur 


ferrous salt 


Resins, Plastics, etc. 


Process stabilizing a hydrophilic dispersion of thermoplastic material; 
incorporating therein a tannin material and 8 dr e500 s colloid, and 
mixing a heavy metal salt with dispersion. 02,505. Arthur 
Warren Hixson, Leonia, N. J., and Jacob Mitchell Fain, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Reacting thiodicyandiamidine with formaldehyde to produce a conden- 
sation product suitable for use as a heat-setting plastic material. No. 
2,002,540. Wilhelm Kraus, Vienna, Austria, to American Cyanamid Co., 
New York City. 

Preparation molding composition; a mixture of an infusible but thermo- 
plastic condensation product of a primary aromatic amine and a formalde- 
hyde yielding compound with a fusible aldehyde condensation product. 
No. 2,002,601 Alphonse Gams and Karl Frey, Basel, Switzerland, to 
Ciba Products Corp., Dover, Del. 

Production reaction product of an organic acid amide and an alkylene 
oxide. No, 2,002,613. Ludwig Orthner, Leverkusen-I. G.-Werk, Ger- 
many, and Helmut Keppler, uaa Schlebusch, Germany, to General 
Aniline Works, New York Cit 

Production plastic siethbinia. No. 2,002,800. Walther Schrauth, 
Berlin-Dahlem, Germany, to Deutsche Hydrierwerke Aktiengesellschaft, 
Berlin-Charlottenberg, Germany. 

Method compositing a sheet of cellulose plastic and a glass sheet; coat- 
ing face of glass sheet with a solution of a boron compound and a weak 
acid. No. 2,003,288 Earl L. Fix, New Kensington, and Brook J. 
Dennison, Tarentum, Pa., to Duplate Corp., a corporation of Delaware. 

Manufacture new oil-soluble artificial resinous compositions. No. 
2,003,291. Rowland Hill, Cheadle Hulme, England, to Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., London, England. 

Method of permanent mold manufacture. No. 2,003,864. Leo F. Nock, 
Elyria, O. 

Preparation a synthetic resin; reacting a partial acetic acid ester of 
a polyhydric alcohol with a resin acid. No. 2,004,297. Geo. 
Seymour and Blanche B. White, Cumberland, Md., to Celanese Corp. 
of America, a corporation of Delaware. 

Molding apparatus; piston sand core. No. 2,004,661. Frank Jardine, 
Cleveland, O., to Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Production a homogeneous, fusible, oil-soluble resin; using glycerol, 
phthalic acid, maleic acid, and an amount of acids obtained on hydrolysis 
of a fatty triglyceride sufficient to make the product oil-soluble. No. 
2,004,880. Israel Rosenblum, Jackson Heights, N. 

Formi ng plastic composition from cotton in the form of threads; using 
thermoplastic binder during process. No. 2,004,956. John J. Martin, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Bell Telephone Labs., New York City. 

Production urea-formaldehyde molding powder; using precipitated eee 
carbonate in an aqueous mixture of urea and formaldehyde. No. 2,004,- 
970. Rene Armenault, Paris, France, one-half to Fabriques de Produits 
de Chimie Organique de Laire, Societe Anonyme, Issy, France. 

Production plastic composition from cotton by partially esterifying 
cotton threads, mixing with binder, heating in mold under pressure. No. 
2,004,956. John J. Martin, Brooklyn, N. Y. to Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., New York, N. 

Production of urea-formalk lehyde condensation products and artificial 
matter therefrom. No. 2,004,970. Rene Armenault, Paris, France, to 
Fabriques de Produits de Chimie Organique de Laire, Societe Anonyme, 
Issy, France. 

Process condensing urea with formaldehyde or the polymeric bodies 
thereof and the product thus obtained. No. 2,004,996. Julien Malet and 
Rene Armenault, Paris, France; one-half to Fabriques de Produits de 
Chimie Organique de Laire, Societe Anonyme, Issy-les-Moulineaux, 
Irance, 

Recovery of ingredients of plastic materials. No. 2,005,381. Homer 
R. McDougal, to Eastman Kodak Co., both of Rochester, IN. 2s 

Process making resins by heating polyhydric alcohol, aliphatic aldehyde, 
fatty oil, and resinifying polycarboxylic acid. No. 2,005,499. Rowland 
Hill, Cheadle Hulme, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
Westminster, England, 

Oil soluble resin comprising condensation product of a methylene agent 
and a cyclohexyl phenol. No. 2,006,189. Victor H. Turkington, Cald- 
well, N. J., to Bakelite Corp., New York, a 

Production of resins by hydrogenating oil- free asphaltenes. No. 2,006,- 
199. Stewart C. Fulton, Elizabeth, and Vladimir Kalichevsky, Wood- 
bury, N. J., to Standard-I. G, Co. 

Production oil-soluble synthetic resin by reacting oxidation mixture of 
formaldehyde, higher aldehydes, and methanol. No. 2,006,207. Madhav 
Rk. Bhagwat, Elizabeth, N. J., to Combustion Utilities Corp., New York, 
re A 


Rubber 


Method of cold vulcanizing rubber compounds; by treatment with a 
small amount of sulfur chloride in presence of a member of the group 
of nitrogen-containing hydrocarbon compounds, No, 2,002,067. Douglas 
Frank Twiss, Wylde Green; Albert Edward Toney Neale, Ward End; 
and John Alexander Wilson, Erdington, England, to Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Production colored rubber products containing a water insoluble disazo 
dyestuff. No, 2,002,174. Heinz Eichwede, Frankfort-am-Main-Hochst, 
Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Treatment gutta percha; first step being cold leaching of the resins 
from the gutta-hydrocarbon by petroleum naphtha. No, 2,002,204. John 
li. Ingmanson, Rahway, N. J., and Geo. S. Mueller, Richmond Hill, 
N. Y., to Bell Telephone Labs., New York City. 

Production rubber coated ferrous base articles. No. 2,002,263. Elgin 
Carleton Domm, Niles, Mich., to National Standard Co., Niles, Mich. 

Production brass coated ferrous base articles, vulcanizing a coating 
of rubber thereon, No. 2,002,261. Elgin Carlton Domm, Niles, Mich., 
to National Standard Co., a corporation of Michigan. 

Production rubber coated ferrous base articles. No, 2,002,262. Elgin 
Carleton Domm, Niles, Mich., to National Standard Co., Niles, Mich. 

Process stabilizing artificial and natural latex. No. 2,002,622. Ira 
Williams, Woodstown, N, J., and Benton Dales, Chadds Ford, Pa., to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Treatment rubber; incorporating prior to vulcanization products ob- 
tainable by hydrogenating carbazole until at least part of this latter is 
soluble in acetic acid of 10% strength. No. 2,002,639. Herbert A. Lubs, 
Wilmington, Del., and Ira Williams, Woodstown, Ns 35, 40 BE, ae 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture rubber thread. No. 2,002,640. Norman G, Madge, 
Providence, R. I., to U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 

Preservation fruits and vegetables; by coating with a latex solution. 
No. 2,003,191. Wilhelm J. H. Hinrichs, Hamburg, and Hermann Witt- 
kowski, Lockstedt-Niendorf, near Hamburg, Germany. 

Producing moisture-proof and airtight coatings on articles of com- 
merce including, eggs, smoked articles, etc.; coatings being of latex. 
No. 2,003,192. Wilhelm J. H. Hinrichs, Hamburg, and Herrmann 
Wittkowski, Lockstedt-Niendorf, near Hamburg, Germany. 
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Process for facilitating complete impregnation of textiles with rubber 
latex. No. 2,004,029. Jean Etienne Charles Bongrand, Paris, and Leon 
Sylvain Max Lejeune, Wasquehal, France. 

Production porous rubberized fabric. No. 2,004,110. Percy Herbert 
Head, Attenborough, England, to Xetal Products, Ltd., Long Eaton, near 
Nottingham, England. 

Preservation latex; preservative containing phenol, soap, and one o1 
both of the following: ammonia and alkali metal hydroxide. No. 2,004, 
156. Wallace Ellwood Cake, Boenet, Asahan, Sumatra, Dutch West 
Indies, to General Rubber Co., New York City. 

Manufacture printing rollers; mixing concentrated aqueous caoutchouc 
dispersion, a gelatinous substance, and glycerine; coagulating mixture, 
then vulcanizing. No. 2,004,508. Curt Neubert, Giersdorf, near Hirsch- 
berg, Germany. 

Production chlorinated rubbers by oxidizing reaction and subsequent 
chlorination. No, 2,005,320. Wallace A. McMillan, Beacon, N. ¥ 520 
The Texas Company, New York, N. Y. 

Production rubber for electrical insulation and w: iter-proofing by dis- 
persing ammonium soap of wax in creamed latex. No. 2,005,382. John 
McGavack, Leonia, and Ralph F. Tefft, Nutley, N. J., to U. S. Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Vulcanization of rubber by previous treatment with thiuram_polysul- 
phide ~~ thiuram monosulphide. No. 2,006,057. Alfred J. Northam, 
to E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

sho tioed of rubber with mixture of octodeyl and octodecenyl alcohol. 
No. 2,006,184. Walther Schrauth, Berlin-Dahlem, Germany, to ‘‘Unichem”’ 
Chemikalien Handels A.-G., Zurich, Switzerland. 

Production of colored rubber products by mixing rubber product with 
water-insoluble monoazo-dyestuff. No. 2,006,211. Ernst Fischer, Frank- 
Yo) -the-Main-Hochst, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., New 

or 

Compounding rubber with oil-resin of 1 to 5 parts polymerized cumarone 
resin, 5 to 1 parts crystalline free coal tar oil. No. 2,006,310. Arthur 
B. Cowdery, Needham, Mass., to The Barrett Co., New York, N. 


Textile, Rayon 


Treatment fabrics whose fibres contain cellulose acetate; using a rea 
gent and a hot bath containing ferric chloride. No. 2,002,083. Henry 
Dreyfus, London, England. 

Method producing permanent finish effects on vegetable cellulose fibers; 
using bath containing cuprammonium and a free alkali metal hydroxide. 
No. 2,002,106. Albert Bodmer and Ernst Weiss, Wattwil, Switzerland, 
to Heberlein Patent Corp., New York City. 

Production textiles improved properties; treating with an organic 
derivative of cellulose, and having a size thereon in a bath containing a 
dyestuff and an organic solvent for the size; textiles simultaneously being 
de-sized and dyed. No. 2,003,409. Wm. Whitehead, Cumberland, Md., 
to Celanese Corp. of America, a corporation of Delaware. 

Inhibiting corrosion of ferrous metal by pickling in spin bath solution 
previously employed in viscose process. No. 2,005,601. William P. ter 
Horst, Bay Village, Ohio, to Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, ang 

Manufacture of textiles impregnated with rubber. No. 2,005,637. 
Philip Schidrowitz, London, England, to Filastic Holding S. A., Bin- 
ningen, near Basel, Switzerland. 

Removal of wool from animal skins by boiling in dilute mineral acid 
and finely divided non ferrous metal. No. 2,005,746. Wolf Kritchevsky, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Removal of wool from animal skins by boiling in dilute phosphoric acid 
solution. No. 2,005,747. Wolf Kritchevsky, Chicago, Ill. 

Treatment of filaments, threads, yarns, by applying oil from hydro 
genating unsaturated fat or oil. No. 2,005,785. Harold Maximilian 
Hibbert and Robert Pierce Roberts, Spondon, near tb England, to 
Celanese Rmpereaane of America, a corporation in Delaware. 

Washing and bleaching apparatus for artificial yarns, No. 2,006,154. 
Aldo Bazzocchi, Milan, Italy, 


Water, Sewage Treatment 


Process purifying water; bringing into contact with a flowing stream 
of water, substances consisting of burned clay and carbonized material. 
No. 2,003,314. Brinton Russell and Cecil B. Russell, Norristown, Pa., 
to ‘Attapulgus Clay Co., Phila., Pa. 

Regenerative base exchange water softening apparatus. No. 2,003,739. 
Thos. B. Clark, Rockford, ll., to Permutit Co. (1934), Wilmington, Del. 

Method treating a zeolite to improve it for conjointly removing hard- 
ness and colloids from water. No. 2,004,257. Frederick Tschirner, 
Medford, N. J., to Zeolite Chemical Co., New York City. 


Process softening boiler feed water; first adding to feed water soluble 
phosphates to flocculate and precipitate impurities as insolub!e phosphates. 
No. 2,004,694. James M. Gillet, Evanston, Ill., to Victor Chemical 
Works, Chicago, III. 


Japanese Caustic Production 


Japanese Bleaching Powder Manufacturers’ Guild reports pro- 
duction during the first 4 months of ’35 for caustic soda at 23,506 
metric tons and for bleaching powder at 21,610 tons, representing 
gains of 1,434 tons and 199 tons, respectively, over the same 
period of 1934. The figures do not include the output of inde- 
pendent companies or the material made and consumed by mem- 
bers in the producing establishments. 

It is reported that the Japan Electrical Industrial Company, 
Ltd., has applied for a license to erect a plant for the production 
of caustic and allied products. This plant will be erected 
Kanagawa Perfecture and will have an annual capacity of 
11,000 metric tons of caustic, 14,400 tons of hydrochloric, 2,880 
tons of liquid chlorine, and 1,800 tons of bleaching powder. 
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(Dr. Arthur D. Little, Dean of American Chemical Engineers, Dies 
Suddenly while Vacationing in Maine—Only Recently Became Chair- 
man of the Board of Arthur D. Little, Inc., in an Effort to Lighten 
Business and Research Activities—U. S. Export Trade Expands in 
*35—Chemical Shipments in Heavier Volume as Improvement in 
Consuming Industries Takes Place— 


Dr. Arthur D. Little, dean of Ameri- 
can chemical engineers, is dead at the age 
of 71. By his death the industry suffers 
a tremendous loss. His leadership will 
be sorely missed for years to come in 
many branches of the chemical engineer- 
ing field. 

Dr. Little died suddenly on Avg. 1 at 
the Rock End Hotel, Northeast Harbor, 


Me., where he was spending the summer 





DR. ARTHUR D. 


He defined the “Fifth Estate’. 


LITTLE 


Mrs. Little. He was chairman of 
the board of Arthur D. Little, Inc., of 
Cambridge, internationally known chem- 


with 


ists and engineers, which he founded with 
the late Roger B. Griffin 49 years ago. 
He but recently became chairman of the 
board, retiring from the presidency early 
this year in an effort to lighten the bur- 
dens of directing the famous research 
organization that bears his name. 

Dr. Little was born in Boston on Dec. 
15, 1863. formerly 
Henrietta Rogers Anthony, he leaves a 
brother, Edward H. Little of Newtonville, 
and a nephew, Royal Little of Providence, 
R. I. He was a member of the Class of 
‘So ot ME. ‘F. 

Dr. Little was widely known in his 
chosen profession and in the business 
world. He was president of A. C. S. 
(1912-14), A. I. Ch. E. (1919), and So- 
ciety of (London), 
(1928-9). 


He began his 


3esides his wife, 
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work as 
Co. 


professional 


chemist to the Richmond Paper 
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Rumford, R. I., the first mill in the U. S. 
to manufacture wood pulp by the sulfite 
process. In ’86 he opened a laboratory 
with R. B. 
general 
Mr. Griffin, 
however, was killed by an accident in 
1893, and for 7 years thereafter Dr. Little 


in Boston in partnership 


Griffin to engage in the com- 


mercial practice of chemistry. 


carried on the business alone, forming a 
new partnership with the late Dr. 
William H. Walker in 1900, which con- 
tinued until 1909, when the business was 
incorporated. In 717 the laboratories 
were moved to their present location in 
Cambridge. 


A “Chemical Pioneer” 

The early years of the concern were 
largely pioneering in a new and undevel- 
field. 


and “the technical man” was looked upon 


oped Industry was antagonistic, 


with suspicion. Through these critical 
years it was only Dr. Little’s unfailing 
optimism and faith in his profession that 
kept the path open for his future success. 
During that period Dr. Little took out 
patents of processes for the manufacture 
chlorate of 
later 
invented processes for smoke filters, news- 


of chrome tanned leather, 


potash, and cellulose acetate, and 


print from Southern woods, and others 
dealing with the recovery of naval stores 
from lumbering wastes. During the War 
he acted as consultant to the Chemical 
Warfare Service and the Signal Corps. 
He was in charge of special researches 
on airplane dopes, acetone production, 
smoke filters, etc., and was the inventor 
of the filter, 
which became part of the standard equip- 
ment of the U. S. Army. 


contributions of his laboratory are several 


so-called “sucked-on” gas 


Among other 


important processes connected with pulp 
and paper making, non-inflammable movie 
films, artificial 
alcohols, 


silk, the production of 


esters, and other compounds 
from waste gases of oil refineries, air- 
plane dopes, automobile finishes, stereo- 
type mats, phonograph records, and others 
in widely diversified fields. 

Dr. Little was chairman of the Advis- 
ory Committee of National Exposition of 


Chemical Industries and had served as a 


Chemical Industries 


member of Division of Engineering and 
Industrial National 
Council, as well as of the Advisory Board 


Research, Research 


of Superpower Survey, U. S. Geological 
Survey. 

He was President of the Alumni Asso 
ciation of M. I. T. in 1921-2 and 
made a Life Member of the Corporation 
of that 1923. 


was 
institution in His concep 
tion and initiation of the School of Chem 
Practice at M: I. T., 
based on the “unit-operations” 


ical Engineering 
plan, is 
considered outstanding and has found gen 
eral acceptance. 

Dr. Little was a member of the con 
sulting board of editors of CHEMICAI 
[NpUsTRIEs for years and his services in 
this connection, like everything else he 
did, were highly constructive. 

In 1931 he 
Medal as “the 


has most distinguished 


was awarded the Perkin 


American chemist who 
himself for his 


services to applied chemistry.” 


Saw Future for Agricultural Wastes 
In 1928 he stated that American agri 
cultural wastes might eventually provide 
building material for our homes, part of 
the food we eat, cardboard containers to 
ship it in, paper to write upon, clothes to 
wear and starch to iron them with. 


“The 


Dr. Little said, “furnish an almost inex 


waste materials of agriculture,” 


haustible supply of material from 


which chemical research will develop an 


raw 


increasing number of valuable products 
of widely diversified use.” He then ex 
plained that interest concentrated on the 
profitable 


peanuts. 


utilization of cornstalks and 

Once defining the “Fifth Estate’ as 
“that small company upon whose creative 
effort the world depends for the advance- 
ment of science,” Dr. Little said that the 
knowledge, vision and open mind pos 
sessed by members of the “Fifth Estate” 
ought to be brought to bear in the formu- 
lation of national policies and the solution 
of governmental problems. 


Recipient of Many Honors 

Dr. Little took a keen personal interest 
in every young chemist who came under 
his observation. He was untiring in his 
endeavors to place chemistry on a par 
with the other recognized professions and 
unceasingly urged upon the practitioners 
of chemistry the importance of upholding 
the high standards of the profession. In 
spite of his many honors, in his own 
opinion his chief contribution to the wel- 
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fare of his fellow-men was in “preach- 
ing the gospel of industrial research.” 

In 718 the University of Pittsburgh con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Chemistry. In ’29 the Honor- 
ary Associateship of the College of Tech- 
nology, Manchester (England), was con- 
ferred upon him, and the University of 
Manchester made him honorary Doctor of 
Science. Corresponding degrees were con- 
ferred upon him by Tufts College in ’30 
and by Columbia in 31, the latter with 
the citation: 

Arthur Dehon Little, Chemical Engi- 
neer—Native of Massachusetts; a cap- 
tain in the organization and direction of 
research in the science of chemistry in 
all its manifold revelations; covering in 
his field of interest and influence almost 
every aspect of chemical engineering prac- 
tice; fertile in invention, practical in 
application and a genuine leader in the 
preservation and advancement of that 
organized body of knowledge which we 
know as science; one who, as even Sir 
Humphrey Davy would admit, pursues 
science with true dignity. 


Foreign Trade 


qU. S. Exports of Chemicals In- 
creases 8% in First 6 Months 
of °35—Sulfur Shipments De- 
cline—Germany Introduces New 
Export Plan—Philippine Chem- 
ical Requirements Analyzed— 


U. S. exports of chemicals and allied 
products were well maintained during the 
Ist half of ’°35 with all major items except 
sulfur and certain coaltar products and 
fertilizer materials registering substantial 
increases compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. Foreign 
sales of chemicals and allied products 
reached the value of $63,118,000 during 
the lst 6 months of the year, an increase 
of more than 8% compared with the Ist 
half of °34, while imports of chemicals 
and allied products in the Ist half of ’35 
were valued at $57,527,000, preliminary 
statistics show. 

Industrial chemicals led the chemical 
export list during the Ist half with for- 
eign shipments valued at $11,754,000 com- 
pared with $10,411,000 for the same 
period last year, and shipments of indus- 
trial chemical specialties to foreign mar- 
kets increased 6% to $6,384,000. 

Despite the weak export demand for 
turpentine, shipments of naval stores, 
gums and resins were valued at $7,773,000 
during the lst half of ’35 compared with 
$7,110,550 for the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. Exports of paint 
products, which includes pigments, var- 
nishes, etc., were valued at $7,861,000, 
compared with $6,222,000 for the Ist half 


*34, an increase of 19%. The export 
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demand for ready mixed paints has been 
especially good since the beginning of 
the year. Foreign shipments during the 
lst 6 months were valued at $1,921,500, 
an increase of 22% over the same period 
of °34 when exports were valued at 
$1,575,600. 

Owing to the weakened export demand 
for benzol, pitch and crude coal tar, ex- 
ports of coal tar products declined 13% 
to $6,461,000 during the Ist half of the 
year. Exports of coal tar dyes, colors, 
and stains, however, which make up half 
of U. S. foreign sales of coal tar prod- 
ucts, were valued at $3,164,700 compared 
with $2,905,600 for the lst 6 months of 
34. 





COMING EVENTS 


A. C. S., 90th Meeting, San Francisco, week 
of Aug. 19. 

Central States Section, American Water 
Works Association, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Aug. 22-23. 

National Shoe Retailers Association, Official 
opening of American Leathers for Spring and 
Summer, 1936, and Joint Style Conference, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. ~ 
Sept. 9, 10. 

licdcua’ Machine Tool Builders Associa- 
tion Exposition, Exposition Hall and Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 11-21. 

Rocky Mountain Section, American Water 
Works Association, Annual meeting, Brown 
Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo., Sept. 16-18. 

Technical Association of the Pulp & Paper 
a fall meeting, Atlantic City, week of 

ept. 16 

New England Water Works Association, 
Providence-Biltmore Hotel, Providence, Sept. 
17-20. 

National Industrial Advertisers Association 
Convention, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Sept. 18-20. 

Atlantic Coast Premium Exposition, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, N. Y. City, Sept. 23-27. 

Seventeenth National Metal Congress and 
Exposition, Chicago, Ill., week of Sept. 30. 

New York State Sewage Works Associa- 
tion, Joint meeting with New England Sewage 
Works Association, — Van Curler, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., Oct. 4, 5 

American’ Public’ Health Association, 64th 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Oct. 7-10. 

Electrochemical Society, semi-annual meet- 
— D. C., Hotel Willard, Oct. 
10-12. 

24th National Safety Council, Louisville, 
Oct. 14-18. 

American Gas Association, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Oct. 14-18. 

American Society Municipal Engineers 
and International Association Public Works 
Officials, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Oct. 14-15. 

South Section American Water Works 
Association, Houston, Texas, Oct. 14-17. 

Laundryowners’ National Association, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, Oct. 21-24. 

Tanner’s Council of ‘America, fall aes 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 24-2 

Second Annual Convention, National. Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, Oct. 30-Nov. 1 

In connection with the convention the ‘Paint 
Show” will be held Oct. 27-29 at Washington. 

13th Midwest Regional A. C. S. Meeting, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Oct. 31-Nov. 2. 

American Petroleum Institute, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Nov. 11-14. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 13-15. 

International Acetylene Association, Hotel 
Cleveland, Nov. 12-15. 

Working Association for Combating & Pre- 
venting Corrosion, Berlin, Nov. 18-19. 

Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand 
Central Palace, N. Y. City, Dec. 2-7. 

Sixth National Organic Chemistry Sympo- 
sium, Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 30. 

National Shoe Retailers Association, and 
National Boot and Shoe Manufacturer’s 
Association, Joint Convention and Style Show, 
Chicago, I!l., Tan. 6-9, 1936. 

American Ceramic Society, 1936 Annual 
Meeting, Columbus, Ohio, Mar. 29-Apr. 

Chemical Engineering Congress, Central 
Hall, Westminster, England, June 23-27, 1936. 
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Sulfur Exports Lower 

Sulfur exports declined both in quan- 
tity and value during the Ist half of the 
year—quantity decreasing from 230,455 
to 178,000 tons compared with the cor- 
responding period of ’34, and the value 
from $4,284,500 to $3,422,000. Sulfur 
exports during June, however, took a 
decided upward trend, increasing 40% 
in quantity to 54,000 tons and 48% in 
value to $1,049,000, compared with June 
of last year. 

Other chemical and allied products 
which registered increases during the Ist 
half of ’35, included medicinals which in- 
creased 12% to $5,810,000; toilet prep- 
arations, 15144% to $2,825,250; essential 
oils, 18%4.% $1,200,700; crude drugs, 
chiefly ginseng, 62% to $597,900; and 
industrial explosives, 30% to $1,266,700, 
official statistics show. 


Germany Seeks Trade 

An increase in Germany’s export trade 
is anticipated, particularly in the chemical 
field, as a result of a new plan which has 
been put into effect for subsidizing export 
business. Under the new plan funds will 
be raised for subsidizing exports by levy- 
ing a tax, scaled from 1 to 4% of the 
turnover involved, upon all industrial 
production intended for domestic con- 
sumption. Levies apply exclusively to 
industrial output for domestic consump- 
tion. All other forms of trade, including 
agricultural products, distribution, insur- 
ance, finance, etc., as well as industrial 
output for export will be exempt. 

It is understood that the levies are to 
be paid monthly against a yearly allot- 
ment, and it is intended to build up a 
fund of around one billion marks from 
which subsidies will be granted to ex- 
porters in sufficient amounts to enable 
them to lower export quotations to levels 
competitive with foreign countries. 

The precise amount of subsidy granted 
will vary considerably according to the 
particular branch of the industry involved 
and even the circumstances of the indi- 
vidual export transaction will be con- 
sidered. As the chemical industry in 
general has consistently proved itself 
most competitive among German indus- 
tries in foreign markets, it is believed in 
Germany that only a slight degree of 
subsidization may be granted. 


Considered An Emergency Measure 

The German Government considers the 
plan an emergency measure vitally neces- 
sary for the country’s economic salvation 
and the consummation of its nationalistic 
program. It hopes the plan will stimu- 
late exports and create foreign exchange 
sufficient to cover imports of indispens- 
able raw materials needed in its domestic 
industries. 

Germany’s chemical exports account 
for approximately 16% of the total of all 
commodities, according to C. C. Concan- 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


A comprehensive line of Coal-Tar Derivatives serving the following industries © Dyestuff © Tex- 


tile © Synthetic Resin © Paint © Lacquer ® Mining ® Wood Preservation ° Insecticide 
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Alpha Naphthol 

Alpha Naphthylamine 

Amino Naphthol Sulphonic Acid 
(1:2:4) 

Amino Azo Benzene Hydrochloride 

Amino Azo Toluene Base 

Amino G Salt 

Amino H Acid 

Amino J Acid 

Amino Phenol Sulphonic Acid 
(1:2:5) 

Aniline Oil 

Anthraquinone 

Anthrarufin 


Benzanthrone 

Benzidine Base-Distilled 
Benzoyl Benzoic Acid (Ortho) 
Beta Amino Anthraquinone 
Beta Naphthol 

Beta Naphthylamine 
Broenners Acid 


Calcium Malate (Normal) 
Cassella Acid 

Chicago Acid (SS Acid) 

Chlor Benzanthrone 

Chlor Quinizarine 
Chromotropic Acid 

Cleves Acid (1:6-1:7 & Mixed) 


Cumidine 


Dianisidine 

Diethyl Aniline 

Dimethyl Aniline 

Dinitrobenzene 

Dinitrochlorobenzene 

Dinitrotoluene (M. P. 68° —66° 
55°—20°) 

Dinitrotoluene Oily 

Dinitrophenol 

Dinitrostilbene Disulphonic Acid 

Di-Ortho-Tolyl Thiourea 


Diphenyl Methane 
Ditoly] Methane 


Epsilon Acid 
Ethyl Benzyl Aniline 


Ethyl Benzyl Aniline Sulphonic 
Acid 


Fumaric Acid 


G-Salt 
Gamma Acid 


H-Acid 
Hydroquinone 


Isatin 
J-Acid 
Koch Acid 


L-Acid 
Laurents Acid 


Malic Acid 

Maleic (Toxilic) Acid 

Maleic (Toxilic) Anhydride 

Metanilic Acid 

Meta Nitro Para Toluidine 

Meta Phenylene Diamine & Sulpho 
Acid 

Meta Toluylene Diamine & Sulpho 
Acid 

Mixed Toluidine 

Myrbane Oil 


Neville-Winthers Acid 
Nitro Amino Phenol (4:2:1) 
Nitro Benzene 

Nitroso Phenol (Para) 


Ortho Anisidine 
Ortho Chlor Benzaldehyde 


Ortho Chlor Benzoic Acid 
Ortho Chlor Toluene 
Ortho Nitro Anisole 
Ortho Nitro Toluene 
Ortho Toluidine 


Para Amino Phenol 

Para Amino Acetanilide 
Para Nitroaniline 

Para Nitrotoluene 

Para Nitroso Dimethylaniline 
Para Toluidine 

Peri Acid 

Phenyl J-Acid 

Phenyl Peri Acid 

Phthalic Anhydride 


Quinizarine 
R-Salt 


S-Acid 

SS-Acid (Chicago Acid) 
Schaeffer Salt 
Schoellkopf Acid 
Sodium Hydrosulfite 
Sodium Metanilate 
Sodium Naphthionate 
Sodium Sulphanilate 
Succinic Acid 
Succinic Anhydride 
Sulphanilic Acid 


Tetra Chlor Phthalic Anhydride 
Thiocarbanilide 

Tolidine 

Tolazine 

Tolyl Peri Acid 
Triphenylguanidine 


Xylidine 


We Invite Inquiries Concerning Your Needs For These and Other Coal Tar Products 
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non, Chief of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Chemical Division. Exports dur- 
ing the first quarter of ’34 declined 9% 
in value to 160,421,000 reichmarks, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
last year, but the volume increased from 
818,995 to 923,625 metric tons. 


What the Philippines Buy 

Except for matches and a limited quan- 
tity of pharmaceutical and toilet prepa- 
rations the Philippine Islands depend en- 
tirely upon foreign countries for their 
domestic requirements of chemicals and 
allied products, more than half of which 
are obtained in the U. S., according to a 
report from Trade Commissioner C. E. 
Christopherson, Manila, made public by 
the Commerce Department’s chemical 
division. 

During ’34 imports of such products 
into the Philippines were valued at 
$6,100,000, an increase of 25% over the 
preceding year and 30% greater than in 
32. Of the ’34 total, the U. S. accounted 
for $3,350,000 compared with $2,550,000 
during ’33, while Japan’s share advanced 
from $150,000 to $258,500. Increases in 
34 were due largely to heavier purchases 
of fertilizers and medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical preparations, according to the 
Trade Commissioner’s report. 


Foreign 


{Italian Chemical Industry Makes 
Important Advances in the Past 
Year—German Wintershall Re- 
duces Dividend—Other Impor- 
tant Foreign News Items Sum- 
marized— 


Italian chemical industry continued to 
make progress in °34, particularly in the 
domestic market, and all the larger com- 
panies declared the same dividends as in 
the preceding year, according to a survey 
ot the chemical industries in Italy, Poland, 
Denmark, Greece, Turkey and British 
India, made public by the chemical 
division of the Commerce Department. 

During ’34 Montecatini, largest in Italy, 
constructed 2 large research laboratories 
which are on a scale hitherto unknown 
in Italy. These laboratories employ ap- 
proximately 100 chemists and technical 
experts, and include research depart- 
ments, semi-industrial testing labora- 
tories, libraries, and conference rooms, 
which are equipped with the most modern 
instruments and apparatus available. All 
fields of modern chemistry are covered in 
these 2 laboratories. 

Montecatini reports that important ad- 
vances were made in ’34 in the production 
of synthetic dyes and medicinals, meth- 
anol, formaldehyde, urea, synthetic resins, 
artificial cryolite, and synthetic camphor. 
Company also claims to be producing a 
satisfactory synthetic gasoline from do- 
mestic lignite and has developed an im- 
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Relative position of the leading countries in their 
chemical trade is graphicall 


y shown. 
portant new explosive derived from 
methanol and nitric acid. This company, 
it is stated, has solved the problem of 
producing a domestic cellulose suitable 
for nitration and the rayon industry. 
With regard to cellulose for paper manu- 
facture, Italian chemists claim to have 
perfected a chlorinization process for 
obtaining cellulose from annual plants, 
such as rice and wheat straw. 

Permits were issued for the erection of 
118 new chemical plants in Italy during 
’34, bringing the total number to 874 at 
the end of the year with an aggregate 
capitalization of 2,426,500,000 lire. 


Italy’s Foreign Trade 

Italy’s foreign trade in chemicals fol- 
lowed the same course as that taken by 
the country’s total trade exchange. Im- 
ports increased considerably while ex- 
ports continued to decline, reaching the 
lowest level registered in the past 6 years. 

In spite of such difficulties as the neces- 
sity of import permits and sanitary regis- 
tration fees during 34 American products 
continued to enjoy a small share of the 
Italian market for cosmetics and _ toilet 
preparations, medicinal specialties, and 
paints and varnishes, including nitrocel- 
lulose lacquers. 


Foreign Developments Reported 

Reduction of dividends by the German 
company, Wintershall, A. G., world’s 
largest potash concern, which controls 
over 40% of the total German output, 
was revealed in a recent report. Com- 
pany has announced a reduction to 4% 
for ’34, which compares with 5% paid in 
32 and ’33, and 6% in 731. 

Other reports from Germany state the 
outlook for American coal-tar pitch ex- 
ports to that country are unfavorable 
owing to the existence of heavy stocks, 
and that Germany is shifting naval stores 
purchases away from the U. S. to Euro- 
pean countries, particularly Russia. Ger- 
man exports of bronze powder are being 
stimulated by further price cuts. 

Reports from other European countries 
show the following chemical develop- 
ments: Construction of 5 new industrial 
alcohol plants in Ireland; a new syn- 
thetic resin plant has commenced opera- 
tion in Erith, England; Russia has started 
production of carbon black in Baku; a 
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new corporation has been formed in 
Hungary for the production of lactic acid; 
France’s efforts to reorganize and op- 
erate a compensation fund for the naval 
stores industry have not been successful. 

Reports from the Far East indicate that 
in India the largest domestic producer 
of sea salt has opened a new plant for the 
production of magnesium sulfate; that 
Japan has almost monopolized China’s 
import trade in calcium chloride; and 
that a new company with a capital of 
100,000 yen has been formed in Japan 
for the manufacture of photographic 
chemicals. 

Argentina has substantially increased 
exports of animal by-products since the 
beginning of ’35 and imports of sodium 
bichromate are increasing as a result of 
heavier arrivals from Russia. May ex- 
ports of quebracho extract from Argen- 
tina showed further contraction. Imports 
of red lead into the Philippines have de- 
clined owing to the increased use of 
ready mixed paints, and that country is 
now producing, in one factory, more than 
two-thirds of the domestic demand for 
matches. 


“The Gangplank”’ 


§Lammot du Pont Finds Recov- 
ery in England Farther Advanced 
than in the U. S.—Notable List 
of Chemical Executives Reported 
on the High Seas— 


Puffing leisurely at his ever-present 
pipe Lammot du Pont told reporters that 
England is marching out of the depres- 
sion ahead of the U. S., because in Eng- 


land there prevails a better cooperation 











LAMMOT DU PONT 


“The Wagner Bill is a catastrophe.’ 


between industry, commerce, and the 
government. Mr. du Pont returned in the 
Normandie early last month after a 
month’s stay. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. du Pont and his daughter and son- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. George P. Ed- 
monds. 

Later reviewed in his Wilmington 
office, Mr. duPont elaborated for re- 
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porters on conditions abroad as he saw 
them after an absence of 8 years from 
the continent. 

“You see evidence of recovery in Eng- 
land,” Mr. duPont said. “People are 
working. Banks are busy. Factories are 
being operated. 

“In England you find a cooperation be- 
tween commerce, industry, and the gov- 


ernment closer than that found in the 


1s. 

“Every administration here 
puts up a new measure, what happens? 
Immediately, there is a ‘kick’ from all 
parts of the country.” 


time the 


“Also, in England there is a labor lead- 
ership that is more intelligent than you 
will find in this country,” Mr. duPont 
added. “England is a very much union- 
ized country and they feel over there that 
that U. S. must follow England in her 
labor ideas.” 

At this point, the Wagner labor bill 
was mentioned. 

“The Wagner bill is a catastrophe,” 
Mr. du Pont said at smil- 
ingly declined to elaborate, according to 


once, but he 


Wilmington newspaper accounts. 


William S. Gray, Sr., Abroad 


Another prominent executive in the 
chemical field who is now in Europe is 
William S. Gray, Sr., of William S. 
Gray & Co. He uncertain 
sailing when he 


when 
return, but ex- 


was 
would 
pected to be back within a month or 6 
weeks at the latest. 


Silver of Stokes Silks Markets 

John A. Silver, vice-president, F. J. 
Stokes Machine Co., Philadelphia, manu- 
facturers of pharmaceutical, chemical and 


special process equipment, is on an 8 


r 





JOHN A. SILVER 


Equipment executive in Europe investigating 
foreign markets. 


weeks’ trip through England and the 
Continent where he will visit a number 
of plants in the various fields served by 
his company and study conditions with 
a view to enlarging Stokes’ manufactur- 


ing and sales facilities abroad. 


Others Outbound 
Robert Faesy of Truempy, Faesy & 
Besthoff, well-known N. Y. City dealers, 
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sailed in the Berengaria with Mrs. Faesy 
last month for a 6 weeks’ tour of the 
Continent. 

Dr. George Oenslager, outstanding rub- 
ber technologist (Goodrich), is on a 10 
weeks’ trip of the Mediterranean. He is 
with a group of classical scholars on a 
pilgrimage to the country of the poet 
Homer. And chemists have been accused 
of being one-sided. 

George Hasslacher is in Europe. He 
made the trip over in the Conte di 
Savoia. 

Michigan’s Harry Farleigh left in the 
Washington on July 31 and was “seen 
off” by a large delegation from the Mich- 
igan N. Y. City offices. 


Others noted on the eastbound lists 
were August Zinsser and A. G. 
Rosengarten. 

Carl Ulrich, vice-president of Ken- 


necott Copper, returned recently in the 
Normandie after participating in the 
meeting of the Foreign Copper Producers’ 
Cartel in London. 

“Gus” Bayer, who celebrated his 40th 
year with Merck, is in Europe on an ex- 
tended trip. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pierre du Pont arrived 
back in the Jle de France. He sees the 
tax bill as a blow to the U. S. jobless. 

Edward T. Bischoff, president, Ernst 
Bischoff Co., manufacturers of chemical 
supplies for textile mills, left recently for 
an extended trip through Germany and 
Switzerland. He will make a survey of 
products for textiles, 
which he may introduce in this country 
in the fall. 

D; “A. 


Products, 


new processing 


Shirk, president, Rare Metal 
Jelleville, N. J., will return on 
Aug. 20, accompanied by Mrs. Shirk and 


their 2 daughters. 


Agronomists Sail 

More than 50 prominent agronomists 
from various sections of the U. S. en- 
route to the 3rd International Congress 
of Soil Science boarded the Jle de France 
July 20. 

Included in the party which sailed 
was: Dr. J. G. Lipman, director, New 
Jersey Experiment Station, New Bruns- 


wick, N. J. 


Acticarbone Head Returning 


M. L. Blanc, president, Acticarbone 
Corp., is returning late in August. 


E. Luaces, expert on activated carbon 
and a consultant with Acticarbone, ex- 
pects to leave for Cuba early in Septem- 
ber on a combined business and pleasure 
trip. 

Charles J. Brand, N.F.A. secretary, 
accompanied by Mrs. Brand, will sail 
Aug. 14 in the Manhattan for a motor 
trip through England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Germany. 

J. C. Launay, of International Selling, 
sailed on Aug. 10. 
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Associations 


A. C. S.’2s 90th Meeting at San 
Francisco Expected to Attract 
1,000—Unusually Fine Program 
Arranged—Noyes and Fuoss To 
Be Honored—Safety Program 
Announced 


Oil experts from all over the country 
will participate in the 90th meeting of the 
A. C. S. in San Francisco, Aug. 19 to 23. 
Sixteen papers dealing with petroleum re- 
search will be presented before the Divi- 
sion of Petroleum Chemistry, of which 
F. W. Hall of N. Y. City is chairman. 

L. C. Snider and Benjamin T. Brooks 
of N. Y. City will discuss “The Coming 
Shortage of Petroleum in the United 
States and Some of Its Probable Effects” 
at a meeting of the Division on Wednes- 
day, Aug. 21. Other speakers at this 
session are: 

Sidney Charles Singer, Jr., Roy Rus- 
sell Wilson, and George Granger Brown, 
all of the University of Michigan; A. C. 
Bratton, Jr.. W. A. Felsing, and J. R. 
Bailey, University of Texas; J. C. Mor- 
rell, C. G. Dryer, W. L. Benedict, K. M. 
Watson, Jerome L. Wien, George B. 
Murphy, C. D. Lowry, Jr., and Gustav 
Egloff, Universal Oil Products, Chicago; 
Ulric B. Bray, Union Oil of California, 
and W. H. Bahlke, Standard Oil of 
Indiana. 

A symposium on the utilization of 
natural gas hydrocarbons will be held 
Tuesday, August 20, jointly with the 
Society’s Divisions of Gas and Fuel 
Chemistry and Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry. 


Interesting Program 

Each division has arranged a program 
with outstanding papers. While the 
record of attendance at the N. Y. City 
meeting in April is in no danger of 
being broken at the San Francisco gath- 
ering the committee in charge is planning 
on at least 1,000 registering at the Saint 
Francis during the 4-day period. 

Two chemists, separated in age by 
nearly a half-century, will be honored for 
noteworthy contributions to science by 
the Nation’s leading chemists. 

To Prof. William A. Noyes, 78, emer- 
itus director of the chemical laboratories 
at the University of Illinois, will go the 
Priestley medal, highest award for chem- 
ical research. 

Sharing honors with Prof. Noyes will 
be Dr. Raymond M. Fuoss, 29, assistant 
professor of chemistry at Brown Univer- 
sity, who is to receive the society award 
in pure chemistry, valued at $1000. Dr. 
Fuoss was selected for “the most con- 
spicuous research” by a chemist under 31 
years during the past year. 

Arrangements for the meeting are be- 
ing made by a committee headed by 
Prof. Arthur Lachman of the University 
of California. 
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Theme—Safety in Chemical 
Plants 

24th Annual Safety Congress of the 
National Safety Council will be held in 
Louisville, Ky., Oct. 14-18. The follow- 
ing papers will be presented: “The weld- 
ing of chromium steels in chemical plant 
equipment,” by J. R. Dawson, Union Car- 
bide Research laboratories; ‘Welding 
and cutting in tanks and other small un- 
ventilated places,’ by H. F. Reinhard, 
Carbide and Carbon; “How can unsafe 
practices and unsafe conditions be un- 
covered and remedied?” by H. L. Miner, 
Safety & Fire Protection Div., du Pont; 
and “Safe practices in entering tanks,” a 
discussion led by A. L. Armstrong, East- 
man Kodak. 

The National Safety Council reports 
as new members: J. H. Baxter & Co., 
San Francisco; Cleveland-Cliffs Iron, 
Marquette; Ethyl-Dow Chemical, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 


Meetings at Metal Exhibit 

Auditorium at the Metal Products Ex- 
hibit, International Bldg., Rockefeller 
Center, N. Y., to be opened in September, 
will be utilized during the coming year 
for meetings by a number of technical or 
commercial societies interested in indus- 
trial materials. 

National Management Council has re- 
quested reservations for 8 meetings. This 
organization consists of the following 
societies interested in various phases of 
industrial management: American Man- 
agement Association; American Market- 
ing Society; American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers; Association of Con- 
sulting Management Engineers; Inter- 
national City Managers Association; 
Life Office Management Association; 
National Association of Cost Account- 
ants; National Office Management Asso- 
ciation; Personnel Research Federation; 
Society of Industrial Engineers; and 
the Taylor Society. The American In- 
stitute of the City of New York is plan- 
ning to hold 3 meetings here. 

Requests for reservations by several 
other associations are also being con- 
sidered by Metal Products Exhibit, Inc., 
which is offering its facilities for the 
holding of meetings free of charge to 
organizations of appropriate character. 


Salesmen Golf Results 

“Vic” Williams, Monsanto, shooting 
invincible golf, was the winner in the 
Class A flight at the 2nd in the series 
of Salesmen’s Association golf tourna- 
ments held at the Lakeville Country Club 
on Long Island on July 16. Other win- 
ners were: H. Hermann, of General 
Dyestuff, who was second and Ed. Orem, 
of duPont, third. In the class B flight, 
A. M. Hopper, of Mallinckrodt, was first; 
second, Robert Wilson, of Dow Chem- 
ical, and J. C. McKenna, of Diamond 
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Alkali, was third. Hugh Craig, of the 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, won the 
prize for the least number of putts. 
Edward Burke, Jr., of American Pharma- 
ceutical, won the kickers handicap award 
for guests. Frank Ward, L. Douglass 
and J. Alvarez, of Grasselli, were the 
winners in the open kicker’s handicap. 
The third tournament is scheduled for 
Wingfoot on Aug. 13. Latest members 
elected to the Association are: J. T. 
Brady of Wilson Laboratories; J. W. 
Dobson of George Chemical; Elmer H. 
Hessler of G. S. Stoddard & Co.; James 
J. De Vere, Philippine American Drug. 

The 3rd in the golf tournaments will 
take place on Aug. 13 at Wingfoot, in 
Westchester, and the final “big” party of 
the golf season on Sept. 17 at Pomonok, 
Flushing, L. I. 


Expositions 

Recognition of the value of display by 
American business is indicated by the 
enthusiastic planning now under way for 
the 15th Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries. The industrial promotion value of 
expositions as a supplement to trade 
journal and newspaper advertising is be- 
coming more and more appreciated both 
by exhibitors and their public. One evi- 
dence of this is the number of companies 
responding to the opportunity to exhibit 
their products and equipment at the 15th 
Exposition of Chemical Industries to be 
held in N. Y. City, at the Grand Central 
Palace, Dec. 2-7. 


Machinery On View 

Largest exposition of machinery ever 
held in the U. S. opens Sept. 11 in Cleve- 
land under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion. Show will continue for 10 days. 


Companies 


{| George Truxal Forms Cleve- 
land Distributing Company— 
Carbide Appoints Alcohol Dis- 
tributors—Other Notes— 


The newly formed Cliffs Dow Chemical 
appoints George W. Truxal & Co., 608 
Keith Bldg., Cleveland, distributor for 
northern and central Ohio. Mr. Truxal, 
former chemical dept. sales manager for 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron, is in charge of all 
sales, and warehouse stocks of chemicals 
will be carried in Cleveland. 


Rolls and Ackerman Will Distribute 

Rolls Chemical, Ellicott Square Bldg., 
Buffalo, is now a distributor for N. Y. 
State and Northern Pennsylvania for 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals, for the sale 
and distribution of its new line of in- 
dustrial and anti-freeze alcohols, also 
“Winter-Flo,” a new, concentrated auto- 
motive anti-freeze. 

Last month J. C. Ackerman, well- 
known Pittsburgh dealer in chemicals 
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with offices in the Gulf Bldg., was ap- 
pointed distributor for Western Pennsyl- 
vania by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals on 
its industrial and anti-freeze alcohols. 


Emery Buys Duratone 

Emery Industries, Cincinnati, purchases 
Duratone, Inc., of the same city, a long 
established producer of laundry soap. 
E. C. Price, Duratone president, will re- 
main as manager of the new Duratone 
division of Emery. 


Company Briefs 

Dow Chemical’s Dowmetal sales abroad 
for first 6 months are heavy. Domestic 
sales are 40% above ’34. 

Eaton-Clark, old established Detroit 
dealer, is celebrating 97th anniversary. 

Sherwin-Williams establishes fellow- 
ship at Indiana. 

S. Schwabacher & Co., N. Y. City, 
importer of white mineral oils, reports 
completion of new tanker Oeclschindler 
for Oelwerke Julius Schindler, Hamburg. 
Tanker is chartered for 2 palm kernel 
oil trips from Nigeria to Europe and/or 
U. S., first cargo to be discharged in 
Chicago. 

Merck will absorb 5% manufacturer’s 
excise tax to wholesalers on sodium per- 
borate. 

Swann (now Monsanto subsidiary), 
secures option on land rich in high per- 
centage phosphoric acid phosphate rock. 

A Detroit sales office is established by 
Hydraulic Press Manufacturing of Mount 
Gilead, Ohio, in the Curtis Bldg., 2842 
W. Grand Boulevard, builders of H-P-M 
Hydro-Power Fastraverse Presses for 
production service. 

The Photo Crafts Laboratory of H. O. 
Bodine & Associates, photographic chem- 
ical specialties, Wantagh, L. I., N. Y., 
moves into a larger laboratory and is 
extending its line of products materially. 

Standard Ultramarine’s eastern repre- 
sentatives meet in Huntington, W. Va., to 
discuss sales and distribution expansion. 

Midcontinent Chemical claims distinc- 
tion of first using acid treatment for oil 
wells in Kansas. 

Industrial Chemical Sales is now pro- 
ducing abietic acid. 

Du Pont stages exposition at Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago. Exhibit shows 
production and uses of du Pont products. 


Movwes 


{| Acticarbone Takes Larger S pace 
—Esselen in New Quarters— 
American Aniline Opens En- 


larged Charlotte Offices— 


Acticarbone Corp., 27 Broadway, N. Y. 
City, producers of activated carbon and 
the equipment used with it, are moving 
into larger quarters in the same building. 
New space taken is on the 8th floor. 
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For Work In Physical Chemistry 
Gustavus J. Esselen, Inc., research or- 
ganization, moves to new offices and lab- 
857 
Larger quarters include new laboratory 
for specialized physical work where ap- 
plication of electronics to industrial prob- 


oratories, Boylston  st.,_ Boston. 


lems will be investigated. 


For Southern Service 

American Aniline opens enlarged Char- 
lotte office at 219 S. Mint st. Offices will 
include storage warehouse and laboratory. 
Manufacturing 
leases Stratford Oakum property, Jersey 
City. 
Other Changes 

Lanco, 


Federal Mining and 


Mass., 
supplies manufacturer, moves to Eagle- 
ton Bldg., Boston st. 


Lynn, chemical shoe 


C-T-C Corp., leases offices in Graybar 
Bldg., N. Y. City. 

Beyer Laboratories will occupy entire 
building, 48th ave., and 35th st., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Roxalin Flexible Lacquer, Elizabeth, 
N. J., establishes Detroit office at 1616 
Bldg. St. John is 


representative). 


Kresge (Roy sales 


Plants 


| W. S. Carpenter, Jr., du Pont, 
Discusses Dyes before Plant 
Foremen—Standard Silicate Re- 
sumes Operations at Ottawa— 
Southern Alkali Adopts Housing 
Plan—Other Notes— 


Walter S. Carpenter, Jr., du Pont vice- 
president, discusses establishment, growth 
and future of the du Pont Dye Works 
before a gathering of plant foremen. 
\fter relating du Pont’s part in Ameri- 
can dye history, Mr. Carpenter concludes, 
“It seems to me to be very reasonable to 
state that the future of the organic chem- 
icals industry is as full of possibilities for 
new developments, new explorations, new 
expansion and enlarged services to man- 
kind as is the case with any industry in 
the country today.” 

Checked At the Gate 

Standard Silicate (silicate of 
will soon resume operations at 
Ill., plant. 

Mead Chemical Works is denied per- 
mission by Dept. of Public 
' Safety to store inflammable liquids. 
Landslide of 


soda ) 
Ottawa, 


Pealx dy 
soda ash in Solvay’s 
Baton Rouge plant causes suffocation of 
Granderson Hughes, 28 year-old negro. 
du Pont 
plays host to 3000 employees on annual 


Lammot du Pont, 


president, 
Delaware River night baat ride. 
Southern Alkali, cooperating with Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, plans con- 
struction of 85 homes for employees. 
Carbide & Carbon moves into first place 
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tie with du Pont in Kanawha Valley 
twilight baseball league after a 1-0 victory 
over du Pont’s team from the Belle plant. 
Dow watchmen now sport snappy new 
uniforms. 
Strike at Delta Chemical and Iron, 
Escanaba, Mich., ends amicably. 


Construction 


{| Revival of Plant Construction 
Reported by Austin Co. Vice- 
President—Dow Will Build New 
Laboratory—Several Plans An- 
nounced Last Month— 


George A. Bryant, vice-president, Au- 
stin Co., internationally known construc- 
tion engineers, and designers of several 


of the larger chemical plants in this 
country, reports 100% increase in in- 
dustrial construction for first 6 months 
of °35 over °34. Summarizing present 


conditions, Vice-President Bryant states: 
“Work now under way represents the 
rush to fulfill industrial needs which can- 
not be put off any longer without serious 
consequences, either by weakening of 
competitive position or through continua- 
tion of loss producing inefficiencies.” 
Prominent in the month’s construction 
news is Dow Chemical with a physics 
laboratory. Plans call for large 
building housing entire physics depart- 


2 


ment with 3 smaller connecting buildings. 


one 


General Aniline will add a 4 story 
building to the Rensselear plant. 
American Aniline is completing new 


office, storage warehouse, and dyestuffs 
laboratory at Charlotte, N. C. 
Solvay will extend Hopewell plant. 
Washington State college, Pullman, is 
taking bids on equipment for new chem- 
istry building. 
New dyeing and finishing plant is un- 
der construction at Beacon, N. Y. 
Mallinckrodt purchases unused factory 


near present plant for warehouse pur- 
poses. 
Krebs Pigment & Color starts new 


construction, remodeling, and adding of 
new machinery at Curtis Bay, Baltimore, 
plant. 

Baugh & Son, fertilizer manufacturer, 
is building an addition to Oneida, N. Y., 
plant. 

Solfo Paint & Chemical, Trenton, 
starts on 4th addition in 18 months. 

Viscose will add several buildings to 
its acetate yarn plant in Meadville. 

U. S. Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. 
is enlarging its Midvale, Utah, flotation 
plant. 

Penn Charcoal & Chemical will open 
its rebuilt East Smethport, N. Y., fac- 
tory soon. 

American Petro-Chemical, Detroit, will 
build a motor fuel, chemical, and fixed 
gas plant near Wayne, Mich. 
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New Kromocolor Laboratory, Para- 
mus, N. J., will open Sept. 1. 
J. A. Tumbler Laboratories, Balti- 


more, chemical specialties, plans factory 
improvements. 

Du Pont, concluding land negotiations, 
will begin work on paint and varnish 
plant, San Francisco. 


ve 
Fires 

Fires in chemical plants reported dur- 
ing July: Perfect Cleaning Fluid, 1168 
Edgewater ave., Ridgefield, N. J., 4th., 
$500 damage; George F. Siddall & Co., 
textile soaps, Camp Wadsworth, S. C., 
5th., $5,000 damage; Kentucky Color & 
Chemical, Louisville, 5th, $3,000 dam- 
age; Reynolds Metals, Louisville, 17th., 
by explosion; Atmospheric Nitrogen, 
Hopewell, 17th., by explosion; Hydro- 
Carbon Mfg. Corp., Piscatawaytown, 
N. J., 18th.; Phillips & Jacobs, 622 Race 
st., Philadelphia, 23rd.; C. Berthel Chem- 
ical, 142 Lincoln ave., N. Y. City, 26th. 

Hayward-Thompson Chemical, Dallas, 
23rd, $100,000 damage. 


Obituaries 


{| Mallinckrodt Suffers Great Loss 
in Death of Harold W. Simpkins 
—Other Deaths Reported in July 


Harold Winslow Simpkins, 50, Mal- 
linckrodt treasurer and 
since 25, on July 11. Born in St. Louis, 
educated at Smith Academy, Paul School, 


sales manager 





HAROLD WINSLOW SIMPKINS 


and later at Harvard, he was first asso- 
ciated with Hydraulic Press Brick. He 
has been with Mallinckrodt since’17.. Mr. 
Simpkins was a member of the Noonday 
Club and the St. Louis Country Club. 
He is survived by his wife and 3 children. 

Other deaths last month: J. J. Kel- 
logg, 66, foreman at Solvay for 35 years, 
of heart attack, July 22. 

C. O. Moser, 50, president, Institute of 
American Fats and Oils, of acute indiges- 
tion, July 11. 

Hugo Schlatter, 52, chemist and con- 
sulting engineer, Director Federal Work 
Relief, Stamford, Conn., July 22. 
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J. W. Block, 68, founder, Blockson 
Chemical, Joliet, following operation, 
July 8 Born in Russia he migrated 
to this country and started Superior 
Chemical. 

William S. Helm, 66, president, Louis- 
ville Paint Mfg., following operation, 
July 12. 

Walter A. Dorn, 46, Grasselli safety 
division director and service dept. man- 
ager. He was with Grasselli for 25 
years. 

Mrs. Dora Sedgwick Hazard, widow 
of Frederick R. Hazard, former Solvay 
Process president. Mrs. Hazard was 
regarded as 
philanthropist. 

John T. Brooks, 86, founder and 
former president of the Baltimore Chem- 
ical Co., on July 2. 


Syracuse’s outstanding 


Joseph H. Gerathy, 58, sales executive 
with S. B. Penick & Co., on July 20. 

Dr. Lewis M. Drake, 67, prominent 
Southern research chemist, on July 16. 


Washington 


| Natural Salt Cake Producers 
Seek $5.50 Duty—Processing 
Tax on Flaxseed Defeated in 
Senate—Patent Pools To Be In- 
vestigated—Other Bills of Inter- 
est Introduced Last Month— 


Congressmen from 6 states are insisting 
that the pending tax bill be amended to 
provide an excise duty of $5.50 per ton 
on imports of sodium sulfate, at present 
on the free list. 

Holding that the subsidized German 
product threatens the very existence of 
the American salt cake industry, the fol- 
lowing Representatives attached their 
names to the move: 

Representatives Isabella Greenway 
(Ariz.), William Lemke (N. D.), Numa 
FF. Montet (La.), Abe Murdock (Utah), 
James G. Scrugham (Nev.), and R. Ewing 
Thomason ( Tex.) 

“Althovgh the U. S. can easily supply 
the entire demand for sodium sulfate,” 
Representative Greenway declared,“ Amer- 
can producers are now filling about half 
of that demand and these companies will 
be out of business in the near future 
unless relief is afforded.” 

Representative Lemke in pledging his 
support to the proposed excise tax on 
natural salt cake declared: 

“T intend to do what I can to preserve 
the American market against the products 
of cheap foreign labor.” 


Senate Votes Down Flaxseed Tax 
Senate last month, by a vote of 49 to 
33, struck out the provision for a 35c per 
bushel processing tax on flaxseed from 
the AAA amendment bill. The so-called 
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Ayres-Buckler Bill (H. R. 6977), to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
with respect to flaxseed, has been tabled 
for the present session. It seems, there- 
fore, increasingly plain that no processing 
tax on flaxseed will be voted during this 
session of Congress. 


Would Tax Perilla and Hempseed 

Amendment to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act introduced July 10 by Sen- 
ator Shipstead provided for a processing 
tax on perilla and hempseed oils and 
reads as follows: “In the case of flaxseed 
the first marketing year shall be con- 
sidered to be the period commencing Oct. 
1, 1935, and ending Apr. 30, 1936. Sub- 
sequent marketing years shall commence 
on May 1 and end on April 30 of the 
succeeding year. 

“There shall be levied, assessed, col- 
lected, and paid (during any period after 
the date of the adoption of this amend- 
ment when a processing tax is in effect 
with respect to flaxseed) (a) a process- 
ing tax on the first domestic processing 
of perilla seed at the rate equal to the 
per pound rate of the processing tax which 
is then in effect on flaxseed, and (b) a 
processing tax on the first domestic proc- 
essing of hempseed at the rate of 84% of 
the per pound rate of the processing tax 
which is then in effect on flaxseed.” 


Naval Stores Statistics 

Wider in scope than when first written 
by amendments added by the house com- 
mittee on agriculture, the bill to provide 
for publication of statistics on turpentine 
and rosin (S. 1811) has been reported to 
the house with the recommendation that 
it pass. Senator George (Ga.)  spon- 
sored the measure through the upper 
house. 


Additional Congressional Proposals 
House authorizes its committee on 
patents to conduct an investigation during 
the recess of Congress into patent pools 
and mutual patent agreements and au- 
thorizes $25,000 for expenses. Rep. Wil- 
liam I. Serovich (N. Y.), chairman of 
the patent committee, was most active in 
getting through the authorization. Rep. 
Sam. D. McReynolds (Tenn.) is offering 
a bill to license imports and exports of 
articles to be classed as munitions of war 
and to prevent the export of substances 
exclusively intended for chemical warfare. 


Manganese Producers Lose 

The U.S. manganese industry is af- 
fected by Secretary of State Hull’s trade 
pact consummated last month with Soviet 
Russia, whereby this country reduces the 
tariff on manganese imports from that 
country 50%, in return for Russia’s 
agreement to purchase about. $30,000,000 
worth of American products during the 
year. 
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Trade Commission 


{| F.T.C. Cites Several Companies 
for Alleged Violations—Lake Erie 
Chemical Denies Commission’s 
Charges— 

Federal Trade Commission files com- 
plaint against Vincent Maggiore, Can- 
ton, O., trading as Amo-Lime, for al- 
leged imitation of the carton of “Clima- 
lene,’ a cleanser and water softener. 

Commission enters consent cease and 
desist order against Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, and certain  indi- 
viduals, N. Y. City, prohibiting alleged 
price fixing in sale of mechanical rubber 
goods. 

F. T. C. alleges misrepresentation on 
labels in consent cease and desist order 
against Baker Paint & Varnish, Jersey 
City. Use of words “zine and lead” or 
“zine lead” should be used only for pre- 
scribed quantities lead carbonate, sulfate 
and zinc oxide, rules the F. T. C. 

Lake Erie Chemical, Cleveland, denies 
allegation of F.T.C., charging unfair trade 
practices tending to bring American trade 
into disrepute with foreign buyers. 


Personnel 


{ Sealkote, New Producer of 
Novel Coatings, Announces Per- 
sonnel — Partridge Heads Re- 
search for Hall Laboratories— 
Pickard, du Pont, Retires— 
Moffat Now a U.S. I. C. Vice- 
President— 

Sealkote Corp., 40 S. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago, elects C. Roy Gleason, president, 
and R. W. Kenyon, secretary and treas 
urer. Sealkote, under the direction of 
Mr. Gleason, has developed a line ot 
solutions for coating, impregnating and 
laminating paper and cardboards that 
represents several pronounced advantages 
to the paper trade and labelling and pack 
aging industry. This line of solutions 
will be put on the market early in the 
Fall under the name of Sealkote. 

Company maintains a modern, com 
pletely equipped laboratory for research, 
control and service. The exclusive sell 
ing and licensing representative will be 
Engineering & Licensing Corp., N. Y. 
City and Chicago. Corporation has re 
cently added to its staff Dr. F. Lauter and 
Mr. C. H. Humphries. Dr. Lauter for 
many years has been well known for his 
work in the lacquer, resin, and plastic in- 
dustries. He has made notable develop 
ments in many synthetic resins, such as 
phenol formaldehydes, urea formaldehyde 
compounds and many others. Mr. Hum- 
phries is a very well known research 
chemist who can count among his ac- 
Westinghouse 
Stellite, original chromium plating, Udy- 


complishments Lamps, 


lite cadmium plating, colored aluminum, 
and cellulose film developments. 
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Partridge Goes to Hall Labs. 
Dr. Everett P. Partridge will be 
director of research, Hall Laboratories. 








tee 





DR. EVERETT P. PARTRIDGE 
An outstanding authority on boiler water 
problems. 


Formerly associated with U. S. Bureau 
of Mines A. S. M. E., he is dis- 
tinguished for researches on boiler water 


and 


problems. 


After 35 Years of Service 

Prominent in personnel news is the 
retirement of F. W. Pickard, a director 
and vice-president of du Pont, after 35 
years association with that organization. 
He retires also as foreign relations chair- 
man but will consultant. 
Mr. Pickard has played an important 
part in du Pont development. 


remain as a 


Wright Now A Consultant 

John H. Wright, former Zonite vice- 
president and technical director, will en- 
gage in chemical and_ bacteriological 
development with offices in the Chrysler 
Bldg., N. Y. City. 
Kenney Joins Herstein 

Karl M. Herstein and Frederick 
Kenney form Kenney-Herstein, Inc., con- 
sulting chemists, 18 E. 41st st., N. Y. 
City. Mr. Kenney has been connected 
with the City of New York as 
chemist for 15 years. 
Now a U. S. I. C. Vice-President 

Fraser M. Moffat, Jr. is vice-president 
of U. S. Industrial Chemical. Formerly 
with National Aniline, and at one time 
having had his own company, he has been 
with U. S. I. since June ’34. 


chief 


Others In Different Assignments 
G. A. on the eastern sales 
staff of Beck, Koller & Co., Detroit. 
James T. Sutliff is transferred from 


Connersville factory to 


Olson is 


Roots-Conners- 
ville Blower’s Chicago office. 

George J. Laemmle will direct Gras- 
selli’s leather technical section in Cleve- 
land experimental laboratory. New de- 
partment will develop new leather prod- 
ucts, furnish technical service to the trade. 

Kenneth L. Carr, formerly with R & 
H Chemical, joins Warner Chemical 


peroxide sales and service department. 
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Eric N. Blackstead serves as Ans- 
bacher-Siegle New England technical 
adviser after having charge of laboratory 
sales in Staten Island-New York offices. 

George M. Barley, former Atlantic & 
Gulf Fertilizer secretary-treasurer, will 
represent American Potash & Chemical 
in Florida. 

William H. Baumgartner, formerly 
with water and sewage research depart- 
ment at N. J. Agricultural Experimental 
Station, is in Krebs Pigment’s Newark 
office. 

F. H. Rosencrants is vice-president of 
Combustion Engineering, in charge of 
proposition engineering dept. 

Dr. C. R. Payne joins Atlas Mineral 
Products technical and sales staff. Form- 
erly with Mellon Institute, he has been 
developing plastic sulfur compounds. 

Dr. John A. Schaeffer, former Eagle 
Pitcher Lead vice-president, is new 
Franklin and Marshall college president. 

Alan Schade, formerly of Wilbur- 
White Chemical, is with Innis-Speiden 
at the Jersey City plant. 

McCloskey Varnish, Philadelphia, J. C. 
Olsen, director of operations, reports ap- 
pointment of Walter A. Wachholtz as 
chief research chemist. He has just fin- 
ished 2 years of study abroad. 

E. N. Blomberg succeeds E. A. Troxell 
as Publicker Commercial Alcohol west- 
ern sales manager. 


Litigation 


{ Catalin Declared Winner in 
Important Cast Phenolic Resin 
Patent Suit—Stanco Sustained— 


Following closely on the heels of the 
important decision on the Kienle resin 
patent in which Paramet was sustained 
against G. E., comes the decision on the 
Catalin vs. Catalazuli suit involving a 
certain patent on the production of cast 
phenolics. In the suit Catalin charged the 
defendant with infringement and on July 
20, Federal Judge Galston in the U. S. 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
N. Y. broadly held all patent claims valid 
and infringed upon by the defendant. 
Patent involved in this suit was U. S. 
Patent No. 1,854,600. 

Catalin 
resins 


manufactures cast 
well known under 
names Catalin and Prystal. 
Outside of the above mentioned patent, 
Catalin owns and controls a considerable 
number of additional patents covering the 
manufacturing process of its products. 


phenolic 
their trade 


“Flit’” Can Plagiarized 

The U. S. District Court of the South- 
ern District of N. Y. sustains Stanco in 
action against Sun Klean Chemical, Jack 
3uxbaum and Julius Steinhart, alleging 
plagiarism of the patented Flit Spray can. 


Chemical Industries 


Personal 


{| Merck Discusses Patents — 
Nelson Criticizes Proposed Cor- 
poration Tax Plan— 


George W. Merck, Merck president, 
demands wider protection of medical dis- 
coveries by practitioners or university 
researchers. His paper, “The Chemical 
Industry and Medicine,” published by 
A.C.S., arouses wide discussion on proper 
use of patents for public benefit. 


Not Fair 

Oscar Nelson, United Carbon president, 
in a letter to stockholders, criticizes pro- 
posed graduated taxation system on cor- 
porate income, stating that small stock- 
holders in large corporations will bear 
relatively greater tax burdens than large 
stockholders in small corporations. 


“The Passing Throng” 
C. Wilbur Miller, 


Chemical 


former Davidson 
president, is Maryland Milk 
Control Board chairman. 

King of Norway knights Charles L. 
Huisking for interest in American-Nor- 
wegian trade relations. 

Miss Alice Read, Savannah, is the 
bride of Richard W. Heard, Columbia 
Naval Stores. 

Frank J. D’Antonio, Charles Pfizer & 
Co., is father of twin boys. 

Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, 
elects H. S. Wherrett, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, as a director. 

Miss Mary Ellen Reid, Chevy Chase, 
Md., is the bride of Reuel W. Elton, 
National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Asso- 
ciation secretary. 

Allan F. Kitchel, Binney & Smith, is 
on vacation in Glacier National Park. 

Wilfred S. McKeon, Sulphur Products 
president, is new Greensburg, Pa., adver- 
tising club president. 

Adolf Baumann, B. & B. Chemical 
president, is recuperating after his five 
day disappearance from home. 

A. C. S. elects Walter A. Schmidt, 
Western Precipitation president, as direc- 
tor, to succeed Prof. Edward Bartow, 
A. C. S. president-elect. 

3ill Killingbeck, 18-year-old Dow em- 
ployee and former caddy, wins Central 
Michigan Amateur Golf Tournament. 

A. K. Burke, du Pont director of 
manufacture, Flint, is on the Michigan 
Manufacturer’s 
directors. 


Association board of 


Want to Sell “Uncle Sam”? 

An unofficial list of Government pur- 
chasing agencies may be obtained through 
the Machinery Div., Bur. of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce, Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington. 
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Heavy Chemicals 


| July Shipments Are in Better 
Volume than Anticipated—Prices 
Are Generally Firm with Few 
Changes Reported— 


After an extremely dull period in the 
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Trend of automotive production 
is seasonally down but totals re- several 
main ahead of late years. severa 


weeks in 


advance of the expected fall upturn. The 
steel, textile, leather, glass and paper 
fields are all much busier than antici- 


pated for this period of the year, while 
the decline in production in the automo- 
tive and rubber centers has been much 
less than was expected 60 days ago. In 
addition, chlorine and 
anhydrous ammonia, which enjoy larger 


items, such as 
tonnages in the summer months, are mov- 
ing out in very satisfactory quantities. 
Production of paint, while declining from 
the normal high period, is reported to be 
still in much greater volume than in the 
corresponding period of ’34. July total 
shipments, while under the June figures, 
were much better than those reported in 
July a year ago. 
Despite this 
however, buyers are 


unseasonal improvement 


making commit- 
ments at this time of the year cautiously 
and much of the spot business prevailing 
is for small quantities. 


Changes In Tin Salts 

Price changes were very few in the 
past 30-day period and reflect the firm- 
ness which has characterized the market 
for several months. The tin salts were 
slightly higher due to the stronger posi- 
tion of the metal. 

World tin production in the Ist 5 
months of 735 totaled 45,089 tons, an in- 
crease of 3,032 tons, or 7%, over the pro- 
duction for the corresponding period of 
’34, states the July Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Tin Research and Development 
Council issued by The Hague statistical 
office. 

Apparent world consumption of tin 
shows a 15% increase this year, the fig- 
ures for January to May being 56,243 
tons in 735, against 48,931 tons in 734. 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
July 31 June 29 
Cobalt oxide, black .. $1.39 $1.25 
aa a eee .40 
Sodium stannate ............ .35 .34 é 
Tin tetrachloride .261%4 .26%4 
DECLINED 
Antimony needle . $0.10% $0.11 — 
Glycerine, saponification .. 10% 10% 
Soap lye , 0914 .09'% 
Manganese sulfate ....... .07 .09 


DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 
x May’35 Apr.’35 May’34 


Employment a 107.1 106.9 111.2 
Payrolls a . 97.8 96.2 94.4 
Prices b ....... . C85 87.2 78.6 


DATA FOR PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
May’35 Apr.’35 May ’34 
Paper and Pulp: 





Employment a 109.9 109.8 107.2 

Payrolls 86.9 87.3 79.8 
Rubber Products: 

Employment a 81.2 282.5 89.1 

Payrolls a . 6.8 271.2 70.3 
Explosives: 

Employment a 87.3 84.6 98.3 

Payrolls a 74.4 69.3 75.2 
Soap: 

Employment a 98.2 102.7 102.3 

Payrolls a ~« Fee 97.0 87.1 

a 1923-’25 —100.0; b1926=—100.0; x May 


’35 indexes preliminary, subject to revi- 
sion; z Revised. 











Tin control committee meets Aug. 9 at 
which meeting an increase of 10% in pro- 
duction was expected to be authorized. 


Insecticide Sales Decline 

Shipments of insecticide and fungicide 
materials began in the last week of the 
month to show signs of diminishing, and 
leading producers report tonnages about 
equal to last year. While the price struc- 
ture has been fairly steady, manufacturers 
are somewhat disappointed in tonnages 
moved. 


Paper Trade Reports 

Paper business is reported to be in 
better volume than at the same period a 
year ago. Paper board market is quite 
dull. Chemical pulp market is steady, 
with kraft pulp very firm. 


Situation In Glass 

The American Glass Review says, in 
part, in its latest summary of market con- 
ditions: “Seasonal influences are upper- 
most in the major divisions of the glass 
manufacturing industries . . General 
volume for the trade as a whole has not 
dropped below the level for the similar 
period of last year and there are certain 
encouraging indications that the usual 
stimulation that comes with the prepara- 
tions for fall business may appear earlier 
this year than customary.” 


Rubber Consumption Declines 
Consumption of rubber declined for a 
3rd consecutive month, on the basis of a 
trade estimate of 32,000 tons made for 
July. However, the trade estimate is 
quite close to the consumption in July ’34, 


Chemical Industries 





and the decline which has 
largely seasonal in nature. 

Crude rubber consumption was slightly 
larger for the entire lst half of this year 
than in the Ist half of ’34 and substan- 
tially exceeded that in the first half of 
any other year except 1929. 


occurred is 


Lower Sulfate Price? 

There is some talk of possible lower 
prices for copper sulfate at the close of 
the busy season. No revision was made 
when copper went from the 9c figure to 
8c. No official confirmation of such pos- 
sible action was forthcoming from the 
leading producers. 
production 


An accord on copper 
reached July 16 at a 
meeting of international producers when 


Was 


it was agreed to continue for an indefinite 
period the restriction of 30% on world 
output. 
wi 
Lime Production Seasonally Lower 
Acetate of lime production is declining 
but this is simply the usual seasonal cur- 
tailment. There is a good export demand 
for crude glycerine and, despite a 1c de- 
cline announced in one or 2 quarters on 
both saponification and soap-lye, stocks 


are scarce. 


Natural Gas Control 
Complying law, 
Aug. Ist, the RR. 
fixes allowable for West Panhandle nat- 
ural gas fields at 482,143,000 cu. it. daily 
for Aug., 88,407,000 for East Panhandle 
field, 250,842,000 for 


Texas fields. 


with new effective 


Texas Commission 


and remaining 


Italian Sulfur Guarantee 

The trade commissioner at Rome noti- 
fies the Dept. of Commerce of the exten 
sion of the government guarantee ol 
stated minimum prices to sulfur producers 
through the fiscal years 1935-36 and 
1936-37, and of establishment of produc- 
At present, the Italian sulfur 
industry operates at a small margin ot 


profit, the 


tion quotas. 
government making up the 
difference between the world market sul- 
fur price and certain previously estab- 
lished minimum prices, in lire. 


Freeport Texas Reports 
Earnings of Freeport Texas for 6 
months ended June 30 are estimated at 
64c a share on 796,380 shares of common. 
This compares with $612,521 or 72c for 
the 6 months ending Dec. 31, 734, and 
$864,569 or $1.04 a share earned in the 
first half of 734. 

Operating difficulties at Grande Ecaille, 
which were responsible for the falling off 
in earnings have now apparently been 
practically solved. Production at the de- 
posit is reported back to normal, running 
around 1,300 tons daily, the same as the 
former peak. 
200 tons daily. 

Troubles at this deposit, of course, 
added substantially to operating costs, re- 


It was down as low as 
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sulting in a high cost inventory which, 
when sold over the past 12 months, cut 
down profits. From now on the company 
will work out of high cost sulfur into low 
cost sulfur. Improvement in operations 
was reflected only slightly in first half 
income, June being the first really good 
month. 

Freeport’s oldest deposit, the wholly- 
owned Bryan mound, which is nearing ex- 
haustion, has taken a new lease on life 
and as a result of improved operating 
technique is producing about 400 
Hoskins Mound is running 


now 
tons daily. 
normally, 


Trattie 


1. C. C. Refuses Permission to 
Meet Truck Competition — No 
Hope for Lower Phosphate Rock 
Rate— 


Application of railroads in official ter- 
ritory for permission to establish rates on 
merchandise in shipping containers and in 
mixed carloads and other rates to meet 
truck or water competition without ob- 
serving the intermediate 
provision of Section 4 of the I. C. Act 
was denied by the I. C. C. on July 19. 


In a 5 to 3 decision commission held 


aggregate of 


that the situation growing out of truck 
or water competition does not constitute 
a special case justifying relief from the 
aggregate of intermediate provisions. 
Commissioner Mahaffie entered a dissent- 
ing opinion in’ which Commissioners 


Miller 
sioner Tate did not participate in disposi- 


Meyer and concurred. Commis- 
tion of the proceeding, which was brought 


before the commission a year ago. 


Dashiell Reports On Rock Rate 
Chairman D. A. Dashiell, N. F. A.’s 
traffic committee, reports that he has re- 
letter from D. T. 
Chairman of the 


Traffic 


ceived a Lawrence, 
Emergency Charge 


Committee, Executive Associa- 
Territory, stating that the 


eliminating the 


tion, Eastern 


question of emergency 
charge on crude phosphate rock was care- 
fully considered by that committee and 
it was concluded that no change should 
be made at present. 


Containers 


{| M.C. A. Makes Available at 
Nominal Price Valuable Shipping 
Manuals— 

Manual C-1 
(for 


C-2 
Glass 


(for shippers) and 
consignees ) on 
Boxed (I. C. C. 1A)” may be 
through the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
\ssociation, 608 Woodward Bldg., Wash- 
and 10c 


Remittance should accompany orders up 


“Carboys, 


secured 


ington, for 25c respectively. 
to $2.00, and stamps will be accepted on 
orders under $2.00, with 10% discount on 


10 or more copies of either manual. 


Fine Chemicals 


| Bismuth Metal and Salts De- 
cline Sharply — Iodine Highly 
Competitive — Quicksilver Pro- 
duction Summarized— 


A sharp decline of 20c in the quotation 
on bismuth caused a downward revision 
in several of the important salts, includ- 
ing the subcarbonate, subsalycilate, sub- 
gallate, and subnitrate. A world short- 
blamed for the 
santonin. 


age is sudden rise in 
Citric and tartaric are in good 
demand, and sodium benzoate shipments 
are heavy. Hydrogen peroxide sales, too, 
are better than previously. 

A competitive situation was blamed for 
a decline of 25c in iodine resublimed and 
later reductions were reported of 15c¢ in 
potassium iodide and 40c in the sodium 
salt. JIodine tincture was also lower by 
40c a gal. 
as a result of the unsteady conditions in 
the silver market. 
the U. S. 


Silver nitrate was again off 


Only the entrance of 
Government into the London 
silver market prevented a greater col- 
On July 9 the 
purchase of 15,000,000 ounces was made 
through the $2,000,000 Equalization Fund. 
A slight weakness of 4c per lb. in both 


lapse early in the month. 


the saponification and soap-lye grades ot 
glycerine was noted but no change was 
made in the c.p. quotations. It is gener- 
ally felt in the markets that the price 
revisions made were not indicative of any 
basic change in the strong market posi- 
market con- 
tinues for mercury and recent importa- 


tion of glycerine. A fair 
tions of 2,000 flasks are said to be com- 
pletely out of the market and that in fact 
they were never in it but represented 
a direct purchase by 3 of the largest con- 
sumers. Current quotations are said to 
be around $69.50 to $72 a flask, according 


to quantity. 


°34 Production—15,445 Flasks 

Production of quicksilver in the U. S. 
during °34 totaled 15,445 flasks from 93 
mines, compared with 9,669 flasks from 
75 mines in 733, an advance of approxi- 
mately 60% over 733 and slightly in ex- 
cess of the average for the 10-year period 
1924-1933, according to a survey by the 
Bureau of Mines. 


Value Rises 99% 

Value rose from $572,666 in ’33 to 
$1,140,845 in 734, an 99%. 
Domestic mines supplied a larger part 
of the demand last year and there was a 
shrinkage in the demand for imported 
metal with the result that imports for 
consumption in 734 were only about 50% 
of those for 733. 


increase of 


California was, as usual, 
the largest producer, contributing 51% of 


the total output, followed by Oregon with 
DoF 
-- (an 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
July 31 June 29 
None. 

DECLINED 
Bismuth metal naeishsoivess Oe $1.10 
Subsalicylate «< ee 2.45 
Subcarbonate 1.40 1.55 
Subnitrate 1.30 1.40 
Iodine tincture 2.10 2.50 
Sublimed a 1.65 1.90 
Potassium iodide 1.25 1.40 
Silver nitrate .............. ; .46 47 
Sodium iodide 2.00 2.40 


DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 


May’35 Apr.’35 May ’34 
Drugs and Pharma- 





ceuticals prices b 74.2 73.8 72.8 
Employment, Drug- 
gist’s preparations a 96.8 98.9 97.7 
Payrolls, Druggist’s 
preparations a ........ 93.9 97.7 88.5 
a 1923-’25—100.0; b 1926=100.0. 











Output of 
states, was as follows :— 


quicksilver, according to 





193 4-— 1933—__, 

Flasks Value Flasks Value 

Arkansas ... HOG ‘SSOUNG “een “Sec ten 

California ... 7,808 576,738 3,930 $232,762 

Nevada .... 300 22,160 387 22,921 

Oregon ..... 3,460 S55.076 1,342 79,483 

Washington... 330 24,375 * Se ea ar 
Texas and 

other states 3,059 225,953 4,010 237,500 


* Included under Texas and other States. 
Values calculated at average price for quick- 
silver at New York. 


Principal mercury-producing properties 
in °34 were:—Parker Property, Pike 
county, Arkansas; Great Western Mira- 
bel, and Sulphur Bank mines, Lake 
county, Aetna and Oat Hill mines, Napa 
county, New Idria 
Klau and 


mine, San Benito 


county, Oceanic mines, San 
Luis Obispo county, and Cloverdale mine, 
Sonoma Blackbutte 
mine, Lane county, and Bretz mine, Mal- 


heur county, Oregon; Big Bend, Chisos, 


county, California; 


and Rainbow mines in Brewster county, 
Texas. 

According to records of the 
Foreign and 


3ureau of 
Domestic Commerce, im- 
ports of mercury for consumption in the 
U. S. in ’34 were 10,192 flasks compared 
with 20,315 flasks in 733, 3,886 flasks in 
32, and an average of 13,700 flasks for 
the 10-year period, ’23-33. Of the quan- 
tity imported in 1934, 69% was from 
Spain, 24% from Mexico and the re- 
mainder from Italy and Sweden. 


Foreign Demand for Apparatus 

Introduction of alcohol as a motor fuel 
in many foreign countries is creating a 
considerable import demand for distillery 
equipment, particularly domestic 
machinery manufacturers are not able to 
supply the demand, according to R. E. W. 
Harrison, Chief of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s machinery division. 


where 
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Textile and Tanning Chemicals 


| Production in Both Textiles 
and Leather but Slightly Higher, 
but the Outlook for Fall Business 
Is Brighter—Leather Colors for 
Spring are Announced— 


The actual improvement registered in 
both the textile and tanning fields in July 
was very slight as reflected in manufac- 
turing operations but a decided turn for 
the better was noted in the feeling in both 
industries future. 
Woolen mills continued to operate close 
to capacity in July, 


over the immediate 
the rayon producing 
centers stepped up schedules to near the 
capacity point, and a steady improvement 
was noted in silk production figures but 
very little change was apparent in cotton 
cloth production. 


No Rayon Tax 

The decision not to place a processing 
tax on rayon had a bullish effect on that 
market. July shipments ran ahead of 
production, and there is talk again of 
price advances.* July sales were next to 
January when a new high was reached, 
and sold 95% 
Consumption of 
cotton for June reached 385,946 bales, 
as compared with 469,250 in May, and 
363,202 in June of last Census 
Bureau reports that the cotton spinning 
industry operated at 74.6% 


leading producers have 


of the August output. 


year. 


capacity, on 
a single shift basis, as compared with 
83.4% in May, and 72.7% 


vear ago. 


in June of a 


Improvement Near 


A steady flow of small orders from 


both jobbers and retailers encouraged 
cotton goods mills in the final few days 
of the month. Contract business con- 
tinued to be held back, of course, but at 
least manufacturers felt they were getting 
some business on their books and that it 
was a prelude to large orders when cur- 
rent uncertainties are removed. Another 


heartening factor was the 


strengthening tone in gray goods. 


steadily 

While 
prices have not actually advanced, fewer 
goods are available at the low 
of the early part of the week. 


quotations 


Rush Dyeing To Beat Rise 

Efforts to push greige goods through 
dye houses before they became subjected 
to increased dyeing and finishing prices 
were made by converters in the final week 
of the The 
around 3c a yard. 


month. advances average 
Talk of higher fin- 
ished-rayon quotations has not as yet been 


* July Rayon shipments were 12% larger than 
in June. 

7 June shoe production totalled 
pairs, compared with 30,749,816 in 
28,543,777 in June of 1934. 


26,485,379 


May, and 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
July 31 June 29 
Tin tetrachloride $ 0.26% $ 0.26% 
Zinc dust .064 .063 
Valonia beards 41.50 40.00 
Cups 27.50 26.00 
DECLINED 
Egg yolk, imp. $0.50 $0.53 


DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 
May’35 Apr.’35 May ‘34 


Textiles: 
Employment a 93.5 97.2 96.1 
Payrolls a 75.5 82.4 74.1 
Leather: 
Employment a 87.3 91.5 91.4 
Payrolls a Zae8 79.1 78.9 
Dyeing and Finish- 
ing Textiles: 
Employment a 110.0 114.6 113.0 
Payrolls a 86.2 95.7 87.8 


a 1923-’25—100.0. 











translated into actuality, but increases of 
3 to 5c a yard are looked for before the 
end of the season. The 2c-a-yard advance 
in low-end silk flat crepes will probably 
be followed by additional rises, now that 
silk weighting costs have been advanced, 
is the consensus of opinion in the Pater- 
son district. 


Situation In the Leather Field 
In the last 2 weeks of July a steady 
shoe 


improvement in sentiment in the 


production centers was reported and 
manufacturers now anticipate an increase 
in fall and winter sales of approximately 
15%.+ This change for the 


sentiment did not 


better in 


have much effect on 


the tanning situation and only a very 
moderate improvement was reported in 
operations from the New England, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis centers. Hide buying 
in July was in very small quantities with 
futures generally lower. However, there 
is every reason to believe that improve- 
ment is close at hand for shoe plants 
must start on fall output. Tanners are 
still dissatisfied with current leather quo- 
tations, insisting that they are still below 
replacement costs. Finished leather in- 
ventories are said, however, to be rather 
small. It is believed, however, that stocks 
in process are larger than generally be- 
lieved because of the nearness of the shoe 
season. Nevertheless, the purchases of 
tanning chemicals are and have not been 
in as large a volume as would normally 
be expected. Tanners are vigorously pro- 
testing the C C C order for shoes with 
rubber soles. 


Buying Of Chemicals Spotty 

Buying in practically all items remains 
spotty and in small quantities although 
the total sales in the final week of July 
were decidedly better than in the open- 
ing week of the month. Egg yolk and 
egg albumen were again lower as a result 
[ Zinc dust was advanced 
sharply as a result of a $2 a ton advance 


of larger stocks. 


Chemical Industries 


in the metal. WValonia was higher. These 
constitute the chief changes of the month, 
aside from the slightly higher levels for 


the tin salts. 


Leather Colors for Spring 
Eight basic colors for women’s shoes, 
7 of which are repeated from previous 
seasons, have been officially adopted for 
Spring 1936 by 


the joint committee of 


tanners, shoe manutacturers and retailers 


in collaboration with the Textile Color 
Card Association. Five new and 7 re 
peated colors for men’s shoes were 


selected. 


With the Chemical Suppliers 

Bay State Chemical, Salem, opens a new 
branch office factory in Philadelphia, at 
Ziilz N. Hope St. 


manager. Company 


Joseph Friedman is 


has. branches in 
Newark and in Chicago. 

Kem Products, Newark, N. J., is sub 
jecting rayon sizing operations to careful 


study in the company’s laboratory. 


Hide Sources 
Tanners and others interested may ob 
tain without charge from the Leather & 
Rubber Division, Commerce Dept., Wash 
ington, a map showing the sources of hid 


and skin importations. 


New Dye House 
The R. W. Bates Pierce Dye Works 
will specialize in dyeing and finishing pure 
dye silk fabrics and the synthetic mixtures, 
and will locate at Haverstraw, N. Y. 


Japanese Rayon Totals 

Japanese rayon production records have 
been broken in successive months during 
the current year, the Dept. of Commerce 
reports. Output of mills during the first 
4 months this year amounted to 56,790,700 
Ibs. against 40,187,800 in the same period 
last year. 

Miscellaneous Notes 

Kk. A. Bridges, of Griffin, Ga., and 
graduate of the textile school of North 
Carolina State College, is associated with 
General Dyestuff at Charlotte, N. C. 

Belamose Corp., Rocky Hill, Conn., is 
now known as Hartford Rayon. 

Consideration is being given to a new 
barter deal between Germany and Egypt 
whereby Germany will receive Egyptian 
cotton in exchange for German products, 
chiefly nitrogen fertilizer, medicinals, and 
possibly agricultural machinery. 


Lead Conference Ends 

International Conference of Lead Pro- 
ducers ended its sessions in London July 
23 (they were started in N. Y. City in 
June) with a statement that exporters to 
Europe were in complete agreement and 
that lead production will not be increased 
without prior notice, confirming earlier 
reports to this effect. 
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Paints, Lacquers and Varnish 


{Seasonal Luli Is Reported in the 
Paint Field—Lead Pigments are 
Advanced — Building Outlook 
Improves—35 Auto Production 
Possibilities Summarized— 


Summer dullness descended upon the 
greater part of the raw paint materials 
market with full force in July, and ship- 
ments showed the usual seasonal decline. 
Nevertheless, producers generally  re- 
ported that the total was well ahead of 
the same period of a year ago. Color 
sales are reported away ahead of July of 
last year and even with the best month 
of ’35 due to an unusual call for material 
from the Middle West. Carbon black 
shipments, however, were under June of 
this year and about equal to July a year 
ago. Little change is likely through 
August but a fall pick-up of sizable pro- 
portions is confidently anticipated in view 
of the more optimistic note in the build- 
ing field or at least in the residential 
division. July sales of paints are ex- 
pected to show improvement over the 
same period of a year ago. Sales of 
lacquers remained heavy in July with 
automotive production totalling nearly 
335,000 units. 


The Month’s Price Changes 

Rise in the price of lead was immedi- 
ately reflected in increases for red lead 
and litharge. Casein was off slightly last 
month, but the decline in stearic acid did 
not bring on any downward revision in 
the stearates and producers voiced the 
opinion that no change was likely in the 
immediate future. A _ slightly revised 
schedule was announced for the cadmium 
colors with some higher and others lower. 
The new schedule is reported as follows: 
light, 60c; medium light, 65c; medium, 
70c; deep, 75c; and maroon, 85c. Red 
vermillion was reduced slightly early in 
the month. Another important reduction 
was that of $1.35 to $1.55 per ton on 
Barytes at eastern warehouse points. 
Competitive position in chrome green 
which followed the announcement of a 
price advance last month by certain of 
the producers and not by others appeared 
to be about over. Despite a sharp ad- 
vance in metallic zinc no revision of the 
zinc pigments was made. 


Improvement In Residential Building 

The construction industry in June 
turned in a higher contract volume than 
was shown for any other month since 
March, ’34, when activity under the PWA 
program was tapering from its peak. 
According to figures from F. W. Dodge 
Corp., June contracts for total construc- 
tion in the 37 eastern states amounted to 
$148,005,200. This represented a gain of 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
July 31 June 29 


Lead, red 95% sesseseeeeee $0.0665 $0.0614 


97% . ntccess) ee 0634 
98% : .0715 .07 
Litharge a .0565 05% 
DECLINED 
Casein, dom., std. .. $0.10% $0.11% 
80 mesh “© eae .113%4 
Vermillion ue , . 2549 1.50 
DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 

May’35 Apr.’35 May’34 
Employment a .......... 112.6 109.2 107.4 
Payrolls a 95.1 91.9 87.9 
Prices b . 79.9 79.2 80.3 





a 1923-’25=100.0; b 1926=100.0. 











almost 18% over the total for May and 
almost 17% over the volume for June of 
last year. 


Rise To Continue, Says Moody 

An improvement of several years’ dura- 
tion in residential building reasonably 
may be expected, the rise in recent months 
apparently having definitely reversed a 
downtrend which started in 1928, Moody’s 
Investor’s Service declared on July 18. 

In an analysis of residential building 
as one of the main recovery hopes, 
Moody’s finds the chief factors in im- 
provement to be a definite shortage in 
American housing revealed by Govern- 
ment surveys, improvement in rents and in 
the mortgage market, alleviation of dis- 
tress conditions and readjustment of debts 
through HOLC and other measures and 
the upward trend of national income. 


How Many Cars In ’35? 

Tentative estimates, according to N. S. 
Keith of the Wall St. Journal, now avail- 
able on the probable volume indicate that 
for the full year ’35, the combined output 
of the “Big Three” of the automobile in- 
dustry—G. M., Ford and Chrysler—will 
have regained approximately two-thirds 
of the ground lost since the record annual 
total for the group was established in 
1929. 

This showing, which will be the result 
jointly of the sharp recovery in demand 
for motor cars during the past three 
years and of the competitive inroads of 
this central section of the industry into 
the market of the smaller, independent 
producers, will carry production of the 
Big Three to more than 3,200,000 cars 
and trucks, as closely as can be estimated 
now with half of the year still to run. 

This would compare with the low point 
of 1,200,000 units for this group in 1932, 
and with the 1929 total of 4,300,000, an 
increase of 170% and a decrease of 25%, 
respectively. 


Production Totals 
Combined ovtput of all other manu- 
facturers (other than the “Big Three’) 


Chemical Industries 





will be about 18% over 1934 and 62% 
over 1933, with the industry as a whole 
showing a gain of about 25% over last 
year and of 81% over 1933. 

Output by the industry as a whole will 
probably run in the neighborhood of 
3,600,000 units for the year, a recovery 
of 152% from the 17-year low of 1,431,- 
000 in 1932, but 36% under the ’29 
record total. 


With the Paint Companies 


Culminating 3 years of research and 
redesigning, Pittsburgh Plate Glass has 
been awarded first prize—a gold medal— 
by the Modern Packaging contest board 
for the jacket which encloses their popu- 
lar Gold Stripe brush. The jacket, made 
of a special fiber which is impervious to 
linseed oil, turpentine, water, etc., pre- 
serves the bristles while the brush is not 
in use and maintains the shape of the 
brush throughout its life. 


Devoe’s Advertising Up 

Devoe & Raynolds, established in 1754 
and reputedly the oldest manufacturing 
concern in the country, sees better times 
ahead generally and good business for 
such as it particularly is interested in. 
This year Devoe is increasing its adver- 
tising appropriation more than 200%. 
Biggest part of the new advertising 
(through McCann-Erickson) will be a 
twice-weekly radio program. 


Glidden Profits Rise 

Glidden and subsidiaries report net 
profit for the 7 months ended on May 31 
amounted to $1,505,546, after interest, de- 
preciation, Federal taxes and _ other 
charges. This was equivalent after divi- 
dend requirements on the 7% cumulative 
prior preference stock to $1.90 a share on 
650,000 no-par shares of common. In the 
corresponding period of the preceding year 
the net profit was $1,091,931, or $1.27 a 
common share. 

For May net profit, on the same basis, 
amounted to $288,393, and compared with 
a net profit of $285,851 in the same month 
of °34. 

A. E. Horn, chairman of the Queens 
(N. Y. City) Borough Federal Housing 
Committee, resigns to devote more time 
to his own business. 


Additional Notes 

R. H. Keene Co., Cleveland distributor, 
now represents C. E. Hoover of N. Y. 
City on Tuscan reds, browns, and bone 
black. 

Keystone Color & Paint, York, Pa., 
will withdraw from paints and concen- 
trate on colors. 


Trigg Suggests 
President Trigg of the N. P. V.& L.A. 
is urging all members to make early 
reservations for the annual convention at 
the Mayflower, Oct. 30 to Nov. 1. 
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Coal Tar Chemicals 


{ Benzol Prices Extended through 
August and September—Solvents 
Still in Good Demand—Toluol 
Stocks Remain Low — Coking 
Declined in June— 


Price structure of the coal tar chem- 
icals remained firm and unchanged in the 
past 30 day period with the exception of 
a. TSE crude 
xylol 


advance in naphthalene. 
Scarcity of toluol, and solvent 
naphtha, a condition that has prevailed 
for several months, remains unchanged. 
With the automotive centers turning out 
over 300,000 units for July demand for 
solvents in both the coatings and rubber 
fields remains at extremely high levels. 
Undoubtedly a sharp decline in August 
and possibly the first few weeks of Sep- 
tember will take place, but car sales are 
holding at a high level and the re-tooling 
period will be rushed. 


Benzol Strengthens 

Further reduction in the benzol stocks 
last month had the effect of adding addi- 
tional strength to the price structure of 
the industrial grade. Producers an- 
nounced in the 3rd week of the month a 
continuance of the present benzol sched- 
ule through August and September. 
Phenol producers’ report satisfactory 
volume moving into the synthetic resin 
field although this is a seasonably dull 
period for this industry. Creosote ship- 
ments were also reported in large quan- 
tities. A slightly better volume of inter- 
mediates indicated that the dye producers 
were beginning to prepare for a more 
active period in textiles and leather. The 


price structure remained very firm. 


June Coking Operations Off 3.4% 
Production of coke declined in June. 
Output of both beehive and byproduct 
coke amounted to 2,660,113 tons, or 89,074 
tons per working day. This represents a 
decrease of 3.4% when compared with the 





Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 


July 31 June 29 


None 


DECLINED 
None. 











May rate of 92,215 tons, and was 12.7% 
less than the rate prevailing in June a 
year ago. 

Output of byproduct coke for the 30 
days of June amounted to 2,599,613 tons, 
or 86,654 tons per working day. Com- 
pared with May, June rate fell off 3.8%, 
bulk of the decrease occurring at furnace 
plants, where the rate of 56,668 tons was 


5.2% less than that of the preceding 
month. At merchant plants the rate was 


1.2% below that of May. A decline of 
7.1% was reported in the pig iron indus- 
Production of beehive coke in- 
creased during the month, average daily 
output of 2,420 tons being 
that of May. 


try. 


14.9% above 


Less Cumulations 

Cumulations of coke for the first half 
of °35 show decreases over the corre- 
sponding period of ’34. Byproduct coke 
production decreased 2.6%, beehive coke 
21.6%, and total coke 3.2%. At mer- 
chant plants the output for the first 6 
months of 735 declined 3.2%, and at fur- 


nace plants 2.2%. 


No Change In Volume 

Volume of coke on hand at byproduct 
plants at the end of June remained prac- 
tically the same as at the beginning of the 
month. Compared with the same period 
of ’34, however, there was an increase of 
An 
anticipated 
months at least. 


36.1%. increase in production of 


coke is for the next few 


French Produce Phenol 
Production of synthetic phenol is now 
being carried out at full capacity at the 





Important Statistics of the Coal Tar Industry 


June 1935 
2,599,613 
5,736,000 
10,913,514 
34,697,450 


39,877 


By-product coke prod., tons 
Benzol production, gals. 
Light oil production, gals. 
Ot TMU WMS 6 bo Seid dse eka 
Ammonium sulfate prod., tons 


May 1935 June 1934 Total 1935 Total 1934 
2,793,336 2,989,875 16,556,648 16,995,047 

6,102,000 6,724,000 36,467,000 38,033,000 

11,724,714 12,697,850 69,522,161 72,169,762 
37,276,506 40,370,406 221,032,525 229,322,891 
42,861 46,300 253,541 261,900 





United States Production and Sales Dyes by Classes of Application, 1934* 














—— Production ——, Sales " 
Class of Quantity Per cent. Quantity Per cent. Per cent. 
application Pounds of total Pounds of total Value of total 
PR eerie cetaceans 11,635,651 13:33 10,481,882 12.43 $ 8,231,823 19.03 
WE. cinsiec cee. 4,380,981 5.02 4,096,744 4.86 3,649,446 
i: i rar 22,450,350 23.75 21,628,679 25.65 11,673,592 
Lake and spirit-soluble 3,580,534 4.11 3,082,112 3.66 2,357,128 
Mordant and chrome.. 4,154,390 4.77 5.397.155 4.03 1,636,925 
Sulfur Cn aeeen ta. Seem 15.42 14,215,259 16.86 3,142,387 
Vats (incl. indigo).. 26,963,234 30.93 26,846,964 31.84 11,996,370 
(a) FOGO ons 15,818,492 18.15 16,120,738 19.12 2,887,320 
(b) Other vats 11,144,742 12.78 10,726,226 12.72 9,109,050 
Unclassified ......... 570,520 .65 560,250 .67 562,944 
TOUED . sine sie sieerec 87,177,612 100.00 84,309,045 100.00 $43,250,615 100.00 
* Data compiled by the U. S. Tariff Commission, 
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Oissel factory of Etablissements Kuhl- 


mann, France. 


Solvents 


{| Spread Narrowing in Tankcar 
Quotations at Mid-West Refin- 
eries—One Producer Revises 
Tankwagon Price—New Market- 
ing Plan for Anti-Freeze Alcohol 


Solvents were again in good demand as 
production in the automotive and rubber 
centers exceeded earlier estimates by 
rather a wide margin. Spread in tankcar 
different refiners of 


petroleum solvents in the mid-continent 


prices quoted by 


area still remains unchanged, but a firmer 





Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
July 31 
None. 
DECLINED 
None. 
DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 
May’35 Apr.’35 May’'34 
Petroleum Refining: 


June 29 


Employment a 108.3 108.3 109.5 
Payrolls a 97.1 296.9 92.7 
a 1923-’25=100.0; z Revised. 











condition in the very near future appears 
likely, according to those who are fol- 
lowing the market closely. One producer 
in that area has revised the tankwagon 
delivery price, the net figures in each case 
representing a reduction of 2 and 6c a gal. 
According to the new method of pricing, 
cleaners’ naphthas and v.m.&p. naphthas 
are than the 
price for leaded gasoline, and Stoddard 


3%c_ higher tankwagon 

: , - “mMarite « Ii4g 

solvent and petroleum spirits are 2%4¢ 
the 

price. A 


above tankwagon leaded 


discount of Ic 


gasoline 
is allowed for 
Whether 
the other producers in the field will follow 
suit remains to be seen. 


deliveries of 150 gals. or more. 


Seek Greater Stability 

Greater stability is expected in the anti- 
freeze markets for the coming season as 
Job- 


bers and dealers will, in effect, receive the 


a result of a new marketing plan. 


material on consignment instead of out- 
right purchasing as in the past. Old plan 
has led to severe weakness in price when 
the season begins to close, particularly in 
those years when the weather has been 
mild and stocks in the hands of “seconds” 
were large. There will be, according to 
the new marketing method, no need for 
the jobber to unload. Coincident with the 
announcement of the new marketing plan 
a rise of 4c a gallon in anti-freeze alco- 
hol was reported. Dealers, it is said, will 
receive a 20% commission on sales and 
the dealer schedule as released reads as 
At 49c per gallon in 54-gal. 
drums; 55c in 5-gal. drums and 50c per 
in gallon 


foll WS: 


gal. cans. These prices are 
f.o.b. dealer’s city, East of Rocky Moun- 
tains. For points not in this territory 


3c per gallon is added. 














Methanol Unchanged 

Methanol prices, both pure and syn- 
thetic, to date remain unchanged. June 
production of crude amounted to 341,093 
gals. as compared with 298,105 in June 
last year. Synthetic was produced to 
the extent of 1,198,186 gals. in June as 
against 922,551 in June last year. Pro- 
for the Ist 6 


amounted to 2,097,829 gals. as compared 


duction of crude months 
with 2,029,392 in the same period last 
year. Synthetic output amounted to 7,- 
301,811 gals. as compared with 5,162,344 
in the corresponding 6 months of 734. 


Acetone, butyl acetate, ethyl acetate, and 


butyl alcohol quotations remained un- 
changed from former levels. Shipments 
were in fairly good volume for this 


period of the year, largely as a result of 
continued heavy production in the auto- 
motive centers and the high rate of activ- 


ity in rayon production. 


Corn Grind In June 
A corn grind of 4,027,941 bu. for the 


domestic June 


market during was re- 
ported today by 11 refiners of starches, 
syrups, sugars and other derivatives of 


corn. Corn Industries Research Founda- 
tion, in announcing the grind on behalf of 
the refiners, states that the Jrvne volume 
is 11.84% below the May, °35 grind and 
40.22% below the June, 34 grind. Total 
erind for the Ist 6 months of 7°35 is 
15.92% below the corresponding 6 months 
of last year and continues to show the 
effect of this year’s unusually heavy im- 


portation of duty-free Asiatic starches. 


Shellac 


Shellac in the Metropolitan area again 


passed through an uneventful 30 day 


Buying continues light and of the 
hand-to-mouth 


period. 


variety. Some seasonal 
improvement is likely in the next 30 days. 
End-of-the-month quotations compare as 


follows: 


July 31 June 29 Net change 
Bone dry $0.21 | rare 
Superfine . = 16 .16 
ere 18 B 01 
Se | Saree 14 -14 


In London, August was quoted on the 
2nd of the month at 10.2c, compared with 
ll.4c on June 28. Calcutta market 
reported at lle on Aug. 2, 
with 


was 
as compared 
12c on June 28. Trading in the 
primary markets was quiet in the last 30 
day period. 

Within the last 30 inter- 
national situation in shellac has changed 
somewhat. 


days the 


American bleachers, who have 
been buying the flake shellac from the 
finance syndicate that took over the Lon- 
don pool’s tremendous holdings of over 
300,000 packages at prices more attractive 
than the poorer seedlac grade in the Cal- 
cutta market, are again returning to the 
primary market. 
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Chemical Specialties 


| Ressler, du Pont, Reports on 
Damages by Insects and Fungus 
Growths—New Advertising Plans 
and New Products Reported on— 


Insecticide production will rise from 
$20,000,000 to $150,000,000 annually, it is 
predicted by du Pont chemists in a report 
released by the A. C. S., 
sider the problems of agriculture at its 
90th meeting in San Francisco, Aug. 19 


2 


to 23. 


which will con- 


This dramatic expansion will accom- 
pany the development of new chemical 
products to control insects, and will pro- 
vide held. 
The manufacture of other new chemical 


increased employment, it is 
materials to combat plant diseases, weeds, 


and other pests will, it is said, afford 


additional jobs and will result in yearly 
sales running into the millions. 

The savings to farmers in crop produc- 
tion will 
billions of dollars, according to the chem- 


and in other ways amount to 
ists, foreseeing drastic cuts in the nation’s 
annual “waste tax,’ due to insects, plant 
and weeds, of 
$6,500,000,000. 
sible for a yearly loss of $3,000,000,000, 


it is 


diseases, approximately 


Weeds alone are respon- 
declared by researchers in pest 
control. 

im entomologist, 
points out that $2,000,000,000 annual loss 


Ressler, du Pont 
is caused to agriculture and its products 
by insects, of which there are more than 
6,000 known species of economic impor- 
tance in the U. S. Thirty-four of these 
insects alone cause a known damage of 
$924,440 ,000. 

Disease annual toll of 
$780,000,000 on such crops as wheat, rye, 


takes an 


barley, oats, corn, potato, sweet potato, 
apple and peach, which have an average 
$6 000,000,000. Forest 
trees and products suffer an average loss 
of $410,000,000. 
to plant diseases are placed in excess of 
$1,500,000,000. 

Grasselli Chemical is conducting exten- 
investigations in 


annual value of 


Total annual losses due 


sive California and 
Washington in an effort to develop a 
better and less poisonous or non-poisonous 
stomach insecticide for the control of the 
codling moth and other economically im- 
portant insects. Some of the insecticides 
being investigated are barium fluosilicate, 
manganese arsenate, lorol rhodanates, and 
new organic compounds, some of which 
are proving more toxic to the moth than 
arsenate of lead, with which these com- 
pounds are being compared. 

In addition to the study of insecticides, 
assistants or 
to be 


spreading and _ sticking 


agents used with insecticides are 


Chemical Industries 


being investigated. New compounds have 
been developed and field evaluation is 
now under way. 

“There is an urgent need for less 
poisonous or non-poisonous compounds to 
replace the more dangerous chemicals 
now in use in many fields of pest con- 
trol,” declares Dr. Wendell H. Tisdale, 
Grasselli plant pathologist. 

“In addition to the injury that may be 
caused to valuable and human 


beings by pest control chemicals, many of 


animals 


the products used on plants often cause 
more injury than would have been caused 
by the parasite if no 
were used. 


control measure 


“There appears to be much greater 


possibility for the discovery of specifics 
in the field of organic chemistry. Many 
of our cumulative poisons are metallic 


or inorganic chemicals. The inorganics 


have been rather thoroughly explored 


while the possibilities for developing syn- 
thetic organic compounds appear to be 


almost unlimited. A number of very 
promising organics already have been 


developed for use as bactericides, fungi- 
cides and insecticides.” 


Publicity Projects 
National Carbon plans 30% increased 
expenditure in its annual advertising cam- 
paign for Eveready Prestone anti-freeze. 
“Liquid Assets,” a five-reel talking pic- 
ture, will be shown to 100,000 dealers, in 
addition to regular advertising in 325 
newspapers and 16 magazines. 

Procter & nation-wide 
newspaper publicity for 2nd Camay soap 
life annuity contest, offering $1,000 a 
year for life for best slogan of 10 words 
or less. 


Gamble starts 


Procter & Gamble promotes children’s 
“circus behalf of P. & G. 
white naptha soap in newspapers through 
the Blackman Co., N. Y. City. 

Following prize awards, Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet plans another Palmolive soap 
contest Jenton & 


contest” on 


(advertising agency, 
Bowles). 

Black Flag begins intensive publicity 
campaign using 230 daily newspapers. 


New Specialties Announced 


Commercial Solvents is placing a new 
methanol anti-freeze on the market and 


also an alcohol 


improved preparation 
which will sell at a premium over ordi- 
nary C. D. 5. Carbide is planning to 
push “Winter Flo,” a new methanol anti- 
freeze vigorously. 

General Foods is testing in newspapers 


in a half dozen cities the market possi- 
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bilities of Cal-X, a ‘“water-conditioner for 
all kinds of washing,’ developed at the 
Mellon Institute and the Hall 
tories in Pittsburgh. C. H. 
sales and advertising manager. 

Southwest Chemical, Little Rock, places 
new moth spray, roach powder, and mill 
and warehouse spray on market. 


Labora- 
Gager is 


Specialty Co. Notes 
Cy-Co Products Co. (City Chemical of 
Delaware subsidiary ) 
in Fairmont, W. Va. 


begins operations 


Plough, Inc., Memphis, chemical spe- 
cialties, purchases Mufti Co., Cincinnati. 


Rug Cleaners Organize 

Sept. Good Housekeeping contains first 
copy of Certified Rug Cleaners Institute, 
new cooperative organization at 254 W. 
34th st. N. Y. City. Organization’s 
present membership of 18 firms advocates 
yearly professional cleaning of floor 
coverings. 

Clorox Profits 

Clorox Chemical’s net profit for the 
fiscal period ending June 30 is expected 
to exceed last year’s $2.47 a share, al- 
though the extent of such increase is 
dependent, in part, upon the amount of 
prior years’ advertising and development 
which the 
write off 


costs company may elect to 


against income. Amount so 
charged in the 34 year was $60,000, and 
on June 30, last year, there remained a 
total of $229,812 yet to be written off. 
This item the unamortized 
balance of such costs incurred prior to 
July 1, ’31, at which date the company 
began the practice of charging all current 


represents 


advertising and developing costs directly 
to income. 


Waxes 


[Prices Are Higher with Demand 
Im proved—Scarcity of Carnauba 
Continues— 














Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
July 31 June 29 
Candelilla $0.13 $0.11 
Carnauba, No. 1, Yellow 41 41 
No. 2, Yellow 41 391% 
No, 2, N. C. .36 .35 
No. 3, Chalky 3214 32 
No. 3, N.C. .34 .32 
Japan 071% .07 
Montan .1034 10% 
Waxes were in better demand in the 


past month and rises in Candelilla, Car- 
nauba and Japan were reported. In the 
first August sales of Candelilla 
were made in the 13-14%c range with the 
spot quotation at 14c. 


at 7! 


week in 


Japan was moving 
2c for spot delivery. Severe shortage 
of spot stocks of all grades of Carnauba 
became still further acute in the past 30 
days and cables from Brazil indicate much 
higher replacement costs. 
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Fertilizers 


{| New Potash Schedule Released 
—Sulfate and Cyanamid Prices 
Announced—Tag Sales _ Better 
than in June of Last Year— 


A revised potash schedule appeared in 
the 2nd week of the past month in which 
kainit, the manure salts and the muriate 
were advanced 5c a unit. 
however, discounts were again in order 


12% for early 


As expected, 


running between 6 and 





FER ER T. LES PERCENTAGE COMPARISON: 
Fiscal » 1935 Compare th Fisonl Year Ended J 








The sulfate advance was $3.90 
a ton and $2.50 for the sulfate-magnesia. 
The 12% 
with July, and suppliers report that the 
Sept. 30 
is the last day in which the 6% discount 


orders. 


maximum discount. of ended 


tonnages booked were heavy. 


can be taken with specifications for deliv- 
ery in equal monthly quantities up to and 
including Jan. 31. 

Sulfate was easily the center of inter- 
est last month. 
offered at $20 


and 


Material was suddenly 
a ton for a short period 
With the 


statistical picture somewhat improved by 


bookings were heavy. 
this move producers then announced a 
new type schedule for delivery through 


June as follows: F.o.b. Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, $24 per ton; f.o.b. Birming- 
ham ovens, $24 per ton; f.o.b. Northern 


ovens, $22 per ton; delivered Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana and Illinois, $22 per ton; 
and a special price for barge lots, f.o.b. 
Sparrow Point, Md., $23 per ton. The 
prices are without protection. 

With the announcement that the sche- 
dule on cyanamid would be repeated and 
the extension of 
Dec. 1, 


out. 


nitrate prices through 
major raw material prices are 
There is every reason to believe 
that aiter the usual bickering the inter- 
national nitrogen cartel is in agreement 


for another year. Organic ammoniates 


again went into lower price levels last 


month with but little buying in small 


quantities at these figures reported. 


37% Improvement Over June °34 
June fertilizer tax tag sales, according 
‘The N. F. «As, 


stantially above sales in the same month 


to reports to were sub- 


of recent years. For the:17 reporting 
States sales were 37% above June, ’34, 
and 58% above June, ’33. Sales in the 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 

July 31 June 29 
Bone, raw 414 & 50 South 

American $24.00 $22.50 

DECLINED 
Ammonium sulfate $22.00 $23.50 
Blood, dried, N. Y. 2.50 2.90 
Chgo. 2.50 2.85 
Bone meal, Chgo. 19.00 22:75 
Japanese fish meal 31.50 32.00 
Tankage, grd., N. Y. 2.35 2.50 
Ungrd., N. Y. 2.15 2.35 
Chgo. 2.25 2.35 
S. A. 2.45 2.75 


DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 





May’35 Apr.’35 May ’34 

Fert. Mat. Pricesb. 65.9 66.0 66.4 

Mixed Fert. b 73.1 72.9 73.2 

Employment a 110.1 155.3 111.8 

Payrolls a 91.7 119.9 84.0 
a 1923-°25—100.0; b 1926 100.0 











12 Southern States in June totaled 65,829 


tons, largest quantity reported for any 


June since ’31, and 31% larger than sales 
Florida and Louisi- 
States to 


smaller sales this year than last. 


in June of last year. 
ana were the only report 
South 
Carolina and Georgia continued to show 
sharp gains over 734. June sales in the 
South in the last 4 years averaged only 
1.6% of the sales for the entire year. 

South in the first 6 


months of this year amounted to 3,442,792 


Sales in the 


tons, an increase of 12% over the corre- 
sponding period of last year and 31% 
over the first halt of 733, but 33% under 


the initial months of 
For the 12 


Southern sales aggregated 3,929,045 tons, 


"30, the peak year. 


months ended with June, 
representing gains of 10% over the year 
ended June, °34, and 30% over the 12 
months ended June, 33, and a decline of 
30% from the 12 months ended June, ’30. 
Tag sales for the cotton 


\ug. 1 


amounted to 3,903,078 tons, an 


crop year to 


date, from through June, 
increase 
of 10% over the corresponding period of 


last year. 


Sales In Mid-West 
June tag sales in the 5 reporting Mid 


western States amounted to 3,592 tons, 


just 7 times the quantity reported for 


June of last year and the largest for any 


June since 1930. Sales in the first 6 
months of this year in the Midwest 
amounted to 187,241 tons, representing a 
gain of 20% over the same period of last 
year. Tor the fiscal year ended with 
June, sales were 321,406 tons, 26% larger 
than in the preceding year, 95% larger 


than in the 2nd preceding fiscal year, but 


( 


about 37% smaller than in the year ended 


June, ’30. 


May Imports and Exports 


There was a sharp rise in foreign trade 
in fertilizers and fertilizer materials in 


May, following a declining tendency in 
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‘71’ Modern 
CHEMICAL 


Developments 
ak. 





53. NEW WAY TO BUY ROSIN 


Determine the acid number, saponification number, 
melting point, color, ash content, and any other 
chemical or physical characteristic that you require 
in rosin. Hercules Wood Rosins are sold on this 
basis, and when you give specifications you can be 
sure that they will be fulfilled regularly. 


54. CONCRETE PAINT 


It is believed that paints made with Tornesit, the 
new chlorinated rubber product, are the best avail- 
able protection for concrete. They are highly resistant 
to moisture, acids, and alkalies. On steel, they pre- 
vent rusting, and resist abrasion. The film has a long 
life under adverse conditions. 


55. UNIFORM TURPENTINE 


The U. S. Government, state institutions, railroads, 
and many of the better paint manufacturers and 
master painters are large users of Hercules Steam- 
distilled Wood Turpentine. They appreciate the uni- 
formity which results from production underexacting 
control, the sparkling clarity, and its superior sol- 
vent power. 


56. PAPER COATING 


Paper and board used for covers, containers, and 
wall coverings can be given a glossy, water- and 
grease-resistant finish with nitrocellulose lacquer. 
This produces a surface that does not soil easily and 
which can be cleaned with soap and water. 


57. SPECIAL LACQUER SOLVENT 


Unlike most high-boiling lacquer solvents, Hercosol 
No. 80 has a colloiding action on nitrocellulose and 
readily dissolves gums and resins. The use of a small 
amount often will prevent gum blushing and will 
keep resins in solution. 


58. WATERPROOF FABRICS 
Certain types of nitrocellulose lacquer will stiffen 
cloth, while others make it soft and flexible; both 
types make it waterproof. 


59. HERCULES PRODUCTS EXHIBIT 


Products of Hercules Powder Company will be on 
exhibit at our Chemical Show display, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, December 2 to 7, 1935. 
Technical representatives will be present to discuss 
the chemical characteristics of our products. 


More detailed information on any of the above 
subjects can be secured by filling in this coupon. 


i HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Wilmington, Delaware 


I am interested in items numbered: 


NE hatha lniantdiation 


Address 


Company 


IN-30-C 
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MURIATE OF POTASH 
50% and 6212 % K,O 
MANURE SALTS 

25% — 30% K,O 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Volume II of 


THE CHEMICAL FORMULARY 


Poll is now ready! 
FORMULARY It is not a revision of Vol. I, but a completely 
BEwneTr new book, 


Combined with Vol. I, you have at your finger- 
tips 10,000 commercial chemical formulae. 
Each volume is complete in itself, but both 
volumes constitute a reference library of the 
latest industrial formulae and _ recipes—THE 
GREATEST AUTHORITATIVE COLLEC- 
TION EVER OFFERED! 

More than 1,100 meaty pages of formulae, in- 
cluding many patented, scarce and little known 
processes, many published for the first time, are 
given in the two volumes. 

Every formula in these books is of practical 
commercial value. These books are a mine of 
money making ideas for everyone concerned 
with commercial chemistry. In addition, you 
will find them quick reference books for a vast amount of information 
that you need in your daily work. 


More than 180 chemists, engineers, technicians, etc., have contributed 
the essence of modern formulation. One formula alone may be worth 
hundreds of dollars to you. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Adhesives Metals and Alloys 
Agricultural and Garden Specialties Paper \ 
Animal Preparations Pharmaceutical and Proprietary 
Cleaners and Soaps Preparations 
Paints, Varnishes, Lacquers Photography 
Cosmetics Plastics 
Emulsions Plating 
Polishes, Abrasives, etc. 
Resins, Gums and Waxes 
Rubber 
Textiles and Fibres 
Miscellaneous 
Patent Laws on Chemical Com- 

pounds 


Tables 


Glass, Ceramics, Enamels, etc. 


Insulating and Electrical Specialties 
Leather, Skins, Furs, etc. 
Lubricants, Oils, etc. 
Materials of Construction 
Volume I—$6.00 (plus 25¢ to cover cost of mailing) 
Volume II—$6.00 (plus 25¢ to cover cost of mailing) 


Distributed by 
PUBLICATIONS, 


25 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 


HAYNES INC. 


PRICE ONLY 
$6.00 


Sent C.O.D. 


Ser If check accompanies order charges 
PLUS CHARGES 


will be prepaid to any point in U.S.A. 
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tl In contrast to 
the usual seasonal declines from April to 
May, volume of both exports and imports 
was much larger in May of this year than 
in April, and was the largest for any 
May in at least 6 years. 

Exports of fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials during the month amounted to 
157,462 tons, valued at $1,445,057. Com- 
pared with the same month of last year, 
this represented an increase of 38% in 
For the Ist 
under-ran the corre- 
sponding period of "34 by 1% in tonnage 
and 12% in value. 


1e 3 preceding months. 


tonnage and 77% in value. 
5 months exports 
A large increase oc- 
curred in exports of “Other Nitrogenous 
Chemicals’ in May, in contrast to the 
sharp declines in this group of exports 
WORLD 
NITROGEN CONSUMPTION 
SYNTHET/C ZZ CH/LEAN 


NITROGEN © N/TROGEN 
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| 1930-31 
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1929-30 


| 1931-32 ee 
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1933-34 


CHEMICAL DIV/S/ON 
U S DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


1.5 20 
} 





Rise in the importance of synthetic and corre- 
sponding decline in use of Chilean nitrate 
graphically pictured. 





which 
months. 


had been witnessed in recent 

Recovery in May was due to 
shipments to Belgium and, to a smaller 
extent, to exports to Egypt. 
also occurred in May in exports of 
ammonium sulfate, phosphate rock, and 
superphosphate. 

Imports for the month totaled 193,512 
tons with a valuation of $3,927,477. In- 
crease over May of last year amounted to 
87% in tonnage and 64% in value. For 


the Ist 5 months of the year there was a 


Increases 


gain of 11% in volume over the corre- 
sponding period of 733 and a gain of 9% 
in value. Increase in imports over May 
of last year was largely due to larger 
importations of sodium nitrate, which 
almost doubled, and potash salts. Am- 
monium sulfate imports continued to de- 
cline. With the exception of 14% kainite 
each class of potash salts was imported in 
larger quantity in May of this year than 


in May, ’34. 


Old Figures—New Brokers 
Olivier & Waterbury, producers of fer- 
tilizer materials, open a general broker- 


XXXVIT, 2 


Avgust, 735: 


remain at a depressed level considerably 
below that for the corresponding period 
in ’34. 

Exports of potash fertilizer salts, in- 
cluding muriate and sulfate, of the largest 
participants in this trade compared as 
follows over the past 4 years :— 





oc Metric tons — 


=e 
(Bulk weight) 
1934 1933 1932 1931 
Germany 946,305 698,846 623,762 853,793 
France 514,126 414,154 321,744 472,807 
Spain 267,304 198,656 65,969 25,649 


German Sales Analyzed 

German sales, both in the domestic and 
foreign markets, amounted to 1,200,000 
metric tons in 734, an increase of 263,000 
metric tons over the preceding year, and 
are fore- 
cast at 1,300,000 metric tons, or only 10% 


estimates for the current year 


less than the all-time record for the 
German industry. During the first 4 


months of °35 German potash sales have 
increased 11% to 664,000 metric tons com- 
pared with the corresponding months of 
34. 

Of the total ’34 sales of potash, the 
German-French-Polish potash cartel ac- 
counted for 1,560,000 metric tons, the re- 
largest annual output of record. 

Potash output of the several producing 
countries in ’34 was, according to infor- 
mation received by the Department of 
Commerce, from the consul at Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany, as follows :— 


Metric tons 


(K20) 
OIE os carawas er eceeeee need 1,250,000 
UMNO wie on cs Kane OC eee eee 350,000 
EO CS UR a rr er ae 140,000 
Spain aereta-aee abiotic aiathh a earaiene are a 100,000 
NRO St) area us eafas'st ot erai ae Wk oc 8c or oie 75,000 
MENG Rai PES ae anor c ee nes 35,000 
PON eas Wren eee weve oa 7,000 
CUER COUNETIER: ois ccc ee bdawsdies 7,000 


Effect Of Lower Prices 

An important factor in the enlarged 
world potash trade has been the heavy 
contraction in prices, causing a marked 
stimulation in 
the world. 


throughout 
During the period from 1930 
to 1934, world potash prices were reduced 
about 40%, and, although the steady re- 
ceding price tendency appears to have 
been halted this year, prices nevertheless 
age for fertilizers and 
material in the Royster Bldg., 
Va., to engage in both domestic and for- 
eign trade. Both Mr. Olivier and Mr. 
Waterbury are well known in foreign 
and domestic fertilizer fields. 


consumption 


fertilizer 
Norfolk, 


office 


Potash Surveyed 

Current world production of potash fer- 
tilizer indicates that industry is now on 
the road to healthy recovery, a report 
from the American Consulate General, 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, made public 
by the Commerce -Dept., reveals. 

World production of potash in the 
agricultural year ended Apr. 30 amounted 
to about 2,000,000 metric tons of K.O. 
an increase of about 31% over 
the total of 1,520,000 metric tons pro- 
duced in the preceding year, and the 


This was 
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maining 440,000 tons being distributed 
among other producing countries includ- 
ing the U. S., Spain, Palestine and Russia. 


U. S. As A Potash Exporter 

While the U. S. is one of the world’s 
largest importers of potash fertilizer ma- 
terials it is able nevertheless, due to cer- 
tain transportation advantages, to export 
a considerable amount, particularly 
Japan, according to C. C. 


to 
Concannon, 
Chief of the Commerce Dept.’s Chemical 
of potash fertilizer 
S. during 34 totalled 
414,000 tons, compared 
with 406,000 tons during the preceding 


Division. Imports 

materials into the U. 
approximately 
year, statistics show. Exports of potash 
materials during these years amounted to 


25,540 and 25,117, respectively. 


Selling “*Vigoro” 
Swift promotes sale of Vigoro, by giv- 
3ox”’ with each 
50 or 100-lb. bag of the fertilizer. 


ing a “Garden Treasure 
The box 
contains valuable information and helpful 
suggestions about making a garden beauti- 
ful and is given out by Swiit’s distributors. 


Supplies of Guano 
It is estimated in Peru that from 118,000 
to 120,000 metric tons of guano will be 
extracted in the fiscal year which started 
April 1. 


3rd Quarter Fertilizer Shipments 
Regional Boards 
shipments for third 


quarter of 735 at 31,781 cars, 7.5% 


Shippers’ Advisory 


estimate fertilizer 
in- 
crease over the corresponding ’34 period. 
All commodities are expected to show 


only 2.9% increase. 


Nawal Stores 


| Licensing Scheme Fails and 
Prices Falter Momentarily — 
Reasons for Collapse of the Con- 
trol Program — Foreign Naval 
Stores Production— 


The Government has lifted all regula- 
tions and restrictions on naval stores; no 
more loans are to be made on turpentine 
and rosin. Thus comes to an abrupt end 
another chapter in the long history of the 
First result of the 
refusal of the AAA to continue to make 
loans through the Commodity Credit Corp. 
was a 


naval stores industry. 


“break” in prices, but later the 
market recovered as the following com 
parison of end-of-the-month quotations at 
Savannah indicate: 


June 29 July 31 
ee ee ermaat wiav cate. Sea $3.60 
Bo cad Cech tawen ; 3.90 3.90 
Re ae ee 3.95 4.00—05 
Ma aiardiss oda ase a ce at 4.05 4.12 -15 
ee wk k oae ree ke eaecen 4.30 4.25 
H 4.30 4.2744 
a hail tpivka ae ye $.30 4.2714 
| EE ea a enn 4.30 4.2714-50 
Bia ead ie Kaneda Gears 4.35 4.3214-35 
Ors +.70 1.65 
WEEE a cb vie de neo nkuemays +.20 4.70 
WW edaes 5 50 5.15-20 
». CR eR eee 5.50 5.20 
Turpentine $314 12% 




















Eastman Cellulose Acetate 





OTHER EASTMAN 
CHEMICALS: 


Gallic Acid 
Hydroquinone 
Nitrocellulose Solutions 
Pyrogallic Acid 

Silver Nitrate 


Research Organic 
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Hake and Solutions 


Eastman Cellulose Acetate is backed by 25 years of experience 
in its manufacture. It is a highly purified, uniform product. 

Inherent qualities of Eastman Cellulose Acetate are low inflam- 
mability; resistance to heat, water, and action of ultraviolet light; 
high dielectric strength; exceptional clarity; and controllable flexi- 
bility and hardness. 

Large scale production for use in the manufacture of safety film 
base and acetate silk assures fresh stocks for all shipments. 

Available in several types to meet your requirements—informa- 
tion and quotations will be submitted upon request. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Chemical Sales Division, Rochester, New York. 


EASTMAN TESTED CHEMICALS 








Church & Dwight, Ine 


Established 1816 


80 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
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“Who Killed Cock Robin?” 
The Savannah Weekly Naval Stores 
Review in discussing reasons in back of 


the failure of the licensing plan states in 
the Aug. 3 issue: 

“The old question of ‘Who killed Cock 
Robin?’ can be altered now into ‘Who 
killed the sales control system and the 
loan system set up by the government for 
the benefit of the naval stores producers ?’ 
The only answer is that the naval stores 
producers killed it themselves. That is 
those naval stores producers who, after 
having had their sales allotment made 


and accepted for the season, proceeded 
to put some of their products under loans 
at high values to the government, sold 
some on the open markets, at lower than 
loan prices, and then sold their excess 
untagged supplies at very much lower 
than market prices to distributors, thereby 
assisting them to break down the world- 
wide markets for these commodities. 
Naturally, with those buying untagged 
turpentine at prices considerably below 
the market, offering it abroad and at 
home below the current quotations, con- 
fidence of distributors and consumers was 
destroyed, all faith in the governmental 
policies was impaired, and the result was 
a ‘heading toward a chaotic state.’ ” 


Naval Stores Summarized 

International trade in turpentine and 
rosin has been considerably curtailed in 
recent years, particularly during the past 
12 months, by increased production in 
many countries, establishment of naval 
stores plants in certain countries, quota 
restrictions, and tariff barriers, according 
to C. C. Concannon, Chief of the Com- 
merce Dept.’s Chemical Division. The 
U. S. continues the world’s largest pro- 
ducer and exporter. 

Our naval stores exports have been 
well maintained since the beginning of ’34, 
statistics reveal. Export shipments of 
rosin during the first 4 months of the 
year totalled 358,900 bbls., valued at 
$3,015,500, compared with 318,166 bbls., 
valued at $2,548,350, for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Turpentine ex- 
ports, however, have declined somewhat, 
the quantity decreasing from 3,205,500 
gals. to 2,858,850 gals. and the value from 
$1,632,600 to $1,404,000 compared with 
the first 4 months of 734. 


Production In Foreign Countries 
Reports from France indicate that the 
naval stores market of that country during 
April showed no improvement, with the 
domestic demand inactive and exports 
light. French consuming industries con- 
tinue to purchase for immediate require- 
ments only and consumption since the 
beginning of ’35 has been running below 
that of the same months last year. 
Spanish turpentine exports during the 
first 2 months of the year were 42% 
above the level of January and February 
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of last year, according to reports from 
that country, with Germany taking 40% 
of the total, with the bulk of the balance 
going to Italy, Switzerland and Belgium. 
Rosin exports, however, were down 
somewhat. 

In the Durango and Guadalajara naval 
stores producing areas of Mexico little 
change occurred in April. Domestic 
prices of rosin remained unchanged and 
there was little demand for turpentine. 
Turpentine exports in April totalled 
16,000 gals. 

Portugal reports that production dur- 
ing the coming season will be about the 
same as for the last though it appears 
larger tracts of trees will be worked. In 
view of the recent commercial agreement 
between Portugal and Germany it is be- 
lieved in Portugal that exports of naval 
stores might improve in the coming 
season. 

Latvia is now practically self-sufficient 
in turpentine at present and further ex- 
tension is believed feasible if foreign mar- 
kets can be found. Formerly Latvia ob- 
tained its turpentine requirements from 
Russia, the U. S. and France. Lithuania 
is studying production possibilities for 
rosin and turpentine and it is likely a 
plant will be established at Alytus, re- 
ports indicate. 

A plant for producing turpentine and 
rosin has recently been established in the 
highlands of central Atjeh, Sumatra, 
where several hundred thousand pine trees 
are available. Heretofore, Sumatra has 
obtained practically all rosin and turpen- 
tine from the U. S. 

Poland is self sufficient in turpentine 
with a small exportable surplus but in 
spite of increased rosin production and 
volume is inadequate for domestic re- 
quirements. Greek production of rosin 
and turpentine from the ’34 crop, which 
was completed early in 735, amounted to 
22,000,000 Ibs. and 1,400,000 gals., re- 
spectively, according to trade estimates, 
or a decrease of about 10% from the 733 
level. 


Enlarged Storage Facilities 

Turpentine storage facilities at Savan- 
nah are to be greatly enhanced by the 
erection of 2 large storage tanks. P. J. 
Rooney, vice-president of Turpentine & 
Rosin Factors, has signed a contract for 
the erection of a steel tank with a capac- 
ity of 250,000 gals., or 5,000 bbls. of 
turpentine. , 

National Tank & Export is also plan- 
ning to erect a large turpentine storage 
tank. 


Awards for New Uses 
France, an important producer and ex- 
porter of turpentine and rosin, recently 
announced a contest in which prizes will 


be awarded to persons submitting the best 
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inventions or processes which involve new 
or improved uses for French naval stores 
products. 


New Distributors 
Joseph R. Cochran Co., 756 N. 4th st., 
Minneapolis, is now distributing General 
Naval Stores products in that territory. 
John H. Calo and Thomas P. Lydon, 
formerly with General Naval Stores, 
form a partnership of Calo & Lydon to 
deal in naval stores and pine oil products. 
Offices are being established at 90 West 


st.;.N. ¥. City. 


Valuable Booklet 
General Naval Stores issues “Descrip- 
tion of Newport Rosins and Their uses,” 
a valuable booklet for all using rosin in 
any process. Copies are available at the 
N. Y. City office. 


Oils and Fats 


{ Chinawood Prices Rise but 
Other Important Vegetable and 
Fish Oils Decline in July — 
Cottonseed Trading in Light 
V olume—Lard at New High— 


July oils and fats markets were featured 
by bullish conditions in the primary mar 
ket for Chinawood and by shading in 
coconut. Soybean, peanut, linseed, and 
palm were also off from the higher levels 
of the past few months. Linseed closed 
at an inside price of about 8.4c in tanks 
In the fish oil group refined menhaden, 
refined sardine, and refined whale were 
quoted lower. After a long period of 
firmness stearic acid prices declined. In 
the animal oils oleo stearine and tallow 
closed the month with losses from the 
previous month’s close. The fact that 
several recent decisions have thrown con 
siderable doubt about the constitutionality 
of the AAA, processing taxes, etc., has ex 
erted a bearish influence on all commodity 
markets. Trading in bleachable cotton- 
seed was rather quiet in July with fluc 
tuations moving within fairly narrow 
limits but new lows for the year were 
made. End-of-the-month closing prices 
compare as follows: 


1935 June 29 July 31 Last year 
Aug. .. ae 10.04-10.08 pe 6.05* 
a 10.087 9.72-9.77 6.16-6.19 
Own sé wae 9.95-10.10 9.77-9.82 6.20—6.24 
[eae 10.057 9.70—9.84 6.25 
EREG, saws 10.08-10.12 9.74-9.78 6.38—6.42 

1936 
Jan. ...... 10.08-10.20 9.78-9.81 6.45 


Crude closed the month at the nominal 
price of 8M%c. 

Cottonseed oil year ended July 31. Con- 
sumption or disappearance for the past 3 
years, according to the N. Y. Produce 
Exchange, has averaged around 3,000,000 
bbls., showing marked uniformity. The 
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Bismuth 
Subnitrate 


Bismuth 
Subgallate 
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Subcarb onate 
Minor Bismuth 
Preparations 
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G Co., Inc. 
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Standard Quality 


COLLODION 


Photographie 
Negative (Complete) 
Stripping 
Medicinal 
U. 3. P. Fain 
U. S. P. Flexible 


Also Special Grades 


Supplied in Bottles, Cans and Drums 





The distinctive, reliable quality of Cooper's Collodion 
has been firmly established for years. Our modern 
equipment and method of manufacture is supplemented 
by strict laboratory supervision. 

Let us supply your needs. It is economy to use the 


best. 
o PE, * T . 
Cras S ry iform 
tl) ‘MIC bv ure 


CHARLES COOPER & COMPANY 


192 Worth St., New York 
Works: Newark, N. J., Established 1857 


Economical 
Dependable 
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AT WASHINGTON’S FAMOUS HOTEL 


$4 up double to Sept. 15 


$3 up single - - - 


Live at the 


WILLARD HOTEL 


14th and Pennsylvania Avenue 


Make it a Washington vacation ! 
Parks are glorious and the new 





public buildings are open. Live 
at the world-renowned Willard 
Hotel — “The Residence of 
Presidents.” 


H. P. Somerville 
Managing Director 








Air-Conditioned Dining Room and Coffee Shop 
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10-year average has been 3,300,000 bbls. 
While consumption for the 11 months of 
this season is placed at 2,959,000 bbls., the 
consumption evidently has been heavier 
than indicated because of the addition to 
supply of foreign cottonseed oil, amount- 
ing so far this season to 278,390 bbls. 
With this addition to supply, it is safe to 
assume that the actual consumption has 
been greater by approximately 200,000 
bbls. so far this season than the above 
figure of 2,959,000 indicates. 

Should July consumption total to the 
monthly average of 250,000 bbls., total 
consumption for the season, based on the 
estimated figure of 3,400,000 bbls., which 
includes the addition of foreign oil, would 
exceed the 10-year average, and consid- 
erably exceed the average for the past 
3 years. Herein lies much of the reason 
for the continued strength in the cotton- 
seed oil market. 


Lard At New High 

Outlook for still higher prices of lard 
is more than favorable. An upward trend 
in hog production is expected to start this 
fall, but it will not cause an increase in 
slaughter supplies until the late spring of 
"36. Hog slaughter next winter will be 
even smaller than the very small slaughter 
of last winter. Although there will be 
some increase next summer, total for the 
marketing year beginning Oct. 1, ’35, will 
be somewhat less than in the current year. 
These are conclusions announced in the 
hog outlook report issued by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

How rapidly hog production will increase 
during the next 2 years, bureau says, is 
uncertain, since there are no other periods 
in which the decrease in production was 
so great as it was in 734-35. If feed 
grain production this year should be about 
as forecast in early July and if the rela- 
tionship between hog prices and corn 
prices should prove to be as now appears 
probable, an increase in hog production in 
"36 over ’35 of 25% would be about the 
maximum that could be expected, says the 
bureau. 

Storage stocks of lard on July 1 were 
the smallest on record for that date. 
Bureau states that although stocks of lard 
at the beginning of the new storage sea- 
son next winter are expected to be much 
smaller than average, and slaughter sup- 
plies of hogs during the fall and early 
winter will be unusually small, the de- 
mand for hog-products for storage may 
not be so strong as in the corresponding 
period last winter. 


Parity Spreads 

Parity between oil and lard has spread 
considerably in the past few weeks. Dur- 
ing the years of the depression, when 
both commodities fell to excessively low 
levels, the spread amounted only to “%c 
per lb. or less. In January, ’34, lard was 
50 points over cottonseed and in January 
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of this year lard was 2c over oil, about 
the average parity in pre-depression 
years. The uses for oil have broadened. 


Hog “Bootlegging” 

Just how serious the situation is vividly 
pictured by Alva Johnston, writing in 
the June 29th issue of the Saturday 
tvening Post on “Hot Pork.” He re- 
ports that the newest of rackets is the 
bootlegging of pigs; that hot pork is 
coming to market like hot oil. He dis- 
closes that the processing tax on a 200- 
pound hog is $4.50; that according to 
the packers the Government has been lost 
by tax-dodging pigs. He shows how 
pig bootlegging and meat speakeasies are 
on the increase. This represents a huge 
number of pigs and in nearly all cases 
there is no attempt at lard recovery, etc., 
in the small plants where such contra- 
band is handled therefore, the lard situa- 
tion looks even blacker. 


Production Of Tallow 

Factory production of inedible tallow 
for the lst quarter of this year was the 
smallest for any quarter in several years, 
amounting only to 102,144,000 lbs., or 
34% under that of the same quarter last 
year, the Produce Exchange points out in 
one of its weekly reviews. This is partly 
due to the fact that nearly all beef fats 
(edible and inedible) were used for in- 
edible purposes in the Ist part of ’34. In 
*35, however, fats suitable for edible have 
been going to edible use because of the 
big spread in price between edible and in- 
edible. The low production also reflects 
the record one-year decline in ’34 in cattle 
numbers in this country. 


Situation Tight In Soya 

Soy bean oil mills are reported to be 
unwilling to offer oil for shipment beyond 
December as higher quotations are antici- 
pated. It is pointed out that only the 
competition of foreign soy bean oil has 
forced the price so low at the present 
time and with a firmer tone in the inter- 
national edible oil structure anticipated 
crushers are reluctant to quote far ahead. 
A similar attitude in the case of some 
other edible oils is reported. 


Tung Oil Consumption 

The American paint and varnish in- 
dustry consumed almost 121,500,000 Ibs. 
of Chinese tung oil valued at $10,930,000 
in ’34, based on average domestic prices 
for the year, an increase of about 12% 
in quantity and more than 50% in value 
over 7°33. The domestic price averaged 
9c per lb. in 1934 as compared with 7 
for ’33. Interesting is the present quota- 
tion of approximately 15%c for tanks 
for future delivery. Several factors 
were responsible for this advance, in- 
cluding dollar depreciation, and shortage 
of stocks in China resulting from a 
smaller crop and to disturbed conditions 
in the Changteh area, the major concen- 
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tration pointed in Human Province for 
tung oil. 


7 CHEMICAL DIVISION 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN @ DOMESTIC COMMERCE 
DERARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


MOUSANODS OF PIOUS 
() PRCA 153% POUNDS) 





UNITED STATES 





1926 ~—«1927~=«SSC]SCSOSCeSCSSCsS eS 
Importance of U. S. chinawood oil market 
shown graphically. 

Imports of tung oil declined 714% in 
34 to 109,787,000 lbs., compared with 733, 
statistics show. Stocks at the beginning 
of the year totalled 41,750,500 lbs. com- 
pared with 31,000,000 Ibs. at the begin- 
ning of ’33 but at the end of ’34 stocks 
had declined to 30,092,000 Ibs. compared 
with 42,000,000 Ibs. at the end of 733. 
Invoice value of imports during the first 
part of the year varied from 5 to 5.3¢ 
per Ib. but advanced steadily, particularly 
during the latter half of the year, until 
an average of 7.4¢ per lb. was reached 
in December. The invoice value con- 
tinued high in January, °35, averaging 
714¢ per lb. for the month. 


Beating the Tax 
Philippine producers of coconut oil are 
considering processing coconut oil into 
fatty acid, which would not be fit for 
human consumption, before shipping it to 
the U. S., states Trade Commissioner 
J. Bartlett Richards, Manila. 


Gums 


§ Trading Light in July with Few 
Price Changes— 

Varnish gums passed through an ex- 
tremely quiet period of trading in July. 





Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 


July 31 June 29 
Dammar Singapore, No. 1 $0.16%4 $0.16'% 
No. 2 : 12%4 12% 


DECLINED 


Arabic sorts . $0.11 $0.11%% 











There was little forward business placed 
and purchasing by consumers was almost 
entirely for small quantities for spot de- 
livery. Prices were generally firm at 
levels unchanged from June. Importers 
were closely watching the exchange rate 
particularly for guilders as a guide to re- 
placement costs later on. 
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Dibutyl Phthalate Dimethyl Phthalate 
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in the refining of coal tar pro- 

ducts haye been developed by 

the Koppers companies. A com- 

petent technical staff is constantly 

at work to introduce further pro- 

cess refinements and to insure the 

S high quality of all Koppers pro- 
\S* ducts. The Koppers laboratories 
\ > are abreast of all new develop- 
ments in the field of coal tar 
products. Their services are at 


Est SOURCE OF Ss UPp, | Many of the processes employed 
y 





@ BENZOL (All grades) 

@ TOLUOL (Industrial and Nitration) 
@ XYLOL (10° and Industrial) 

@ SOLVENT NAPHTHA 

@ PHENOL (82% and 90% Purity) 


@ CRESOL (U. S. P., Resin and Special 


Fractions ) 


@ CRESYLIC ACID (98% Pale, low-boiling) 


@ NAPHTHALENE 


ne ate cist your command. 


(For construction and maintenance, Koppers also produces: Roof- 
ing, Waterproofing, Dampproofing, Creosote, Tar Base Paints 
and Coatings, and Tarmac for driveways, roads, pavements, etc.) 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
KOPPERS BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

pee Offices: 

| NewYork, Boston, Providence, Chicago, Birmingham, San Francisco” 

_ Plants: Birmingham, Ala.; Buffalo, N.Y.; Chicago, Il1.; Follansbee,W.Va.; 
Fort Wayne, Ind; Hamilton,O. Kearny, N. J. Milwaukee, Wis.; 
New Haven, Conn.; Providence, R. I.; St. Paul, Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; 

Swedeland, Pa.; Utica, N.Y.; Youngstown, O. 


8S GREER ES AER RETURNS SENRER ON Wine Ss rf 
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{Stocks Rise for the Third Successive Month—Trading Volume 
Heavier—Chemical Stocks Show Net Value Gain of $168,464,041 
for the Month—Half-Yearly Statements Favorable— 


the rise of the stock 


market out of the doldrums of the past 


July witnessed 
months, and in a rush of trading many 
the 
Trading volume was impres- 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 


shares on several successive days, and a 


new highs for current year were 


registered. 


sive, reaching 


Daily Record of Stock Market ‘Trend 
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One 


Lagat 
total for the month of 29,429,387 shares 
against 22,339,512 shares in June and 21,- 
115,884 in July a year ago. 

The bullish the direct 
result of noticeable improvement in busi- 


sentiment was 
ness and, particularly, a strong revival in 
the durable goods industries, the weak 
spot in the recovery picture in the past 2 
years. Such improvement made an ear- 


lier appearance than was expected and 
the one pessimistic thought that might be 
expressed is that such improvement may 
discount the that 


might reasonably be looked for in the 


some of betterment 


early fall months. On the other hand, 
there are large numbers who do not view 
the gains in this light, and anticipate ad- 
ditional widespread gains along all the 
business fronts. Feeling on the political 
situation was helped last month by the 
defeat of the administration on the “death 
sentence” in the utility holding bill indi- 
cating further independence on the part 
of Congress. 

The July stock rise totalled $2,686,022,- 
655 as against a gain of only $1,678,- 
306,174 in June and $1,100,414,467 in May. 


1 was 
reported $29.76, compared with $27.78 at 


Average price per share on Aug. 
the beginning of July. 


July Chemical Gain Under June 

Gain in chemical stocks last month did 
not reach the total reported for June but 
this is perfectly understandable for the 
chemicals been in 


have demand 


over a long period of time and are rela- 


strong 


tively at a higher point than all, or prac- 
tically all, of the other important groups. 
Rise in July centered largely in the dur- 
stocks. Value of 
all chemical stocks on Aug. 1 was $4,- 
469,474,037, with price of 
$60.00, as compared with $4,301,009,996 
and $57.99 on July 1, net gains of $168,- 
464,041 in value and $2.01 in the average 
price for the month. 


able goods industries’ 


an average 


In June the chem- 
$291,517,702 in 


average 


ical group had a 


and $3.25 in 


gain of 


value the stock 
price. 

Impressive gains were made in Air Re- 
duction (5 Allied (5! 
Pont (6%) ; (4). 


were shown in Columbian Carbon (14) ; 


’ 


points ) = Pes (Cit 


and Carbide Losses 
and U.S.I. with a decline of 2'4 points. 
Last month Air Reduction showed a net 
gain of Allied, 6 
Carbon, 6142; du Pont, 334; Carbide, 
47%; and U.S.L, 1%. New highs were 
registered last month in Air 


123%; 84%; Columbian 


kKeduct.on, 
Allied, Columbian Carbon, du Pont, Car- 
bide, and U.S.1. 


Mixed Sentiment Prevails 
Sentiment in the Street is 
While there exist good 


mixed. 
reasons for be- 
lieving that the advance so far in business 
the 


earnings 


has largely been discounted by 
the 6 
statements are on the whole of a char- 
acter to 


ad- 


vance to date, months 


inspire additional confidence. 
Generally they indicate better earnings so 
this the 


period of last year, and the outlook for 


far year over corresponding 
profits in the 3rd quarter are bright at 
the 


of the improvement in British and Amer- 


moment. An interesting comparison 





Price Trend of Chemical Company Stocks 


June July July July July July 
29 5 12 19 26 31 


Air Reduction ......142 145% 14634 149% 
Allied Chemical ..... 153% 156 157% 159% 
Columbian Carbon .. 90 9034 90 92 
Com. Sonwents << s cc 1914 20 197% 21% 
Ge PR eh rsas sce 101 103% 1063, 106 
Hercules Powder 835 83% 847%a 85 
Mathieson ..... 30 31 31% 31% 
pT a rar 72% 72) 4 74 74% 
tthe iE ec I, ave eaine 45% 47% 48% 46% 
Texas Gult S.. ..6.s% 33% 34% 34% 34% 
Union Carbide ...... 603g 64 64% 65 
Ue SS. 3 nee ante: 421% 43% 46% 45% 
a July 10th * New highs in July 





Net gain Price on 

or loss July 31, —— 1935 

last month 1934 High Low 
148% 147 +5 99 14934* 1043 
159 15834 5% 1243 160%* 125 
92 89, - Wy 61% 94* 67 
21% 20 3 1678 23% 7% 
107% 107% t- 6 857% 108* 86% 
827% 84 ; 85% 71 
3034 29% - 32 23% 
71% 72% 3 77% 55 
46% 47 1's 4156 50% 35% 
34% 34% v4 31 8 3634 28% 
6338 6438 S. “geeae 65%%* 44 
42 40 -2%% 37 467%* 35% 
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Dividends and Dates 
Stuck 

Name Div. Record Payable 
Allied Chemical... $1.50 July 11 Aug. 1 
Am. Smelt. & Rfg., 

6% 2nd pf. . $6.00 Aug. 9 Se 
Am. Smelt. & Rfg 

7% \st pf. $1.75 <Au ) Sept 
Archer-Daniels 

Midland, pt .- $1.75 July 20 Au l 
Atlas Powder, pf. $1.50 July 19 \ug 
Bo Ami, Class A $1.00 July 1 July 
Bon Ami, Class A $1.00 Oct 5 O 
Bon Ami, Class B Uc Sept Oct 
Canadian Indus., 

Com, A $1.00 June 29 July 
Canadian Indus., 

Com. A .. <a 75c June 29 July 31 
Canadian Indus., 

Com, B . $1.00 June 29) Ju 
Canadian Indus., 

Come Eto wasaee 75c June 29 Ju! 
Colgate-Palmolive 

Oe ee 12% Aug Sept 
Colgate-Palmolive 

Peet, pt $1.50 Sept. 5. Oct | 
Courtaulds, Ltd 

(A. D. R.) ....24%% July 18 Au 
Dow Chem.cal ... 5U0¢ \ug l \ug. 15 
Dow Chemical, pf. $1.75 \u 1 Aug 
Freeport Texas .. 5c Aug. 15 Sept 
Freeport Texas, pf. $1.50 Oct. 15 Nov 
Freeport Texas, pf. $1.50 July \u l 
Great West. Elec¢ 

Chem., In. 80c Aug. 5 Aug. l 
Hercules Powder, 

ee os - $1.75 Aug. 2 Aug. 15 
Int’l Nickel, pf. .. $1.75 Jul 2 Au l 
Int. Print. Ink . sc July 15 Aug. 1 
Ih Print. Ink, pf. $1.50 July 15 Aug 
Lindsay L. & ¢ 10¢ Aug. 3 Aug. 1 
Liquid Carbonie .. 25c July 1 Aug l 
Monsanto Chem., E 25« Au Sept. 1 
Monsanto (¢ hem., QO 5c Aug Sept. 15 
Nat’l Gypsum, pf 

( ) er $1.50 Au l \u 
Nat psum, pf 

(maj.)* ? s ih Aug. 1 Aug. 15 
Nat'l Gypsum, pt 

(min. ) ee A mee l \ug. 1 
Nat’l Gypsum, pf. 

9 i ;sh. Aug. 1 \ug 
Nat. Lead ebia $1 Sept. 1 sep 
Nat. Lead, Cl. A pf. $1.75 Aug ) Sept. 1 
Nat. Lead, Cl. B pf. $1.50 Oct 8 Nov 
Nat. Lead, Cl. B pf. $1.50 July 19 Aug 
N. J. Zine ; 50e July 19) Auz. 10 
Parker Rust Prf... 75c Aug. 10 Au ) 
Parker Rust Prf...10%stk. Aug. 10 <Au 
Pittsburgh Pl. Glass $1.00 July 20 Aug 
PSG. .xccevece O25¢ July 25) «Aug. } 
Sher. Williams} $1.00 July 31 \ug. 1 
Sher. Williams, pf. $1.50 Aug. 31 Sep 
Solvay Am. Invest., 

5%! pf. ..... $1.37%July 15 Aug. 15 
Texas Gulf S. .. 0c Sept. 3. Sept. 1 
V irginia-Carolit 

Chem., pr. pf $8.00 Tuls | \u 
Westvaco Chlorine 10c Aug. 15 Sept 

Payable in new second preferred 
Increased 











can common shares is provided in British 
Nature in the form of a graph and clearly 


indicates the greater rapidity of recovery 
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TENNESSEE COPPER SULPHATE 


Guaranteed (99%) 


Crystal : Snow : Powdered 
Product of : TENNESSEE COPPER COMPANY 


MANGANESE SULPHATE 


(65%) 
— & 

Address Inquiries to: 

Southern Agricultural Chemical Corp. U. S. Phosphoric Products Corp. Tennessee Corporation 
Atlanta, Ga. Tampa, Fla. Lockland, O. 











R.A. penancagioenianae 


| 
10 EAST 40th STREET :: NEW YORK CITY 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


Importers Exporters 


Acetone C.P. 





Acid Lactic | vk Q 
mae Lactic A Gonvesiien Hotel Meeting 
Your Requirements 


Enjoy a New Hotel that meets every Convention Need. 


Ammonium Nitrate 


Carbon Black 


Didcodbatslonc On the Boardwalk in the heart of all Atlantic City 

I-1s0-Dulylene activities and prepared to handle the affairs of your 
. r Convention or Conference with ample facilities to 
| Methyl Ethyl Ketone accommodate all. 


Quinoidine Full and complete Hotel Service. Spacious Sun Decks 
Swimming Pool. Bar and Grill 
Sodium Acetate 


For further information and special rate plan write 


| Sodium Hydrosulphide 
| Sodium Sulphide Pres ay } 


Tartar Emetic 
| Tertiary Butyl Alcohol 
. ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


























CHLORATE OF SODA @®CARBONATE OF POTASH @ CAUSTIC POTASH @ BLEACHING POWDER 


CARBONATE OF POTASH 


LIQUID HYDRATED CALCINED 


JOSEPH TURNER & CO. 









SODIUM METASILICATE® 





























500 Fifth Ave., New York 83 Exchange Pl., Providence, R. 
OTRI. SODIUM PHOSPHATE @OXALIC ACID @CALCIUM CHLORIDE @CARBON TETRACHLORIDE @ 


VWd0S SILSNVSO @LIVS® 
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shares while for the comparison Standard 
Statistics Index of 50 common shares was 
employed. 


Earnings Statements 

A large number of important 6-months’ 
earnings statements were released last 
month including those of the following 
chemical companies :— 

Du Pont and wholly owned subsidiaries 
for quarter ended June 30, subject to 
audit and year-end adjustments, report 
net income of $11,353,343 after deprecia- 
tion, obsolescence, interest, federal taxes, 
etc., comparing with $11,097,142 in pre- 
ceding quarter and $11,825,444 in June 
quarter of previous year. 

Although du Pont’s own operations in 
the 3 months ended June 30, last, were 
more profitable than in the like period of 
a year ago, net profit showing was ad- 


decline in the 
derived from the company’s in- 
vestment account. This account is made 
up of government securities, issues of 
controlled but not wholly owned concerns 
and miscellaneous holdings. 


versely affected by a 


revenue 


Of the total net income for the period 
of $11,353,343, equivalent to 89c a share 
on the common, revenue from investment 
holdings accounted for $3,179,911. In the 
similar period of ’34 income from invest- 
ments contributed $4,467,354 of the total 
net profit of $11,925,444, or 96c a common 
share. 

Income on G.M. common was the 
same as last year at $2,499,361, or almost 
23c a share, on du Pont common, while 
other income was $680,550 or slightly 
over 6c a share compared with $1,967,- 
993 or almost 18ca share. Thus du Pont’s 
own operations brought in net for the 





Earnings Statements Summarized 


Annual Common share Surplus after 
divi- c-Net income—, r~earnings—~, -——dividends——, 
Company: dends 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 

Air Reduction: 

pune SO quartet. sss. 40<e:s $$3.00 $1,254,325 $1,216,532 $1.50 $1.46 mieriet ie Ee 
Pon ———. UNG SU c5.065 §3.00 2,508,333 2,210,816 3.00 2.66 sary ears w ieaeae 

~ gune 30 quarter ........ 2.00 234,447 322,472 45 78 weewé ace ree 
———* Vane S00 ccc csc 2.00 479,782 677,107 93 Ese. acekau We aie 
on Ami: 

June 30) quarter 2.0.5 6ss0 $52.00 272,627 318,102 & dt ie: eee ee ne eee 

Six months, June 30 ...... $b2.00 494,774 544,620 O4A GESS -Shcecw 86 teeeas 
Commercial Solvents: 

June 30 quarter ..4.6<6s0% §.60 534,795 602,733 20 Aap jwerece  “eacens 

Six months, June 30 ...... §.60 1,099,655 1,237,737 41 A ‘wachen annie 
Cons. Chemical Industries: 

June SO GwWarter ..6c00500% 1.5( 117,800 142,243 «52 Gh <eGeee | weees 

Six months, June 30 ...... 1.5 232,846 268,520 1.03 Rae ~ “éwetiagé  “clateeors 
Corn Products Refining: 

june 30 quarter <i... .6% 3.00 1,747,112 2,103,754 “Se OG. - Geviacee: ~ asteaecs 

Six months, June 30 ...... 3.00 3,881,564 4,402,165 1.19 1.40 d$771,769 d$243,691 
Devoe & Raynolds: 
‘ -— months, May 31 ...... SE.OO F200 585 S$2GRS7F  2.26c6 23 Gici. 4 sackee enka 
u Pont de Nemours: 

JUNO SO GGaTBE secs secicis 2.60 11,353,343 11,925,444 7 .89 1.96 2,528,945 3,093,331 

Six months, June 30 ...... 2.60 22,450,485 23,553,598 j1.74 j1.86 4,802,281 7,552,994 
General Asphalt: 

g Six months, June 30 .... f.... 100,872 195,726 Me Aauee  “faunawe, | caeewen 
Glidden Co.: 

Eight months, June 30 $1.00 1,720,780 1,226,157 2.18 ae antean  -aerewes 
Hercules Powder: 

We SO GUAREE: Soins bcs s 3.00 746,620 928,555 h .96 MEG SS agause “Seonds 

Six months, June 30 ...... 3.00 1,543,680 1,801,481 h2.01 ROM “auhiose -araraeare 
Lindsay Light & Chemical: 

Six months, June 30 ...... .40 30,660 21,500 «39 23 a cava’ wedinas 
Mathieson Alkali Works: 

ame 30 GGaHeh «ccc ckccee 1.50 297,672 339,797 h .31 Mite  aeeaee. <aanees 

Six months, June 30 ...... 1.50 647,853 617,424 h .68 Benes ‘Sedete-. ckod 
Monsanto Chemical: 

eyune 30 quartér «2.6.50 $1.00 923,125 704,918 h .95 EGee o- Gaawna- Seneees 
g Six months, June 30 $1.00 1,848,449 1,379,035 h1.90 BEG  ~“gesoce edatas 
National Gypsum: 

Six months, June 30 ...... f. 296,045 184,329 1.58 te  vatene” | <amees 
National Lead 

six tiontns, June 30 ..-<... 5.00 2,615,510 2,066,755 h5.35 h4.06 879,513 424,943 
Parker Rust Proof: 

ee Pure SO GUAtter . cscs TS.00. 3296400 SZ6RAEP fk |[UC CRM | Sree 
tilt ne BO anes 55:00" ~Jasaeee. 2aMeae seks’ Seine weweae _asnees 
enic ord: 

June JQ: Quarter: 2 .icicc ces 3.00 207,134 211,193 R56 °h-.54 te eee ier Tee 

Six months, June 30 ...... 3.00 478,452 489,079 RAE2D 81.25 flecks Wastee 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke: 

pure 30 Quartet ck. 22s e Pouss  @ kOgnoo TUM > ivan Sus . Seaver Uevenas 

tiSix_months, June 30 .... f.... $305,526 TOE waste ee. o-cicie ete = waeures | ll sateae 
Texas Gulf Sulphur: 

June 30 Gaarter occ eeccs 2.00 1,914,302 1,923,447 hk .50 h .76 d_ 5,698 653,447 

ttSix months, June 30 ... 2.00 3,455,171 3,351,225 h .90 h1.32 d384,829 811,225 
Union Carbide & Carbon: 

June 30 GUALIEE: 268 cn2c.css w.40 5,332,528 4,779,505 .59 2, Te an ee 

ttSix months, June 30 .... w.40 10,626,157 9,117,444 1.18 Oe > Vieswae) asawcs 
U. S. Gypsum: 

Six anace, Pate. 30 0: 1.00 1,627,477 1,141,668 1.14 73 757,669 273,694 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol: 

Six months, June 30 ...... 2.00 275,531 352,275 70 SO) caaeca hl aoe 
Westvaco Chlorine: 

June 30 quarter .......... -40 152,775 152,750 40 Be vv sleanea ae cata 

ttSix months, June 30 .... 40 315,008 313,064 83 .83 se ” 


of fiscal year and the six months period; 
tt Indicated earnings as compiled from 
close of respective periods; * Not 
period not announced by company; 
t Profit before federal taxes; 


available; 
§ Plus 


** Indicated quarterly earnings as shown by comparison of company’s report for first quarter 
g Report 
company’s quarterly reports; 
: : . 
f No common dividend; 
extras; t Net loss; 
j On average shares 


subject to audit and year-end 
h On shares 
w Last 


d Deficit; 


adjustments; 
outstanding at 
dividend declared; 
bOn Class B stock; 
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common of 60c a share against 55c in the 
June quarter of 734. 


Monsanto Earns $923,125 
Monsanto’s net earnings for 2nd 


share 


the 
quarter were $923,125 or 94.8c¢ a 
on 974,133 shares outstanding June 30. 
Earnings as reported are subject to inde- 
pendent audit and include earnings of sub- 
sidiaries of Swann which were acquired 
during the period. Net earnings for the 
same quarter last year were $704,918 or 
81'%c a share on the 864,000 shares then 
outstanding. Net earnings for the 6 
months, including Swann earnings, were 
$1,848,449 or $1.90 a share, compared to 
$1,397,035 or $1.59% a share earned dur- 
ing the same period last year. 

Balance sheet as of June 30 shows that 
all outstanding preferred stock of Swann 
subsidiaries totaling $703,600 was retired 
during the 2nd quarter, as well as all 
outstanding Monsanto 54% mortgage 
The 


balance sheet, first issued since the Swann 


Node) 


bonds in the amount of $877,500. 


merger, shows gross assets of $34,655,- 
643. $12,432,934 
against current liabilities of $2,437,843. 


Current assets are 
Cash and marketable securities are shown 


at $4,741,434. 


Cyanamid’s Net Rises Sharply 

For the 6 months ended on June 30, net 
income of American Cyanamid and sub- 
sidiaries was $1,493,680, compared with 
$1,066,146 in the same period a year ago, 
according to the interim consolidated in- 
come statement released. Earnings are 
equivalent to 59c on each of the 2,520,370 
common shares outstanding at the close 
34 
Net operating profit, after de- 


of the period, against 42c in the 
period. 
duction of administrative and other ex- 
penses but before depletion and deprecia- 
tion, stands at $3,291,189. 


Dow’s Earnings Decline Slightly 

Dow in report for fiscal year ended 
May 31, shows net profit of $3,320,970 
after federal 
equivalent after 7% preferred dividend 
requirements, to $3.32 a share on 937,714 


depreciation, taxes, etc., 


no-par shares of common, excluding 7,286 
shares in treasury. This compares with 
$3,577,651 or $5.35 a share on 630,000 
common in preceding year. 
paid a 50% stock dividend July 2, 


Company 
"34. 


Dividend Changes 
Monsanto directors declare an extra 
dividend of 25c a share in addition to the 
usual dividend of 25c a share, both to be 
paid Sept. 14 to stockholders of record 
Aug. 24 next. 

V.-C. 
$8 a share on the 7% prior preference 


/ 


directors declare a dividend of 


stock. Dividend is payable Aug. 12 to 
holders of record at the close of business 
Dividend, first in more than 3! 

years, will 
$435,000. 
of this class of outstanding stock. 


July 25. 
amount to approximately 


It will be paid on 54,372 shares 
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aie . no Earnings 
Jul 1934 1933 Stoc ks Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales $ Listed Rate* 1934 1933 
Number of shares 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE July 1935 1935 
147 14934 104% 113 913% 112 47% 9,900 87.300 Air Reduction | 6.6. <s008 000% No 841,288 $4.50 4.98 3.79 
158% 102 125 160% 115% 152 70% 16,700 153,200 Allied Chem, & Dye ...60... No 2,214,099 6.00 6.83 5.50 
127 127 122%4 130) 122% 125 115 500 15,400 eee 100 345,540 7.00 50.79 42.24 
42 57% 41 48 25% 35 7% 6,300 78,500 Amer, AgTiC. TNO. ..c0s0cs 100 315,701 <a re p4.19 
45% 33% 22% 62% 20% 89% 13 25,900 143,500 Amer. Com, Alcohol ........ 20 260,716 None a7 4.56 
<4 5] 3 39% 26% 29% 9% 19.500 69,000 Archer-Dan-Midland ....... No 541,546 90 00 p3.82 
22 4414 32 55% 35% 39% 9 4,500 60,500 Atlas Powder Co, ..<..00ce. No 234,235 2.00 2.49 .74 
13 113. 10634 106% 83 83% 60 420 4.270 6% cum. pfd. ......... 100 88,781 6.00 13.54 8.38 
, 353% 19% 44% 17% 58% 4% 83,000 488,000 Celanese Corp. Amer. ...... No 987,800 None 25 BE 
17% 18% 15% 18% 9% 22% 7 61,300 261,700 Colgate-Palm.-Peet ......... No 1,985,812 45 1.16 — .57 
104. 10514 101. 102% 68% 88 49 1,000 14,400 SPODIGs Ss eace ssn eveeca 100 54,500 6.00 15.14 id 
89 O4 67 77% 58 71% 23% 10,400 137,900 Columbian Carbon ......... No 538,154 3.40 3.93 2.17 
20 23% 17% 36% 156 57% 9 134,700 780,200 Commer. Solvents .......... No 2,635,371 85 89 88 
6914 783% 62 84% 55% 90% 45% 36,900 196,200. Corn Products .....ccseccess 25 2,530,000 3.00 3.1 3.87 
161% 165 149 150% 135 14534 117% 500 4,900 Re Oe Ge o. 400 243,739 7.00 39.65 46.02 
14 5034 355% 55% 29 33% 10 3,100 12,700 Devoe & Rayn. A .....00... No 95,000 2.00 2.36 3.82 
107% 108 8654 103% 80 95% 32% 65,900 554,800 DuPont de Nemours ........ 20 =10,871,997 o15 3.63 2.93 
131 131 126% 128% 115 117 97%4 3,300 21,300 _ 6% cum. deb. 100 1,092,699 6.00 42.73 35.58 
14734 152 110% 116% 79 89% 46 17,800 146,800 Eastman Kodak ............ No 2,250,921 4.00 6.28 4.76 
161 164 141 147 120 130 110 260 4,070 _ 6% cum. pfd. 100 61,657 6.00 Z5csee 180.34 
6% 28% 17% S0% 21% 49% 16% 22,500 163,700 Freeport Texas ........000. 10 784,664 2.00 1.76 3.01 
11514 120% 112% 160% 113% 160% 97 100 1,600 B7o POGV. Ped. 545s 6606 100 25,000 6.00 120.08 156.73 
3() 32 23% 28% 15% 20 3% 91,900 223,400 RIGOR OO, 6.cis cee acees « No 603,304 | ere 1.54 
108 1093% 104% 107% 83 91% 48 600 5,030 Hien, B96 DIG. .<i 6 access 100 63,044 | 22.60 
1] 117 85 96% 74 85% 65 3,500 37,900 ES Se Ae ERR 25 434,409 5.00 5.21 6.22 
g4 85 71 81% 59 685% 15 2,300 37,100 Blercwies Powder ...206sc00s No 582,679 3.00 3.94 2.79 
123 12 122 12534 111 110% 85 770 3,480 7% cum. pid. ......00- 100 105,765 7.00 28.79 22.38 
r¢ 23%4 32 19% 85 24 33,600 280,900 Industrial Rayon .......... No 600,000 1.68 2123 3.01 
: 25% 6% 2 5% % 6,900 65,500 Interr. Agricul. ........... No 436,049 IOOHE Ws 0 p .09 
3] 12 6 37% 15 23% 5 1,500 21,200 79 cum. pr. Pid. 22.00 100 100,000 mone sins p4.00 
IR 293% ) 29% 21 23% 6% 176,700 1,090,500 PRAUGTT, DUICKEL -sic0ic sa0e0 eae No 14,584,025 -60 1.14 a3 
31 3614 29 32 21 27% 13% 3,000 14,800 REESE BANE 5505's 5 cic 406 ene No "240,000 1.50 2.02 2.04 
74 36 32 33% 15% 22 7% 3,500 30,200 Kellogg (Spencer) ...cece No 500,000 | eee v3.01 
8 38 21% 43% 22% 37% 4% 80,100 457,900 Libbey Owens Ford ........ No 2,559,042 1.20 1.25 1.64 
34 2414 35% 16% 50 10% 18,100 110,700 RaGgwIG. CarveniC ..cscccsess No 342,406 cS ee v1.05 
) 32 233%, 40% 23% 46% 14 25,300 161,600 Mathieson Alkali ...00+00 No 650,436 1.50 1.20 1.70 
77 55 61% 39 83 25 13,800 100,300 DeGmsaNtO (ROM... sso 50008 10 864,000 1.25 3.03 2.57 
175 175% 145 170 135 140 43% 1,900 12,100 PUStiGNAl PGA eens ceiasecesas 100 309,831 5.00 8.38 6.98 
162 16 150 146% 122 128% 101 200 3,040 2 coum, “A” gtd <.<<. 100 243,676 7.00 20.12 18.35 
140 140 121 121% 100% 109% 75 320 2,570 6% cum. “B” pfd. ..... 100 103,277 6.00 35.36 30.45 
6 8 $3, 13 5% 11% 1% 16,700 60,500 Newport Industries ........ 1 519,347 None sat .05 
95 104 80 94 60 96% 31% 11,800 90,400 Owens Illinois — gcse 25 1,200,000 4.00 5.41 4.86 
y 5334 423g 44% 33% 47% 19% 28,100 228.200 Procter & Gamble .......... No 6,410,000 1.70 $2.21 p 2.09 
118 12034 115 117. 102% 110% 97 430 4,010 5% pfd. ian, 2-1-29) . 100 171,569 OO © | eae £73.15 
4 5 } 6% 3% 7% 1% 4,200 57,000 , CIOBD, alos 5 3 s.ceene ss 0s 5 857,896 None ad — .11 
34 36 28 43% 30 45% 15% 26,300 264,800 ‘Texas Galt SUIpBUr .< ses 55s No 2,540,000 2.00 1.81 2.93 
64 65 +4 50% 35% S51K%R 19% 77,700 700,900 Union Carbide & Carbon ... No 9,000,743 1.60 2.28 1.59 
6 613% 46 50% 35 37% 10% 20,900 156,100 Wetted AGOPDON 5s 6066s 0.0000 No 370,127 2.40 aca0 1.39 
40) 46 35% 64% 32 94 13% 33,000 170,600 U.S. Tedus. Alco: c.0cc0cce No 391,033 None 4.04 3.56 
16 213 11% 31% 14 36% 7% 48,600 169,800 Vanadium Corp. “AMES. «0. No 366,637 None —2.29 —2.40 
Ik 4 2 5% 1% 7% % 3,300 55,300 Virginia-Caro. Chem, ....... No 486,000 INGH® -  -:&bbaK p—2.46 
21 27 17 26 10 26% 3% 11,200 89,700 6% cum. part. pfd. ..... 100 213,392 NONE 8s ke see p .52 
105 110 85 84 59% 63% 35% 800 6,000 7% cum. prior pfd...... 100 60,000 ONE = bsteae p9.06 
19%4 23 16% 27% 14% 20% 5 6,400 40,400 Westvaco Chlorine ......... No 284,962 40 i-s5 1.08 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
21% 22 15 22% 14% 16% 3% 52.800 443,900 Amer. Cyanamid “B” ...... No 2,404,194 m .10 .99 .99 
3 1 2 4% 2% 4% 1 “300 8,800 British Celanese Am, R. .... 243  .scess. OMe, —-Stsew  -ceess 
101 110 90 105% 81 110 27 1,250 15.675 Celanese, 7% cum. lst pfd... 100 144,379 7.00 16.37 32.24 
105 105 971% 102 83 90 51 550 4,025 7% cum. prior pfd. .... 100 113,668 7.00 28.13 47.98 
8 15 8 19 7 26% 2 1,600 6,300 lent CORD. oo 6 e-cias eins 15 194,952 None —1.67 —1.00 
13! 14! 1156 14% 10% 11% 4% 600 7,100 Courtatids’ Tatds: .:..0:.4:«0-s.0e6 1£ 24,000,000 it ne Ce ae 
102 105% 80% 91 67% 78 30 7,400 49,200 Dow CHEemiCal sic ccs dccscss No 945,000 2.00 332 +3.60 
7% 12 ¢ 10% 4 8 A 8.800 40,700 Duval Texas Sulphur ....... No 500,000 ee z .08 
4914 5214 37 40% 19 19 8 400 12,800 Heyden Chem. Corp. ....... 10 147,600 1.35 3.07 2.74 
7 793% 4463 57% 39 39% 13 12,800 87,200 Pittsburgh Plate Glass ..... 25 2,141,305 1.40 2.69 1.87 
103% 106% 84 90% 47% 47 127 9,500 65,360 Sherwin Williams .......... 25 635,583 3.00 = sa see 3.54 
10 113% 106% 109% 100 99 80 240 2,740 6% pfd. AA. cum. ....... 100 155,521 GOO 88 a.sese 920.7 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
100 100 76% 75 50% 57 25% 1,050 3,734 Pennsylvania Salt ........-. 50 150,000 @00:  »  Serebe £5.07 
94 Out- 
Jul 1934 1933 Bonds Date Int. Int standing 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE July 1935 1935 
111% 111 10414 106% 83% 89 64 392,000 3,315,000 Amer. 1. G. Chem: Conv. S36 c<sdésieres 1949 5% M.N._ 29,929,000 
15 18% 7% 17% 5 14% 2% 328,000 826,000 Anglo Chilean s. f. deb. 77S ....05-cccccces 1945 “4 M.N. = 12,700,000 
85 8814 7734 88 61% 74% 37 38,000 408,000 By-Products Coke Corp. Ist 5%4’s “A” ..... 1945 5% M.N. 4,932,000 
9734 9934 91% 92 62 65 38% 61,000 1,208,000 Int. Agric. Corp. 1st Coll. tr. stpd. to 1942 .. 1942 5 M.N. 5,994,100 
1334 147% 7 19% 5% 14% 2% 1,596,000 4,211,000 TSUETO DUtERte CONN. DS: sc0.cenicitseesactes 1954 6 ff: 31,357,000 
8414 94 76% 98% 89% 99% 87 153,000 625,000 Montecatini Min & Agric. det. 7’s with war. 1937 7 Fads 7,075,045 
36 38 35 74% 34% 62 33% eee 13,000 Ruhr Chem. 6’s ..... Siow eeeumaseemass 1948 6 A. O. 3,156,000 
100 «102 911%4 90 65% 76 50 17,000 267,000 Tenn. Corp. deb. 6’s tte eer 1944 6 M.S. 3,007,900 
8214 941% 66 8914 62 81 34% = 116,000 1,270,000 Vanadium Corp. conv. 5°S .ccssececcccees: 1941 5 AO. 4,261,000 
_ t Years ended 5-31-34 and 35; m Last paid, no regular rate; pYears ended 6-30-35 and 6-30-34; wv Year ended 9-1-34; y Year ended 8-31-34: 
> Year ended 8-31-34; * Including extras. 
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Industrial Trends 


{Business Trend Shows Surpris- 
ing Reversal with Durable Goods 
Industries and Retail Trade at 
Higher than Seasonal Levels— 


After a disappointing first week in 
July the business trend turned sharply 
higher and each 
additional 
revival 


succeeding week 
to the sudden 
which unexpectedly has 
“stepped in” in the place of the 
summer dullness.” 


saw 
given 
most 


impetus 


“usual 
The unexpected hap- 
pened, but it was most welcome. Other 
conditions aside its unseasonable- 
ness make the present rise noteworthy. 


from 


Durable goods industries appear to be 
definitely awakening from their long 
slumber and such encouraging signs as 


improvement in residential building fig- 
ures are imparting new faith in the future 
outlook. 


Retail trade remains from 10 to 30% 
ahead of last year. Abetted by a long 


siege of real hot weather, summer stocks 
are practically at the vanishing point and 
wholesalers are hard put to fill replace- 
ments. Already the 
ter goods in 


sale of fall and win- 
all lines indicates a busy 
season ahead that will surpass last year’s 
fall business by 

So-called 


a wide margin. 


heavy industries report im- 


| ||| AVERAGES 


| is 1930 1931 1932 1933 


25% over ’34. 
After 4 weeks of steady gain steel activ- 


pressive gains of from 15 to 



























































MONTHLY 











ity closed the month at 44% capacity 
compared with 26.1% on Aug. 1 of last 
vear. This is the best rate since May. 
cere 7 =n 
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“Summer Dullness’”’ 
movement 


gives way to an upward 
in business activity of substantial 
proportions. 


What is of greater importance, steel men 
agree that the rate of operations will 
continue to show steady improvement this 
fall with a peak of about 60% which 
would compare favorably with the spring 
peak of Tonnage in the last half 
of the year is expected to top the total 
for the first 6 months. 























Automotive production in July was in 
the neighborhood 
August 


of 335,000 — units. 


and early September production 


is expected to show a seasonal dip with 
several shut down tor short 
On the other hand, 


cars declined only about 15% 


companies 


periods. July sales ot 


or less from 


the June level and manufacturers who 
were planning to show new models in 
the fall to stimulate business and aid 


employment in the winter months are now 
talking seriously of withholding 
ferings until after 
July 
compared 


such of- 
the 
306,000 


the first of 
sales are estimated at 
with 341,000 in 
registration in July of ’34 of 
units 


year. 
units 
and a 
266 496 


June 
but 


Textile Outlook Improves 

While July operations in textiles were 
at a low the 
better ; mills 


level outlook is decidedly 


woolen continue active; 


rayon production schedules are being in 


creased and are close to maximum. Shoe 
producers report orders for future de 
livery larger by 15 to 20% over the same 


period of last year. Rubber centers re 
flect the continued high rate of operations 
in the field. The 


try while seasonably quiet in 


automotive glass indus 


July antic 
ipates a very active 3rd quarter, and paper 
production is being “stepped up” too. 


Record Electrical Output 
Electrical output late last month sur 








passed all previously recorded levels in 
satt ® »< >» rT] ‘ ‘ 5 Qt a 
Statistics of Business the summer period and was 5.83% ahead 
June June May May April April of the former record reached in ‘29 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 Carloadings, however, are running below 
Automotive production 361,320 306,477 64,727 330,455 147.546 371,338 ves : 
Bidg. contracts}* ........ $148,005 $127,131 $124,000 $131,157 last year s figures, range 1n the past month 
Failures, Dun & Bradstreet 1,033 1,115 1,052 being from 2.2 to 9.3% below. Loadings 
Merchandise importst $136,109 $170,567 $146,523 : : ¢ ; 
Merchandise exportst ..... $170,519 $164,350 $179,427 in the first 30 weeks of this year totalled 
Newsprint Production ~ ~ . sos 520 : . 
Comate, Hones: oes: 229,637 222,244 o16.sog 17,404,794, against 17,787,638 in the like 
WER! Sonora ce 83,504 74,891 83,652. period of ’34, a decline of 2.1%, and 9.9% 
Newfoundland, tons 28,571 26,288 25,311 199 
Mexico, tons ..........- 1.813 1.337 1,616 below the °33 total. Lumber output last 
Total, tons are ree ear 343,525 324,760 327 O86 | . Pee =~“ - il refining 
Plate glass prod., sq. ft. 13, 6,520,081 IA 16,998,914  ...... Geers We ata 4 aoa peak, ( il re nning 
Steel ingots production 2,230,893 3,059,483 9857 2 2,640,504 2,897,808 operations are at high rate. Fertilizer 
Steel activity, % capacity. . 10.31 53.44 $4.10 56.40 45.28 52.64 ae ‘ter ar | 
Pig iron production ... 1,552,000 1,930,000 727.095 2.042.896 1,663,475 1,726,851 shipments 1n the 3rd quarter are expectet 
U. S. consumption, crude or ahe- ‘ - ~< : ™ . 
ek tam... . 36.623 40.147 41.568 12.918 14.714 44.853 to run ahead above the same period ot 
Tire shipments ......... 9 wscece ee cee 1,067.38 5,282,995 5,143,599 4,438.378 §=°34 by 744%. 
Tire BINMINCCIOR, §Goscccns, ~-ovleeee Weaceats 4,175,170 .o $511,635 4,769,980 ne ‘ . ¥2 ; - ‘ 
ae 11126567 11,003,237 11,980,732 The N. Y. Times Index of business 
Dept. of Labor Indices? ¥ activity stood at 86.4 on July 27, com- 
Factory payrolls, totals?.. 66.5 64.9 68.5 67.1 08 67.3 Jan oe kes pees 
Factory employment? ... 79.7 81.1 81.3 82 82 82.3 pared with 83.0 on June 22 and 79.8 on 
Chemical price indext 86.3 78.6 87.5 78.6 87.2 78.6 92 92 ‘ va sid oe pean 
Hamner Bl io A alll al 108 0 1061 1123 1108 July 28, 734. ( ommodity pric es gained 
Chemical payrollsta ..... 0. ..eee 94.9 88.3 295.9 95.8 irregularly during July. All of the out- 
Chemicals and Related Products. ; alas Sai h 
Exportst ......... 7 $8.189 $8573 $7,796 $7,949 standing indices, such as the National 
$4 418 $7,182 $7. 236 $8509 . “1: a. > , : 
re fe agg 3 goods £ alas $4,418 ag m4 119 sae? Fertilizer Assoc lation, I isher S. ] Jept. ot 
Stocks, raw materialst .. 0 ..--2- 00 wee eee 84 87 96 Labor, and the N. Y. Journal of Com- 
Cement prod., ratio of prod. ; ; 
gi 39 2 x 37.5 7.9 merce, show net gains, but the trend in 
BOACIEY xc oes whee ss or 27. nee — 
Anthracite prod., tons +,878,738 15,223 4,346,863 4,491,418 4,168,364 94,173,110 individual items is mixed. 
Jituminous prod., We tee 686. kre eiaed 26,790,000 985,000 21,937,000 24°599 000 
Tire rim inspections ...... 1,428,314 1,015,730 FoOraee © ~eaxwiee = | tease 7 Unease 
Labor Dept. 
Jour. Chem. 1. RE nds, 
——Carloadings—-—.. -~——Electrical Output§—,_ of ae F c o Times Fisher’s 
% % Com. —National Fertilizer Association Indices Drug Steel Index Index 
Week of of Price Fats& Chem.& Mixed Fert. 1 Price Ac- Bus. Pur 
Ending 1935 1934 Change 1935 1934 Change Index Oils Drugs Fert. Mat. Groups Index tivity Act. Power 
June 29 618,036 646,003 —4.3 1,772,138 1,688,211 +5.0 77.7 65.6 94.6 974 64.4 80.0 ; 83.4 122 
Tuly 6 $72,421 520,741 9.3 1,655,420 1,555,844 6.4 78.1 65.6 94.6 77.7 64 3 79.9 8 
Tuly 13. 566.488 604,192 > 1,766,010 1,647,680 72 987 66.3 94.1 77.7 63 hee. ).9 6 
Tuly 20 593,366 616,040 7 1.807.000 1,663,000 8.6 79.0 66.0 94.4 71.4 63.6 / Pid 83.5 
July 27 596,462 610,042 2.2 1,823,521 1,683,542 8.3 79.0 68.9 94. 71.4 = 62.5 8 8.4 6.4 
* 37 states: + Dept. of Labor, 3 year average, 1923-1925 = 100.0; $000 omitted; § K.W.H., 000 omitte 1; aInclu 1 allied ts but 
not petroleum refining; x Subject to revision; 2 Revised. 
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Prices Current 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise 


specified. 


Products sold f. o. b. works are specified as such. 


Import chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to maker’s prices and 


indicated 


“second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 





Heavy Chemicals, Coal-tar Products, Dye-and- @ 
Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and 


Sizes, 


Fertilizers and Insecticide 


Materials, 


Petroleum Solvents and Chemicals, Naval Stores, 
Fats and Oils, etc. 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so 


designated. 


Raw materials are quoted New York, f.o.b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f.o.b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 


or both. 
commonly used. 


Containers named are the original packages most 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average 





$1.00 - 1934 Average 


$1.31 - Jan. 1935 $1.23 - July 1935 $1.22 














Current 1935 1934 Current 193 1934 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Acetaldehyde, drs c-l, wks Ib. 14 . 14 14 16% Muriatic, 18°, 120 lb cbys, 
Acetz — 95%, 50 gal drs C1 WES: cccace oeekOU IDs 1.35 1:35 ve 1.35 
Scare rane pata D. .2l -25 ol .25 21 mp | THR. WER 6.060050 800 1D. 1.00 1.00 owe 1.00 
PO eg tech, Icl, kegs..lb. .38 .43 .38 43 .40 1.35 20°, cbys, c-l, wks ..100 Ib. 1.45 _ 1.45 ex 1.45 
Acetanalid, tech, 150 ‘lb bbls lb. .24 -26 .24 -26 .24 -26 ee Re en 00 Ib. 1.20 ‘ 1.20 ae 1.20 
Acetic Anhydride, 100 Ib 22°, c-l, cbys, wks ..100 Ib, 1.95 & MSS: - cn Ses 
Mie ccacccsuscendel >» 21 2 21 2 21 2 tks, WKS «+++. ++ +100 Ib. 1.60 1.60 ... 1.60 
Acetin, tech, drs ..... scawlDs 22 324 22 Qh 22 82 CP CYB os o<000 Ib. 106% 107% 106% 107% 106% 107% 
Acetone, tks, delv ........ ee | 12 mr B | 12 .10 12 N& we 350 lb bbls . wiv eca'aie Ib. .85 .87 85 87 .85 87 
drs, c-l, delv .....ccee. i cn RE “ant oe ae ae Naphthenic, drs ......... iB sts SS 2B HR 
Acetyl chloride, 100 lb cbys lb. .55 68 x}. | -68 655 .68 Naphthionic, tech, 250 Ib 
NG caecsmaciacas -lb. .60 -65 -60 65 -60 65 
—- 135 lb ebys, el, P 
nee ees e r .00 coe (SCC ie Bee 
ACIDS Maclin ae OS ee 
Abietic, kgs, bbls ........ 063% .07 06% .07 .06 .07 » CDYS, C-l, WKS.. BO ss a ‘ r nee is 
Acetic, 28%, 400 Ib bbls, CP, ay cbys; wks. .100 7 “sus +30 re 6.50 ... 6.50 
cl, wks ......+. 100 Ibs. 2.45 240 2.45 240 2.91 Omi’ “300 tb bois. i, 1A 12% WK 12K 11% 12% 
glacial, bbls, c-l, wks 100 lbs. 8.43 8.25 8.43 8.25 10.02 4 en 11% .12% 11% .12 113 12 
giz —_ USP, bbls, Phos hi we S09, USP, . AY .12% #«.11% «12% 1% .12% 
actenena bal 100 Ibs. soe C562 “SERS A802 ‘a5 12.25 ae cy 50%, ib. .14 14 14 14 “ - 
Adipic, kid, bbis -----. a. a a ee re SS wiinw es es se se se ee 
a. ke a pi5%, acid, cl, drs, wks. Ib. 09 110% 109 110% 107 “10% 
Battery, cbys, delv ..100Ibs. 1.60 2:25 1.60 2:25 1.60 2.25 ete gge 300 Ib bbls, wks. Ib. a2 2a 2 Ss 
Benzoic, tech, 100 lb kgs ..lb.  .40 45 .40 45 .40 645 Fropieaia 989% Bayar ag : et : a 4 ‘ 
. USP,’ 100 ib kes ees Ib, 154 59 54 59 ne, nee piri Sani: iby “6 28 3 ta 
oric, tech, gran, ons, ss ¥ 7 ain * oe 
SG cccandanta ona ... 95.00 80.00 95.00 80.00 80.00 Sele tae iaeih wis. we Aco 86 465 1:55 3.65 140 1.65 
en a a passes ~ .20 1.25 = 1.25 wet ne wks. Ib 40 40 33 40 
Butyric, %, CoYS coccce * .53 .60 . 3 .60 X 3 ‘8 eee weer eres eee AAD, ee . eee . . e 
edible, c-l, wks, cbys ...Ib. 1.20 1.30 120 1.30 1:20 1:30 oo ae wks — es a a ae A 
synthetic, cl, des --..c-lh -.. 32s. 32 22 22 | Sultinihio ao'ib ibis, wie, iB 4388 id “8 
ee er ae eee, ee ee Sulfuric, 60°, tks, wks ...ton ... 11.00 ... 11.00 2.. 11.00 
Camphoric, drs ......-ee- Ib. 5.25 ee 5.25 5.25 5.25 66°. . gb7es wks mo -100 Ib. : 15°50 ae 15/30 15.00 15:50 
Chiorosilfoni aoe eis Ib. 2.10 ee» 210 2.10 2.10 el cbys wks ..-.100 Ib 1.35 F 1.35 : 1.35 
sonitanin rs, ‘ ; awiee 3 . pes ; wer : 
eres Soe oe ee Ib. 0414 .05% 04% .05% .04%4 08% Rody Pt sea 06% .07 06% 07% .06% .07% 
Cheanis, 9934 %, drs, delv Ib. 13% .153% .13% .153%4 .13% .15% gg = x Ml 18.50 18.50 18.50 
Citric, USP, crys, 230 Ib Tannic, tech, 300 Ib bbis...Ib. 123 64023402340 
BOIS cccsseeeeesees lb.b 28 .29 .28 .29 .28 30 a USP, eran powd, : : : : ° 
anhyd, gran, drs .....Ib.b ... 31 Ss a? Sr? a Oks ........0 24 2425 25 26 
— aK — ee 52 54 S24 SZC Tobias, 250 lb bbls........ "80.7580 :75—S “80 
resylic ©, straw 4 
ara ke, ict cqusl . gal. .45 47 46 48 4 47 Trichloroacetic bottles 2 2.45 ee 2.00 re 
er a wn , z Tenmuie, wh, ie... 160 150 160 1.38 1.70 
.. ae > 64  .65 64 65 .64 65 Vanadic, drs, wks .. Ib. 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 
frt equal .scccss00e gal. 54 55 54 55 54 «85 Albumen, light flake, 225 ib 45.83 45 53.35.53 
Crotonic, drs .......-+e0- % 90 1.00 90 1.00 -90 1.00 ie ile cc cwsxcusicca. se 17 "12 17 “10 at 
Formic, _tech, 140 lb drs ..Ib. 11 33 14 13 ety 13 eg panies 5 pee Nt . 1:05 "95 1:05 *92 “92 
Fumaric, bbls... mM. Oe Ree om a oe oe oe Oe Oe 
neem i see Sulfuric (Oleum) g > atte : : ss P : - 
Fuoric, tech, ie 100 Ib. ALCOHOLS 
Nits. canes cote akaans ae .35 — 35 as 35 Alcohol, Amyl, tks, delv...Jb, ... .143 ree AIS! Aras .143 
Gallic, ey EES 5: Ib. .65 .68 65 .68 60 70 Gly GES, Gey <c.cccce -* ol5 . sk5 s55 6157 
eer -lb. .70 .80 .70 -80 .74 .80 Amyl, secondary, vee 
Gamma, 225 lb bbls, wks.. a of .79 99 79 a9 79 BW Vea ccwe nas ; .108 Pron .108 ‘ -108 
H, 225 ‘tb. bbls, wks ...... Ib. .50 soe .50 55 .50 70 Ol, GES; GEV: <csccsace ; 118 fale 118 -118 
Hydriodic, USP, 10% sol. Amyl, tertiary, tks, delv 1 as .052 .052 072 .052 
cekeaeeeaeaeeks Ib. .50 51 .50 51 50 51 e-l, drs, delv expen ae .062 .062 082 ... -062 
Nipdechesula, 48% com 155 Benzyl, SMUD sosnsace 65. 4510 65 1.10 <45... 110 
Ib chys, wks ......... Ib, .45 48 45 48 45 48 Butyl, normal, tks, delv . ib, 4 sere 12 ae 12 09% .12 
Hydrochloric, see muriatic. c-l, drs, ME an xdsord Ib. ae 63 wa oS 10% «13 
Hydrocyanic, cyl, wks am. 80 1.30 .80 1.30 .80 1.30 Butyl, secondary, tks, 
Hydrofluoric, 30%, 400 Ib GOW Un: sueawann aces ay Sr .096 096 .076 .096 
WE SO sce adktnee es -07 07% .07 07% .07 07% c-l, drs, dely . Pore Ue -106 wie -106 .086 1.06 
Hydrofluosilicic, 35%, 400 Capryl, drs, tech, wks ..lb. ... 85 — 85 85 85 
bbls, w spopn aeons aa 12 mf 12 er 12 Scoeek bottles * as Ib. 3.25 3.65 3.25 3.65 3.25 3.65 
Lactic, 22%, dark, — fe) e-l, drs, 
DE: ccsptanueahoonee Ib. .04%4 .05 04% .05 04 OS 2 “WEB discacsccccsee gal. Ses 35% = .34 35% .30 34 
22%, light refd, bbls ..lb. .06%4 .07 06% .07 06% 07 W estern schedule, cl. 
44%, light, 500 Ib bbls ..Ib. 111% 112 12% 0120 11% 12 | WKS co cessceescees gal. e a a oer 
44%, dark, 500 lb bbls ..Ib. .09%4 .10 09%, .10 09 “10 Deel, No. 1, tks, 
USP X, 95%, cbys ....Ib.  .45 -50 645 50 WES: sox sassensee ocGeio@ oss Pe | 29% .31 29% .304 
USP VIII, 75% ebys ..lb.  .43 .48 43 48 ei ae Ot Gr6. WI i060 “ea .36 34% .36 sac we 
Laurent’s, 250 Ib bbls ....]b. .36 ay .36 37 36 "37 Western schedule, tks, 
DAMORPIG, MIB s.0ssteedoess Ib. .16 16 .16 16 16 ae WEA sis cs awenncose™ gal. e 235 32% .35 owe oe 
Maleic, powd, kgs .......-. Ib, .29 2° .29 Bey 25 .32 e-l, drs, wks ...... gal.e -40 37% .40 aos ate 
Malic, powd, kgs ........ Ib, .45 .60 45 -60 45 .60 Diacetone, tech, tks, 
Metanillic, 250 Ib bbls ....Ib. 60  .65 60 .65 .60 65 |  — delv wns eevee coord f ... -16 . 1600 wee ae 
Mixed, tks, wks ...... Nunit .06% .074% .06% .07% .06% 107% des, delv ...ccoclbnf .2- «17 e. Ghd Seo, ‘Gl7 
Sunit .008 .009 ‘008 [009 ‘008 ‘01 ae oe 
Monochloracetic, tech, bbls Ib. .16 18 16 18 16 “18 c Yellow grades 25¢ per 100 Ibs. less in each case;_d Spot prices are 
Monosulfonic, bbls .......Ib. 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 lc higher; e Anhydrous is Sc higher in each case; f Pure prices are lc 








a Powdered boric 
b Powdered citric is ! 


190 


acid $5 a ton higher in each case: 
sc higher; 


USP $15 higher; 


kegs are in each case M%4c higher than bbls. 





higher in each case. 





ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; 
less-than-carlots, Icl; 
tanks, tks; 


carboys, cbys; carlots, c-l; 


kgs; powdered, powd; 


Chemical Industries 


refined, ref’d; 


August, 


barrels, bbls; 
drums, drs; kegs, 


works, f.o.b., wks. 
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Alcohol, Ethyl! 








ws Amy! Chloride 
Amy] Acetate | rices Current Bordeaux Mixture 
Current 1935 1934 Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Alcohols (continued) Amyl Chloride,normdrs,wkslb. .56 -68 .56 .68 .56 68 
Ethyl, 190 proof, molasses, Chloride, mixed, drs, ; 
OE cc Saweenareees gal. g 4.10 4.08% 4.10 as 4.08% WE cccccdeuescewces b. .07 .077 .07 .077 07 12.2 
ee GOW Kuve shbecee gal.g 4.17 4.27 4.13% 4.27 PY 4.13% CRO WEE: 6 oss ccweeees .06 oar .06 06 10.5 
c-l, bbls ocaeea gal. g 4.18 4.28 4.15% 4.28 4.12% 4.24% Lactate, drs, wks ...... Ib. 50 , .50 eye 50 
absolute, drs ...... gal.g 4.57% 6.11% 4.55% 6.11% Xa wa Mercaptan, drs, wks ....1b. 1.10 a 1.10 1.10 
Furfuryl, tech, 500 Ib Stearate, drs, wks ...... lb. 31 Me edt 31 
Mea ease CNG: eee as ee ae Pe 35 -40 Amylene, drs, wks .......Ib. 102 11 102 A) 10 11 
Hexyl, “ge i tks, delv ee SS ee 3) ee 11% NS ea Ib. 09 Rar .09 » 09 
Ch, Gre GO osc cucies | ae sla sae A> ae 12% Aniline Oil, 960 lb drsand tks lb. 15 17% i. 174% = «15 17% 
Normai, GPS, WEE 4a<0le 3.25 3.50 3.25 3.50 3.25 3.50 AUMMOMNG ENE .6cccéiccc ee < 3 37 34 37 .34 37 
Isoamyl, prim, cans, wks lb. 4.00 4.50 4.00 4.50 4.00 4.50 Anthracene, 80% .....<. Ib. 75 uals 75 me 75 
Isobutyl, refd, Icl, drs ..lb. _ «hZ Pay -60 .60 sa QU Ss ane oaumacuras i 18 18 18 
iy GEE: ceies cetuncne Ib. ‘i 11% ccc “es ae hace Anthraqumone, sublimed, 125 
OUR hak o cas eaeweces lb. 10% cece eee oe : pa Eee er et ean lb. 50 52 50 52 45 50 
Isopropyl, refd, c-l, drs. .lb Ph .5o 45 55 Antimony, metal slabs, ton 
Propyl, norm, 50 gal drs gal. By Py A were 75 WOOP wtceadecesceeens Ib. 12 1234 1 15 0 114 
Special Solvent,tks, wks gal. sa eee ws ; Needle, powd, bbls ..... lb. 4S 13% 09 13% .0 09° 
bade points, tks, Butter of, see Chloride. 
Cw wee welceas aie gal. 035 Chloride, soln cbys .....Ib. 13 S39 #3 17 13 17 
Aldehyde ammonia, 100 on Oxide, 500 lb bbls ..... Ib. 11 13 10% .13 0g "11 
MO cade ds osc censuses 80 82 .80 82 -80 82 Salt, 63% to 65%, tins..lb. 22 24 22 (24 22 "24 
Aigjhasaatdnd, crude, 300 Ib — Sulfuret, golden, bbls .. .1b. 22 23 “19 "23 16 33 
SF RARER ae Ib. .60 65 .60 .65 .65 .70 Vermilion, bbls ........ Ib, 35 42 35 "42 35 "42 
Alphanaphthylamine, 350 Ib Archil, conc, 600 Ib bbls ..Ib. 21 7 21 27 21 "27 
| aReeyrererbeny Ib. 32 34 2 S 2 Double, 600 Ib bbls .....1b. “7g 20 18:20 18 .20 
Alum, ammonia, lump, c-l, Triple, 600 Ib bbls .....1b. 18 20 18 “20 18 20 
bbls, wks ........ 100 Ib. 3.00 3.00 2.90 3.00 | Arglos, 80%, casks ...... Ib, (15 16 718 ‘16 18 ‘46 
a wee or more, Crude, 30%, casks ..... lb. 07 08 07 08 07 09 
Ae eee -100 Ib 3.15 ‘ 3.15 335 Pe es | 3 18 30 18 30 18 30 
ne than 25 bbis, Astowreot, BBE .6.ccceses Ib. 083% .09 08% .093% .08% .09% 
Wiccan weie cise 0 Ib. 3.23 c#s 3.49 “ae 3.25 Arsenic, Red, 224 lb cs kgs lb. it” ee 15% .14 15% 
Granular, c-l, bbls, wks 100 Ib. 2.75 ix 2 aes White, 112 lb kgs ...... Ib, ‘0314 ‘04 03% 04% °03% 05 . 
25 bblsor more, wks 100 Ib. 2.90 one! 1oe scat, ane MICE. odacuencudenewné Ib. "40 “42 ‘40 .42 "40. 45 
Powd, c-l, bbls, wks 100 Ib. 3.15 er 3.35 “ee 3.15 Asbestine, c-l wks ....... ton 13.00 15.00 13.00 15.00 13.00 15.00 
25bblsormore,wks 100]b. ... 3.30 eae 3.30 aa 3.30 Barium Carbonate precip, : 
Chrome, bbls ......100 lb. 7.00 7.25 7.00 7.25 6.50 7.25 200 Ib bgs, wks ...... ton 56.50 61.00 56.50 61.00 56.50 61.00 
— lump, c-l, — = ‘aie ae oan Nat hp ag ny 90% gr, 
ee Rae cared . ° : evo ; cl eosceee-tON 42.00 45.0 0 0 +. ‘ 
25 bbls or more, wks 100 lb. 3.40 ‘ 3.40 ine 3.40 Chlorate, 112 lb kgs NY lb. 151% wees be ™ aaa - * or 
Granular, c-l, bbls, wks 100 lb. 3.40 4 3.00 3.00 Chloride, 600 Ib bbl wks ton 72.00 74.00 72.00 74.00 72.00 74.00 
= bbls or more, bbls, Dioxide, 88%, 690 Ib drs lb. 31 12 lil 12 11 13 
ere ree 100 Ib. 3.00 coe 3.15 ° 3.15 Hydrate, 500 lb — -lb. 05% 06 05% 06 04% 06 
pe 4 c-l, bbls, wks 100 Ib. 3.40 ea 3.40 pee 3.40 Nitrate, 700 lb cks ..... Ib 08% , 08% 08% 
25 bbls or more, wks 100 Ib. co ee sow $99 wads, (Gael Barytes, floated, Ary lb bbls ‘ 
Soda, bbls, wks ..... 100 Ib. 4.00 4.15 4.00 4.15 3.50 4.15 WH eWueudss tauesac = 23.65 31.15 23.00 31.15 23.00 30.50 
Aluminum metal, c-1 Bauxite, bulk, mines ..... 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 5.00 10.00 
s.r ee -100 Ib. 20.00 23.30 20.00 23.30 20.00 24.30 Benzaldehyde, tech, 945 . 
Acetate, CP, 20%, bbls Ib. .09 10 .09 10 .09 -10 AR eee Ib. 60 62 60 62 60 65 
Chloride anhyd, 99%, Benzene (Benzol), 90%, Ind, 
leer ocrorerr rs: . 07 12 07 12 07 12 8000 gal tks, frt allowed 
93%, wks Reece a aaa. .08 05 .08 .04 el RRR A eee ae 15 15 15 20% 
Crystals, c-l, drs, wks ...lb. .06%4 .07 06% .07 06% .0 9096 cl, dre <x <ccenas gal 24 34 24 
perce drs, wks ea .03 03% 03 03% .03 03% Ind Pure, tks, frt atiowed. o 
Ve OE SD | ee ner ee She ey keira ee 15 1 
bbls, delv C6OO 64066 80< Ib. sag okS 13 15 «aa 16% — Base, dry, 250 ib 15 15 20% 
heavy, bbls, wks .....lb. .04 04% 04 04% .04 04% NE ee 67 69 67 69 67 69 
Oleate, drs ...... ee. ee -15% 15% . 15% Saunt Chloride, 500 Ib drs ib, 40 45 40 45 40 45 
Palmitate, WOME cacecnes Ib. al .22 20 2a oe 21 Benzyl Chloride, ‘tech, drs. .lb. 30 40 30 .40 30 40 
Resinate, pp., bbls ..... Ib, .s- -15 . AS 612% Beta- Naphthol, 250 Ib bbl, 
Stearate, 100 lb bbls....lb.  .18 .20 17 -20 17 a: |. eee a 24 24 24 
— com, c-l, bgs, wes MEE sublimed, 
pec cesse® -.-100 Ib. 1.35 eee 1.35 1.35 1.35 200 lb bbls eae Gate 1.25 1.35 1.25 3.35 1.25 1.35 
ms * bbls, wks ..... 100 Ib. 1.55 P 5S JSS v.55 Tech, 200 lb bbls ....... me 53 55 53 55 <Sa 58 
Sulfate, iron-free, c-l, Vee Bismuth metal .........-.- .90 1.10 .90 1.20 1.10 1.30 
sd atarmlane a sieeve ; 1.90 eee 1.90 1.90 1.90 Chloride, boxes .......-lb. 3.20 3.25 3.20 3.25 fom ; 
os “pbis, WEE: 60:54: 100 Ib, 2.05 - 2.05 2.05 2.05 Hydroxide, boxes ...... Ib. 3.15 3.20 3.15 3.20 , 
Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb 5 Oxychloride, boxes .....lb. 2.95 3.00 2.95 3.00 ‘ 

BS sseecesececcere -- 1.15 15 1.15 Subbenzoate, boxes ..... Ib. 3.25 3.30 3.25 3.30 . 
Ammonia anhyd com, tks. . 04% 05% 04% 05% .04% .05% Subcarbonate, kgs ......Ib. 1.40 1.45 LSS = (1.7 : 
Ammonia anhyd, 100'Ib cyl Ib 15% .21% 15% .21% .15% .21% Trioxide, powd, boxes ..Ib. 3.45 3.50 3.45 3.50 : 

26°, 800 Ib drs, delv ....Ib. .02% .03 02% «03 02% .03 EEE cs cadacsnausss 1.30 1.35 1.30 1.45 1.40 1.60 
Aqua 26° tks NH ....cont. oe 05 -05 .* 05 Blackstrap, cane (see Molas- 
Se ree | eer -024 024 ... ses, Blackstrap). 
“Blcarbon — rae -lb.  .26 33 26 33 26 33 Blane Fixe, 400 Ib bbls, 
icar — ls, f.o WE guccecuesccued ton h 42.50 70.00 42.50 70.00 42. 7 
ceeccccccccs 00 Ib. S.5S 5:75 3.45 5.71 §.35 5.71 Bleaching Powder, 800 lb drs — o 
— 300 ib oy ao 15 17 15 AZ AS 17 c-l wks contract...100Ib. ... 1.90 coe BEG? cco (868 
carbonate, tec ] SO WEG oo céusues Ib. 2.15 3.50 a55 5 ba 5 
a a ass “i 08 12 08 12 08 12 Blood, and, 10% NY..unit ... 2.50 3°50 3 33 2 rr ; > 
oer e ite, hica i rade ...unit 2.50 2.50 3.75 2.00 3.10 
HSS WES). cass c 55 Ib 4.45 490 445 4.90 4.45 5.25 Chicago, shipt oy ...unit 275 295 3:10 2.95 320 
Gray, 250 lb bbls a -Ib, 5.00 5.75 5.00 5.75 5.00 5.75 Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 
Lump, 500 Ibs cks spot Ib. .10% «11 10% .11 = .10 11 Prussian Soluble .....Ib. .36%4 .38 36% 38 35% .38 
Lactate, 500 Ib bbls ....Ib. .15 .16 15 6 FS 16 Bone, 4% + 50% raw, 
TIMGIGME casas scree ue Ib, .11 12 11 12 11 12 CUHEAE . ccvicdcccces ton 20.00 22.00 19.00 22.00 19.00 25.00 
Nitrate, tech, cks .......1b,  .04 = .05 04 05 = .033%4 05 Bone Ash, 100 Ib kes ..... Ib. .06 07 06 07 06 .07 
CHONG, GES. oisicics.csce:e: | er -10 ° 1 see 0 Black, 200 lb bbls ...... Ib .05% .08% .05% .08% .05% .08% 
Oxalate, neut, cryst, powd, Meal, 3% & 50%, imp..ton ... 23.00 22.75 24.00 16.00 24.00 
ON sa0ees ater ueiaes = 26 .27 26 -27 26 -27 Domestic, bgs, Chicago. .ton 19.00 20.00 16.00 21.00 ‘ 
pure, cryst, bbls, kgs. . 27-28 27.28 27 «28 Borax, tech, gran, 80 ton lots, 
Serchlorate, kgs ....... ib, oes -16 wes 16 -16 16 sacks, dely ....<... toni 40.00 36.00 40.00 36.00 36.00 
Persulfate, 112 “ib kgs ..lb. .22%4 .2 22% 25 -20 25 BBS dW gcccceceues ton é 50.00 46.00 50.00 46.00 46.00 
Phosphate, dibasic tech, c-l, sacks, delv ....... tons 44.00 40.00 44.00 40.00 40.00 
powd, 325 lb bbls ....Ib. .08 -10 .08 10 -08 11% c-l, bbls, delv ton i 54.00 50.00 54.00 50.00 50.00 
Sulfate, dom, f.0.b., bulk.ton 22.00 24.00 20.00 24.00 22.00 25.00 Tech powd 80 ton lots ; j a 
200 Ib bes .......00- ton ... 25.30 25.50 25.80 ... 25.80 n+ tind iapereagti toné¢ 45.00 41.00 45.00 41.00 41.00 
100 Ib bgs ...... ore - 26.00 26.00 26.50 26.50 hla dele ..cccccceces toné 56.00 51.00 56.00 51.00 51.00 
Sulfocyanide, kgs ......1b. 50 eee 50 : 50 c-l, sacks, delv ....... toni 49.00 45.00 49.00 45.00 45.00 
Amyl Acetate (from pentane) c-l, bbls, delv ........ ton 4 59.00 55.00 59.00 55.00 55.00 
S.A er o- 13%4 13% 13% Bordeaux Mixture, jobbers, 
tech, drs, delv ....... Ib, .142 = .149 142 149.142 = .149 East,c-l, tins,drs,cases lb. .08 16 .08 16 er 16 
secondary, ths, dely ..lb. .-- 108 -108 .09 108 Jobbers, West, c-l ...... Ib, .08 .10 08 .10 eae .10 
e-l, drs, delv ......... Ib. 118.123 118.123... 123 Dealers, East, c-l ...... Ib. .08% .16% .08% .16% ... 16% 
Alcohol, see Aleohel, Amyl, Dealers, West, c-l ....-. Ib. .09 11 -09  ) aaa ont 


also Fusel Oil. 


g Grain alcohol 20c a gal. higher in each case. 
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h Lowest price is for pulp, highest for high grade precipitated; ¢ Crys- 
tals $6 per ton higher; USP, $15 higher in each case. 
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Chromium Fluoride P rices 
Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 
BTOMING, CASES oo. 60680068 .30 .43 .30 43 .30 43 
Bronze, Al, pwd, "300 Ib drs ib 80 1.50 80 1.50 80 1.50 
Gold,  epigepieticineeaeptite .40 35 -40 335 -40 a0 
Butanes, com 16-32° Tag eS 
WR cc ace csiayeasawanelann en Ib. .04 .04 02% .04 
Butyl, Acetate, norm drs, frt 
SOWEE.. ocnveneces oes as 13% 13 134% .11 14 
the: Set SUOWEN. « </as'0 0.05 Ib, .12 Ad 12 sie -10 13 
Secondary tks, frt allowed Ib. - -096 ba 096 = .08 .096. 
drs, frt, allowed ...... Ib. .106 .111 -106 Ct ere <T1 
Aldehyde, 50 galdrs wkslbs. .19 41 19 21 mh 36 
SOOONGATY, “GIS o0<scces lb. .60 75 60 75 -60 75 
Carbinol, norm drs, wks lb. .60 Pr i) 60 5 -60 75 
Lactate drs ........ = ; weewe 23% 22% .23% .22% = «29 
Propionate, drs ........ Ib. .18 18% 18 18% .17 22 
SE OU ee cas eciaae lb. re kg 17 sie she 
Stearate, 50 gal drs ....Ib. -26 -26 Py}. -26 
ROPES, OLS s6ccc canes Ib. 55 -60 55 -60 a5 60 
Cadmium, ‘Sulfide, boxes...Ib.  .75 -85 75 85 65 85 
Cadmium Metal .cececscs Ib. 65 .70 55 .70 55 65 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 Ib bgs 
IME ccessoecen 100 Ib. 2.10 2.00 2.10 2.00 3.00 
Arsenate, jobbers, East of 
Rocky Mts, drs ......Ib. 06 06% 06 GE «2% en 
dealers, drs 06% .07% 06% 07% ... 
South, jobbers, drs .....lb. .06 06% 06 06% ... 
dealers, drs 06% .06% 06% .06% ... 
Carbide, drs .05 06 05 .05 06 
Carbonate, tech, 100 Ib bys 
A RSS ore 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Chloride, flake, 375 lb ars 
SS ere on 19.50 19.50 écer ee 
Solid, 650 ‘Ib drs c-l or b. 
WUE seen cis are ton 17.50 17.50 ve WO 
i" ari 350 Ib ‘bbls 
ecitcg naan aa ee em ° Pe ef * ale PY g 
Gluconate, tech, 125 lb 
Sieh aivaceoieG ere .28 wee .28 ‘ae -28 
Nitrate, 100 lb bgs .......ton 26.50 26.50 cen: 20080 
Palmitate, HEE: st. dass «olde 21 «ae 20 ae 19 .20 
Peroxide, 100 lb drs ....Ib. 1.25 ‘ 1.25 1.25 
Phosphate, tech, 450 Ib 
BD ca sctencenewa ee lb, .07% .08 07% = «.08 07% «08 
Resinate, precip, —* scales wae 14 13 14 13 14 
Stearate, 100 lb bbls....Ib. .18 .20 17 -20 17 19 
Camphor, Ns cnaceawen > 49 .50 49 52 51 59 
DED cs sce saean ae .49 -50 50 52 51 59 
Camwood, Bk, ground bbls ib 16 18 16 18 16 18 
Carbon, Decolorizing, drs 
BE acco nccawesaweeen Ib. .08 15 08 15 08 15 
Black, e-l, bes, delv, price 
varying with zone ....Ib. 0445 .0535 .0445 .0535 .0445 .0535 
Icl, bgs, delv, all zones ~ : .07 ae 07 06% .07 
cartons, delv ....... b. P 07% uk) aie 07% 
CANCE, GEV vs.n00 cas Ib : 08% 08% 08% 
Bisulfide, 500 Ib drs... .Ib. 05% ««.08 05% .08 05% .08 
Dioxide, Liq 20-25 Ib cyl Ib. 06 -08 06 -08 06 08 
Tetrachloride, 1400 lb drs, 
Re ear Ib. .05% .06 05% .06 05% .06 
Casein, Standard, Dom grd lb. 10%2 .12% 09% .15 09% .13 
80-100 mesh, c-l, G6. «+ <kes 11 13% 10 6 10 14 
Castor Pomace, 5% NHs, = 
DHE, WEE. dceccouseee 17.00 17.00 18.50 
Imported, ship, bgs .. pon 17.25 17:25 20:00 
Celluloid, Scraps, ivory cs Ib. 17 18 17 18 pe Ue: 18 
Transparent, cs ........ .20 : 20 -16 20 
Cellulose, Acetate, 50 Ib kgs 
er ee Ib. So -60 55 .60 255 90 
Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls lb. = .03 03% 03 033% = .03 03% 
Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks lb. .03 -04 03 -04 .03 04 
Light, 250 lb cks ....... " 03 .04 03 -04 .03 04 
Charcoal, Hardwood, we ™ 
Te PN ose s wa eaee “a5 ° 15 12 18 
Willow, powd, 100 lb itl 
WEE. bak waldauwee sows ve .06 06% -06 06% .06 06% 
bys, delv m 22.40 23.00 22.40 30.00 ; = 
Chestnut, cl arified bbls te Ib. ee Oi% . 01% 015% 01% 
BES 405 WES onc tzccvs Ib. ‘ UES ass 01% 001% 01% 
he - lanienty 100 Ib bgs, 
a Sale eistnacee ae .047 oa cae 04% 
C bios tay, c-l, blk mines ton ... 7.00 aon 7.00 7.00 9.00 
Powdered, bbls ....... Ib. .01 .02 -01 .02 -01 .02 
Pulverized, bbls wks ...ton 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 
Imported, lump, blk .. ton 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 
Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks con- 
ee Te . 07% .08% 07% .08% .07 08% 
cyls, c-l, contract .. Ib. 7 ite, ae A Oe 05% 
Liq tk wks contract. .100 tb, oe we00 con #00 ESS 2.00 
Multi c-l cyls wks cont..Ib. 2.15 2.40 2.15 2.40 2.00 2.40 
Chloroacetophenone, tins, wks 
PE ee 2.00 2.00 eee oo 
Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 Ip 
Grs, le-l, wks .<.css0 06 07% 06 07% .06 07% 
Chloroform, tech, 1000 Ib po 
Sia plecatalannueuceratelelas Sie Ib. .20 21 20 41 20 21 
Wok, e240 GHB <cnccess Ib. .30 <ol 30 Re | 30 35 
Chloropicrin; comm] cyls. .Ib. 85 -90 85 -90 85 1.25 
Chrome, Green, CP ...... Ib. Wg 18% 17 .30 20 .30 
WOE Secs cock neatun Ib. 14 16 14 -16 15 16 
Chromium, Acetate, 8% 
Chrome bhis ...0.00< wie 05% 05 053% .05 05% 
20° soln, 400 lb bbls ...Ib. ... 05% 05% 054% 
Fluoride, powd, 400 Ib bb! 
Lad eo AG AeR ROLE? Ib. 27 .28 27 28 .27 28 


j A delivered price. 
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Coal Tar 
Current Diphenylguanidine 
Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 
Coat tat. BS civic aseess bbl. 7.25 9.00 7.25 900 7.25 9.00 
Cobalt Acetate, bbls ......Ib. ... -60 ae -60 -60 .80 
Carbonate tech, bbls ....lb. 1.35 1.40 ie 1.40 1.34 1.40 
Hydrate, bbls ..... esvelte 1:66 1.76 1.66 1.76 1.66 1.76 
Linoleate, paste, bbls ...lb. ... .30 ee .30 30 .40 
oon i bbls .. 7 wae 12% aa | eee 12% 
recipitated, ee waew es See Pe eT .32 .32 -42 = 
Cobalt Oxide, black, bgs ..Ib. 1.39 1.49 1.25 49 U.28 35 Cc oO A VF T A R 
Cochineal, gray or bk bgs lb. .34 39 34 39 .33 42 
Teneriffe silver, bgs ....Ib. .35 40 Pe .40 .34 43 
Copper, metal, electrol 1001b. ... 8.00 8.00 9.00 7.87% 9.00 
Carbonate, 400 lb bbls . . pees Caer co are 08% 
52-54% bbls ..... ve 144% .16% 14% .16% .15% .16 
Chloride, 250 lb bbls . “= BY, 8 +17 18 hd 18 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs ... - Pe .38 37 38 a 7 .40 
Oleate, precip, bbls ..... ae .20 “e< -20 cee .20 
Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls ..Ib. 15 17 15 BY 12% =««.17 
black bbis, Wisma ses ~ 1456 4S 14 5 aoe am 
Resinate, precip, bbls ...lb. 18 19 18 19 18 19 
Stearate, precip, bbls ...Ib. .35 -40 aa -40 BK -40 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 
IEE us. © <a wwe corees Ib. 18 19 18 19 18 19 
Sulfate, bbls c-1 wks 100 Ib. 3.85 ae 385 3.75 3.85 
Copperas, crys = sugar bulk 
Gh, Witsi BEE. cicccase ton 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 14.50 
Corn Syrup, 42 aa. -— 
Chbnesosecesewoes Ib. 3.63 3.49 3.63 3.04 3.59 
43 deg, bbls ...... 100 lb. 3.68 3.54 3.68 3.09 3.64 
Corn Sugar, tanners, 
DOM  acueindcceeans 0 lbs. 3.56 3.46 3.66 
Cotton, ~— wet", i00 lb 
ree eer Ib. .40 -42 .40 -42 .40 -42 
Cream Tess, USP, powd & 
gran, 300 lb bbls ..... | ae 16% .16% 17% 17% .19% 
Creosote, USP, 42 lb cbys lb. _.45 -47 45 47 45 47 
Oil, Grade 1, > ree gal. 12 «43 11% = .13 10 12! 
=e arenes gal. .109 .12 10% .12 10% .12 Barrett Chemicals are the result of processes developed 
— i A re Me . 31 11% ll 11% _ .11 11Y and perfected by America’s oldest and most experi- 
rotonaldehyde, 98% 50 gal ; 
GER cviase Gea acie use Sees Ib: 32 .36 32 36 .26 36 enced manufacturer of coal-tar products. A skilled 
Cudbear, English ........ Ib. .19 25 19 .25 19 .25 Barrett Technical Staff is at your service to assist you 
cprntirpine, 100. Lg oye: hoe 033 .04% 03% .04% .03% .04% in adapting Barrett Chemicals to your own uses. 
Ammonia unit ........-- 1.07%4 1.07% 1.07% Phone, wire or write. 
Dextrin, corn, 140 lb bgs 
ae a -- ve “4105 3.95 4.15 3.50 4.20 ® 
ritish Gum, bgs ...1 - 4.30 4.50 4.20 4.50 3.75 4.60 
is 140 Ib bes 100 Ib. 4.00 4.10 3.90 4.10 3.47 4.20 BENZOL . TOLUOL . XYLOL 
otato ellow, 
wee. 330 'th bes ia 22 0734 .083% 073% .083%4 .07% .08% SOLVENT NAPHTHA 
ite, 22 gs, Ic - 08 09 -08 09 .08 .09 
piapioca, 200 bgs, jel «+..Ib. <.. 08 08 10834 10634 08% HI-FLASH NAPHTHA 
iamylamine, drs, wks .... one 1.00 uae 1.00 wan 1.00 = - 
Diamylene, drs, wks «.....Ib. 095 102, 095.102, 09.102, AMMONIA LIQUOR 
YS “ene bt a. M6 «c Se... “ON AY iS Al N 
Diamylether, wis, drs'«.+-Ib. °085 092, 1085 092 (09 © 177 ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
SUE ORI, con oa atures ere a ee .075 eae -075 eae Ry , _TAN* 
Diamylphthalate, drs wks gal. .18 19% .18 , i ae 20% BARRETAN 
Diamyl Sulfide, drs, wks = a en. Ale ae, HIG CRESOLS 
Diatiisidize, DUIS: «<0... «2. 2.25 2.45 2:25 245 23S 2.45 U.S.P., Meta Para, Ortho, Special Fractions 
Dibutylphthalate, drs, wks Ib. .20 al -20 aa 20% .21 opie a : 
Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs Ib. 35 .40 35 .40 35 .40 CRESYLIC ACID 
reeset tee a es —_ -29 x .29 pe .29 Ke 99% Straw Color and 95% Dark 
ichloroethylether gal drs ak ; 
Mec utchatdeeners Ib. 116.17 .* we «ew 6 CUMAR* ; 
1. WEE) 6. cdiccecvee sce He oa 15 ed 5 tas BR Paracoumarone-indene Resin 
Dichloromethane, drs, wks lb. ... sae 15 aa gi 15 . ow I a a. 
Dichloropentanes, drs, wks lb. .032 .040 .032 040 .0278 .040 FLOTATION | OILS and 
tks, wks .. vapeetecees i coe ODS ck OB ee ORK REAGENTS 
Jiethanolamine, tks ...... - aise .30 << “ee wae ee , “ . 
Diethylamine, 400 Ib drs Ib. 2.75 3.00 273 3.09 2.75 3.00 HYDROCARBON OIL 
iethyl Carbino ee -60 75 6 of ‘ By NAPHTHALENE 
35.31% 35 N: THALENE 
ose gray dete 31% = a 23 z 4 25 Crude, Refined Chipped, Flake and Ball 
iethylaniline, 850 Ib drs 92 55 52 ‘ ; : PHENOL (Natural 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs ..Ib. (64 67 164 167 164 67 din Ge eee Ce oe 
Diethyl phthalate, 1000 lb Vs 19 18% 27 26 27 Technical 39° M. Pt f ‘ 
ee eee eee 18%. a . < chni -849%, ; “929/ 
Diethyisulfate, tech, 50 gal ee hea ” is and 90-92% 
- : petuesgicth => > ig be, ee “tous 3 PICKLING INHIBITORS 
iethy eneg yco TS wccee . ckowe ot) 1S% 7%. -16 : ° 
Mono ethyl ethers, drs..Ib. 115) 117° .15 ASA? PICOLINES 
Me GUNN oc oe ocala Mee oxic Pe aa 15 4 a ‘ 
Mono butyl ether, drs ..Ib. .26 .26 26 PY RIDINE ; 
Diethylene oxide, 50 gal drs : Refined, Denaturing and Commercial 
WHE sib accatawuaser aes Ib. 20 .24 .20 27 .26 87 TERI — 
Distved Gleste, is... bh. (16 (24 16 24 16 © © 18 QUINOLINES 
Dimethylamine, 400 Ib drs, RUBBER SOFTENERS 
pure 25 & 40% sol 100% : : a FTENER 
‘ in eee a. & ss = “ie - = a SHINGLE STAIN OIL 
imethylaniline, 340 rs .29 .30 ‘ r : 3 ee —_ 
Dimethyl Ethyl Carbinol, drs “i i = i SPECIAL HEAVY OIL 
eecccce cocccece oe Ib. .60 ° me) fe . BY Y ) . 
Dimethyl phthalate. drs ...Ib. 20 21% .20% 24¥%4 24 24 V4 TAR ACID OILS 
Dimethysulfate, 100 lb drs Ib. _.45 50 45 , 4 .50 wr PR - 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 Ib bbls XYLENOLS 
RRR ROE RS Ib. 17. 19% 17 19% 17 19% ‘ie & pee On 
Dintrochlorobenzene, 400 Ib , ? : 
WN a ca Ces aes .14 15% .14 15% .14 15% THE TECHNICAL SERVICE BUREAU of The 
Dinitronaphthalene, 350 Ib - 39 34 33 34 37 Barrett Company invites your consultation with 
Dinitrophenct, 330th bbls Ib. (23 24 (23 (24 [23 ‘24 its technically trained staff, without cost or obli- 
——— 300 Ib bbls i — _ i i ao 16% gation. Address The Technical Service Bureau, 
Sa eee rer ree 5 25 
Diphenylamine .......... 3] 32 31 "32 31 34 The Barrett Company, 40 Rector Street, New York. 
Diph 1 dine, 100 Ib thi 
pagers comenmreencoernannt Tb. 36 .37 36 37 36 «37 THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
k Higher price is for purified material. 
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WARSHAW. 


Cauaurry ) 


CHEMICA\? 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





Acetic Acid Oleates 

Alum Oxalic Acid 

Aluminum Acetate Potassium Bichromate 

Ammonium Acid Fluoride Potassium Carbonate 

Ammonium Linoleate Potassium Hydroxide 

Ammonium Sulphate Potassium Permangjanate 

Ammonium Sulpho Cyanide Potassium Sulpho Cyanide 

Aqua Ammonia Resinates 

Barium Chloride Soda Ash 

Barium Peroxide Sodium Acetate 

Blue Vitriol Sodium Acid Fluoride 

Boracic Acid Sodium Bichromate 
orax Sodium Bisulphite 

Calcium Chloride Sodium Chlorate 

Carbon Disulphide Sodium Cyanide 

Carbon Tetrachloride Sodium Hydrosulphide 

Caustic Soda Sodium Nitrite 

Chromium Acetate Soduim Perborate 

Chromium Fluoride Sodium Phosphate 

Copperas Sodium Silicate 

Cream of Tartar Sodium Sulphide 

Epsom Salts Sodium Sulpho Cyanide 

Glauber Salts Stearates 

Glycerine Stearic Acid 

Lead Acetate Tartar, Emetic 

Lead Nitrate Tartaric Acid 

Magnesium Chloride Tin Chloride 

Magnesium Sulphate Zinc Chloride 

Manganese Sulphate Zinc Sulphate 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Merchants 
Offices and Laboratories: Cleveland, Ohio 
Quality products since 1892 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
East Liverpool, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Plants at Cleveland and Elyria, Ohio, and Philadelphia, Pa. 


OXALIC 
ACID 


Guaranteed 99.75% pure or better 






















Free from corrosive sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids. Three crystalli- 
zations: large, small and powdered. 


Uniform mechanical condition. 


CHEMICAL WORKS 
141 West Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 














Dip Oil ra 
Glycerin Prices 
sawn " — 1934 
arket ow igh Low High 
Dip Oil, see Tar Acid Oil. 
7 Divi pods, bgs shipmt. ._— 36. ae 40. 08% = a ag? > 
WIG 55.0 sesaaeeeesne 05% .0 05% .0 05% 
Egg Yolk, 200 lb. cases ...lb. ... -63 -46 .63 -40 .54 
Epsom Salt, tech, 300 Ib bbls 
Oa. TUN ~ ce caresses 1001Ib, 1.80 2.00 1:80. 2:25 220 2:25 
USE. C1, DNS .0c<s 100lb._ ... 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.25 a29 
ee USP anaesthesia 55 Ib 
OR ais wis acdeeseu ee ae as 22 .23 .22 .24 
CORE) ciacGe ssn. season Ib. .09 -10 .09 -10 .09 -10 
Ether, Isopropyl 50 gal drslb. .07 .08 -07 .08 .07 .08 
tks, frt allowed ...... ie. Shas -06 eians -06 ae are 
Nitrous, conc, bottles ...Ib. .75 ae a cae we PY 
Synthetic, wks, drs ....lb. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 .09 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester 
= Senseo wales aeaen “9 07% - 07% = 07% = 
CP eee R 8% .09 08% 08% . 
Anhydrous, eA _ OB% ss y, ogy 08% oak 
POT ee 09% «10 09% .1 9% .10% 
hemeunionn 50 gal drs lb. .65 .68 -65 -68 65 .68 
Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs lb. .88 -90 88 -90 .88 .90 
Bromide, tech, GIG sacs Ib. .50 55 .50 150 -50 185 
Chloride, 200 ‘lb drs ...<ib, .22 .24 .22 24 22 .24 
Chlorocarbonate co ee ee .30 sae .30 ae .30 
Crotenate, GES ccc csses Ib. 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 
Ether, Absolute, 50 gal drs 
PP I ere Ib. .50 52 50 552 .50 52 
Lactate, CPR, WEE vicncss Ib, .25 .29 iy .9 .29 29 ioe 
Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs, 
SPU -GUOWEO. 6.6,4:000 0050 Ib. 08% .09 .08%4 .09 08% .09 
tks, frt allowed ...... we: ce Sh. ae Er” ee ee 
Oxalate, drs, wks ...... Ib. (37% .55 37% «55 376 35 
en. 50 gal drs 
OS re 30 30% 30 30% .30 30% 
isles Dibromide, 60 lb 
GS. d acataesecumene 65 70 .65 70 65 .70 
Chlastivtein. 40%, 10 gal 
cbys chloro, en Se m <75 .85 95 85 75 85 
Dichloride, 50 gal drs ..lb. .0545 .0994 .0545 .0994 .0545 .09 
Glycol, 50 gal drs, wks Ib. 17 21 7 28 .26 .28 
CK EE = aise nearest | 16 ate ae wae 5 
Mono Butyl Ether, drs, 
- “ ier vascees Deis 20 21 .20 7 . 7 
Oe re 19 er ° ° 
sions Ethyl Ether, drs, 
ag atnaerece ane 16 4 -16 — = - 
Pciaieiniie eee e nex 1 state : 3 
Mone Eebyi Ether Ace- 
= = sg WEB 60 cc n° 17% prt: 174% Bris! i Bris. 
t WOU: ociniaanoeue a6 164% eee e _ eS < 4 
Mono, Methyi Ether, drs 
WES: sb vuewenesaseen Ib. 19 Py x) 19 20 Bea | py 
ER WEE kbs wielemacte : aoe 18 ee ieew ete 
DReRTEE cwsckscvatsons Ate 18 18 18 18 18 
oo a 3 Aree cor IBS) can aa ace Py ae 75 
Ethylidenaniline .........]lb. .45 47% ~~ «45 474% «45 47% 
Feldspar, blk pottery ..... ton... 14.50 as secre --. 14.50 
Powd, blk, wks ........ ton 14.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 13.50 14.50 
Ferric Chloride, —_ crys, 
e* Ib bbls Scene Ib, .05 07% = .05 07% .05 07% 
SOL: AZ? CUO. ciecdacucs Ib. .06% .06% .06% .06% ... ‘ 
Fish "Scrap, dried, unground, 
TT atk 3s. 2.25 225 290 225° 2,60 
Add” Bulk, 6 & 3%, delv 
Norfolk & Stace basis 
EE eS BR unit m as 335 2.00 2.25 2.00 2.50 
Fluorspar, 98%. DOS: occccs. 30. 00 35.50 28.00 35.50 28.00 35.50 
Formaldehyde, use 400 7 
eS er: b. .06 .07 .06 .07 -06 07 
Pods HAGUE so6.06 seas — .02%4 .04 02% .04 02% .04 
Fullers Earth, blk, mines 
ROR ENS OE. ton 6.50 15.00 6.50 15.00 6.50 15,00 
Imp powd, “el, MOS sais ton 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 
Furfural (tech) drs, wks lb. .10 “a9 -10 15 .10 15 
Furfuramide (tech) 100 ma 
ES .30 30 .30 
Fusel Oii, 10% impurities b. 16 18 16 18 16 18 
Fustic, chips .........6.. 04 05 .04 .05 04 05 
Crystals, 100 lb boxes . os .20 23 -20 23 .20 23 
Liquid 50°, 600 Ib bbls..Ib. .08% .12 08% .12 08% .12 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes ...... Ib, _.16 18 -16 18 16 18 
AS aie aa eRe. ton 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 
G Salt paste, 360 Ib bbls . .42 .43 -42 .43 42 43 
Cree ROMMEL. cries cocleaialers Ib 18 -20 18 .20 18 .20 
Gambier, com 200 lb bgs..Ib.  --- -06 -05 .08 .04 .08 
Singapore cubes, 150 Ib bgs 
RRS. 100 1b, .08 .09 07% .09% .05 .09% 
Gelatin, tech, 100 Ib cs ...Ib, 50 55 .50 .55 45 55 
Glauber’s Salt, tech, c-l wks 
RESTS SRS Ue 100 1b. 1.10 1.30 1:10 1.36 1.10 1.36 
on see Sodium Sul- 
at 
Glucose (erape sugar) dry 70- 
80° begs, c-l, NY 100 lb, 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 
Tanner’s Special, 100 Ib. 
OO. m4 Set acer 100 Ib. «.. 2.33 em Tmeas ves @ae 
Glue, ve com grades, c-l 
se Shih alee ree rarer wea .08 ashi -08 .07 12% 
Better grades, c-l, bgs Ib, .09 09% .09 09% .09% .16 
ORE. GE ok cdureseeee Ib. .18 “a2 18 saa 18 23 
Glycerin, CP, 550 1b drs ..1b. .14 14% 14 14% «11 14% 
Dynamite, 100 Ib drs ...Ib.  .13% 0.14% .13%—.14%—.10 14% 
Saponification, i ere Ib, .10% .11% «10 11% .063% .10% 
Soap Lye, drs .....0+ ..Ib. .09% .09% .09 10 06% .09% 


1+ 10; m + 50 
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C t Glyceryl Phthalate 
urren Gum, Yacca 
Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 
Glyceryl Phthalate ....... me cn .28 nat -28 apes .28 
Glyceryl Stearate, bbls....lb.  ... 18 ede et Saee 18 
Glycol Phthallate ........ 1 ae .29 .28 .29 cde .28 
Glycol Stearate ....000.<. ee .23 18 .23 18 .20 
Graphite 
Crystalline, 500 Ib bbls 
piicta Sia siieial cag 8 oa Oe . 04 .05 .04 .05 .04 .05 
Flake, 500 lb. bbls ..... Ib, .08 -16 .08 .16 .08 16 
Amorphous, bbls ......... Ib. .03 .04 .03 .04 -03 -04 
GUMS 
Gum Aloes, Barbadoes ....Ib.  .85 .90 85 .90 85 .90 
Arabic, amber sorts ...... Ib. 11 13% .09% .14 07% .10% 
White sorts, No. 1, bgs 
aipale Meeareere etawue eeee Ib, .21 22 21 22 
We eee kcueecces ee 20 19 21 
WONG DINE. vaisccecdc can Ib .15% .16% .13% .16% 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes (Man- 
jak) 200 Ib bgs, f.o.b., 
1 ee eae eee Ib. .02% .10% .02% .10% 02% .10% 
Egyptian, 200 lb cases, 
Me Ga thao erns 12 15 12 «k5 12 15 
California, f.o.b. NY, drs 
eR errr ter ton 29.00 55.00 29.00 55.00 
in Sumatra, USP, 120 
me y ype ae ee ae ae a 
opal Congo, 112 Ib bgs, , : ; 
_ clean, po te areas : ».Ib, +2134 .22%4 2144 2454.24.28 
Dark, amber ‘.2060036:00 Ib, -07%4 .07%  .07% .091%4 .08%% .10% 
Light, amber .......... Ib, -12% «13 120 414% 1436 19 


1, East India 180 lb b 4 
— gale bold Shc 4 -10 10% .09% 1036 09% .10% 
_ : hae ees 



















































SO re cee 05% .06 05% 6 
EE aioe Cod wa cce sees Ib. -08% .09 08% .09 
DRO ia uisiae oes o'er Ib. -94 .04% .0334 .04% ... ape 
—  .. th 1556 16% 1596 A 16 FORMALDEHYDE 
GR aie gacic oa ecanen m “ae “sao +. < jee PARA FORMALDEHYDE 
reg daeeaweecnae ces Ib. /2 ° . 
nae HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE 
opa. anilia, r 
“hake, Like A ...- th, +114 12% 11% 12% 11.14% BENZOATE OF SODA 
Mee cco e cece snes Ib. ee Tan me mr ‘on 1 ACID 
a tsvnwinsaieaaines . AVA LOY AUR . . : 
Lota C Seataraaleaieanes ib -06 ‘06% -06 07% 064 07% BENZOIC Cc 
HERR: Ib. -0836 .08% .08 08% .08 .09% BENZOYL CHLORIDE 
RIUE, Dicele ae a cnniansee Ib. -04% .053, .047% .053% ... Sire 
Copal Pontianak, 224 Ib cases, BENZYL CHLORIDE 
bold genuine ........ Ib. -1436 .147% 1436.16 16% 19 
RE asnckcinccuneas Ih. 12% 13% 12% 14% «2. BENZALDEHYDE 
EE aha tags aeaginidd Ib. -0678 .073% 06% 07% ...  ... 
BEE hc senna Wb. 09% 10% 095% “tO 8 SALICYLIC ACID 
TE ela veaie cone thee 123% .12% 12% .13% ... ser 
Dammar Batavia, 136 ib cases ae ACETYL SALICYLIC ACID 
BSB 19% “19% 1 ry ee SODIUM SALICYLATE 
3 s eae bee neh es sey, ‘ 12% “13 1134 13% i oe METHYL SALICYLATE 
AB SOIR lay Be die By os MINOR SALICYLATES 
06% 07% . ; ji 094 
3 reece cece eee th, 063% 106% 106% 10678 (0534 1065 CREOSOTE GUAIACOL 
Si 
Nols Sekbgecouuaess ; 16% 17 155 17 15% 18 CREOSOTE CARBONATE 
oe ee sceee, .-Reo@ »s 10% .13 .093 «Al 
No, 3.0... seesecelby 0476 0534 454 05% 05% 107 ; GUAIACOL gH 
“ Seana . 08% . 08% .09% .09 110% 
Dust eau wey, * 05 05% 10434 05% 105 [06 POTASSIUM GUAIACOL ae 
eeds eceelD, .06! F 043% .07% .06 -07 
Ester soe. lecceicceeses ' 0754 08% man... a ae PROTEINS 
emi, cons ,. « AZ “aa “en aka ree 
Gamboge, pipe, cases .....lb,  .55 56 Bo .65 <a 65 BROMIDES s 
Powdered, bbls ........ Ib. .65 .70 .65 Py .67 PY 
Gath, G00. UO. 6 <66ccesee Ib. 11 aka .09 AS -09 09% 
Karaya, pow bbls xxx ....lb. .24 ae 2d .25 .23 25 
el, deucisebatihencedicn Ib, 616.17 15 17 15 16 
No | PRET veel 08 09 08 09 08 11 VN 
SS Serer rere ee eee ‘ ‘ 09 
—. Moe pata és 603 ¥ FACTORY < ViEIN FACTORY 
rown CS seed -601 -60 -60 ete see 
BX .e wae aelCU GARFIELD,N.J. PERTH AMBOY,NJ 
CS a) )3Es| 
14% 15 14% 415 om x 
12 124% 12 12% WMATA 
6 65% 6 655 
40 40%, 140 40% Semis 
22 22%Z 1222 .22% 
15 15% 15.15% 
70 80 70 80 75 80 





ae ‘ ‘ r 55% 
Sandarac, prime quality, 200 
Ib bgs & 300 Ib cks ...Ib. .32%4 .33 32% .35% .35 50 
Senegal, picked bgs ...... Ib, .20 sal .20 as 17 21 
err Ib, 1.11% .12% 093% .12% .08 -10 
i a) reese 280 lbs. ... 11.00 10.50 11.00 9.50 10.75 
2 eer. 280 lbs. ... 11.00 10.50 11.00 9.50 10.75 
Tragacanth, No. 1, cases 
SEGuSE VO Rae Weee RE SEe Ib, 1.25 1.30 3.35 1.30 1.00 1.20 
ME Brae isles oe ee cares es 2:35 1.20 1.05 1.20 ware waa 
= e euentesesceceeee = 1.00 1.05 95 1.05 “a ve 
Die SbN ean bcvececes ; 0 95 8 95 “en oan 
| ipeeatarer tee: ee & Sea. 50 UNION SQ.,.NEW YORK,N.Y. 


eae eee: Te Tle ek ee ee 180 N.WACKER DRIVE,CHICAGO,ILL. 
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PROCESSES 





A New Souree For 


TRI-SODIUM 
PHOSPHATE 


The Tidewater division of the American 
Chemical Paint Company has developed 
and now manufactures a new type 
of free-flowing Tri-Sodium Phosphate 
which is furnished in standard T.S.P. 
Containers. A sample and a quotation 
on your requirements will be furnished 
on request. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
TIDEWATER DIVISION 


New Castle, Delaware 





L-223 

















_ Spee 


eer st 





| y 


Recommended for ° 
Purity & Uniformity 


y Orv 
J 99% Pure 


y Large or Small Crys- 
y tals and Pulverized. 
y Packed only in new 
y clean barrels or kegs, 
y 150 Ibs.. 250 Ibs. \ 
y and 100 Ibs. net. N 





NICHOLS COPPER COMPANY 
A Unit of the Phelps Dodge Corporation 

Sales Offices: 40 Wall St., New York, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Works: Laurel Hill, New York, El Paso, Texas 





Helium 


Mercuric Chloride 


Prices 





Current 
Market 


1935 1934 
Low High Low High 





Helium, cyl. (200 cu. ft.) cyl ... 25.00 
Hematite a 400 lb 
SS oe Sessa  <i6 18 
Paste, 500 bbls as 68% m || 
Hemlock 25%, 600 Ib ‘bbls 


ng errr ree ee | eee 02% 


OPO. Sameene 02% 
Se 30 


ay “50 gal drs wks. .lb. 
Hexane, normal 60-70°C. 
Group 3, tks ........gal. Pas 14 
Hexamethylenetetramine, 
Setave chotavela guaaeseee san .39 


drs 
= peony delv ae oN 12 12% 


Hoot Meal, f.o.b. Chicago ‘unit ... 2.50 

South Amer. to arrive unit ... 1.85 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 

TAO IB GS .0.000:0:0.0 Ib. .20 21 
Hydroxyamine Hydrochloride 


Hypernic, 51°, 600 Ib bbls Ih: ..17 .20 
Indigo Madras, Bile sc.c080: 1.25. 1.30 
20% paste, drs ........lb, «15 18 
Synthetic, liquid cctehenie “sie «12 
Iodine, crude .......perkilo ... 15s 1d 
Resublimed, kgs enae ~ 1.65 : 
Irish Moss, ord, bales ....Ib. .09 -10 
Bleached, prime, bales ..lb. .18 .19 
Iron Acetate Liq. 17°, bbls Ib. .03 .04 
Chloride see Ferric Chloride. 
Nitrate, —_ _ --100 - 2:75. 3.25 


Oxide, English ........ 07%Z = .08%4 
Isobutyl coneiat (128-132°C) 
GES, WEE. <cccecscstcgus <s00 .34 
eh, WES scivce errr eee «32 
Isopropyl a ee om .07%4 


drs, frt allowed ........1 
Ether, see Ether, iota 
Keiselguhr, 95 lb bgs, N 
Brown . soesenennneeae 70.00 
Lead Acetate, brown, broken, 


08% .09 


f.o.b. NY, bbls .......Ib. ... 09% 


White, broken, oS See | Sees oka 


cryst end See. ae 10% 


gran 


Arsenate, East, jobbers, 


ie 
~~ a ea: San 


A sieeceesecioete. cue 09% 
Dealers, drs .....eeee--lb. .09% .10% 


West, jobbers, drs .....Ib.  ... .09 
a ae | ee 10 


Linoleate, solid bbls ..... ‘Ib.  .26 .26% 


Metal, c-l, NY .......100Ib ... 4.15 
Red, dry, 95% PbO rs 
dely 


ace 0665 .07%4 

97% PbO, dev . ie 4 069 07 % 
98% Pb2O,, delv . —_ -0715 .08 
Nitrate, 500 Ib bbls, wks. 10 14 
Oleate, bbls ..... -_ By .16 
Resinate, precip, ‘bbls ...1b. ... 14 
SHOGUREG, TOUS 2 c0-6:6.0.600.8 Ib. .22 sae 


White, 500 Ib bbls, wks. lb. .06% .07 
Sulfate, 500 Ib bbls, wks lb. ... .06 
Lime, chemical quicklime, 
f.0.b., wks, bulk .....ton 7.00 7.25 
Hydrated, f.o.b., wks ..ton 8.50 12.00 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts. 
Lime sulfur, sol, jobbers, 


Rs aa sees aselnlers <a a a -10 
WEE aacrceecose cewae gal. .13% .15% 
Dealers SEB. cc. cceusce gal. 10% 


1 AEP + al "14 116% 


Lanesed er on s%, [20.00 
Litharge, coml, delv, bbis TD -0565 .061 
Lithopone, dom, ordinary, 


NMOS) 6.tietaeet Ib. .04% .04% 
PIO ccicinnine cacoa cute b 0434 «~«.05 
= aot BG ect Ib 06 06% 
Si Svoia cive,iere easere 06% .06% 
Titenated, ME Cecvaviene Ib 06 06% 
NR eres Ib. .06% .06% 
Logwood, 51°, 600 lb bbls lb. .08% .10% 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes ...... Ib. .13% 17% 
Sige ener ton 24.00 26.00 


Madder, Dutch .......... Ibi... 528 25 
Magnesite, calc, 500 lb bbl ton 60.00 65.00 
oo Carb, tech, 70 lb 


wks b. 
Chloride flake, 375 lb drs, c-l. 


WMO n< cacokinn aneoute ton 36.00 39.00 
Magnesium fluosilicate, crys, 


400 Ib bbls, wks .....Ib. .10 10% 


— USP, light, 100 a. 
Heavy, 250 Ib bbls .. Ib. ...  .50 
Ib 


Palmitate, bbls ........ _— .24 
SCGKERGG, DUIS ....0c0008 Ib. .20 ae 
Linoleate, lig drs ...... Ib. .18 19 
Resinate, fused, bbls ...lb. .08% .08 
OOOO DOS <kcs00e ae By 2 

ideas Borate, 30%, 200 
Ch SSR rrr In. «<i5 16 


Chloride, 600 Ib cks ... ‘Ib. .09 12 
Dioxide, tech (peroxide), 


PD: wi ex:os eiginniareaele 0334 .06 
Mangrove 55%, 400 lb bbls Ib. .04 
Bark, Atricen <.cisass ton 28.00 29.00 
Marble Flour, blk ....... ton 12.00 13.00 
Mercurie chloride ........ eg | .76 
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25.00 25.00 25.00 


-16 18 -16 18. 
cee 11 eee oll 


02% 02% .04% 


02% ... ster 
30 cee 30 


. 3. 2.75 : 
07% .08% .07% .09 
33 34 34 34 
eee 32 32 326 
cee 07% .07 07% 
08% .09 aiaie eats 
60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 


eee “_ 09% .09% 


4 we 

09% 110% ... 

26 = 126% 26.26% 
3.50 4.15 3.50 4.25 
.06 0775 .06 07% 
06% 108 . a 
06% .0825 

c : 
ss 2 % is 
22—Ct«s : j 
06% .07 106% .07 
an eS) Voge 


7.00 7.25 a ae 
8.50 12.00 ane occ 


. ee 
“13% 15% we 
‘14 “16e2 one foc, 
25.50 40.00 30.50 41.00 
05 0634 .051 .06% 


3 17% : 
24.00 26.00 24. = 26.00 
22 25 
60.00 65.00 55. 00 65.00 
.06 06% .06 06% 
36.00 39.00 34.00 39.00 
-10 10% .10 10% 


-0334 .06 0334 .06 


28.00 30.00 26.00 32.00 
12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 
a eae 
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C t Mercury 

urren Orthodichlorobenzene 
Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 

Mercury metal ...76 Ib. flasks 71.50 73.50 71.50 76.50 66.50 79.00 

Meta-nitro- -aniline Nery erer Dm 62 .69 .67 69 .67 .69 

Meta-nitro-paratoluidine 200 

| Yo eee Ib. 1.40 1.55 146 1.55 12.40 1.55 
Meta-phenylene-diamine 300 

MONEE Chica kon ten cae L a0 .84 .80 .84 .80 .84 

Peroxide, 100 Ib cs ....Ib. 1.20 1.25 1.20 1.25 428.20 1.25 
Silicofluoride, bbls ..... Ib. .09 10 .09 10 .09 wa 
Stearate, bbls .........- Ib. .19 .20 19 .20 19 20 
Meta- — diamine, 300 Ib 
a eueiae big see gew sie -67 .69 67 .69 67 69 
Methancl, 95%, frt allowed, 
iaxaluareigd srereaiele gal.o .37%4 .58 37% .58 37% .58 
tke, frt allowed . -gal.o 33 36% 33 36% .33 36% 
97% frt allowed, drs gal.o .38%4 .59 38% .59 38% .59 
tks, frt allowed ... 941.0 .34 37% 34 37% 34 374 
Pure, frt allowed, drs gal.o .40 61 40 61 40 61 
tks, frt allowed ....gal.o .351%4 .39 35%, .39 35% .39 
Synthetic, frt allowed, 

Co i ere lLo .40 -61 40 -61 40 61 

tks, frt allowed . -gal.o .35%4 .39 35% .39 35% .39 
Methyl — dom, 98. 

100%, bas Seas .ae 1814 18 18% .18 18% 

Synthetic, 410 lb drs Lect. 220 okd 16 17 16 17 

HER ccdusw eaccncas ‘ ~ BI 15 AS 15 

Acetone, frt allowed, 
GEO siaseue tenses oa gal. p 491%4 .68% 4914 73% 
tks, frt allowed, drs gal.p .44 a 44 52% 
Synthetic, frt allowed, east 
of Rocky M., drs ‘gal. p .57% .60 57% .60 57% .60 
tks, frt allowed ...... . is wee 53 aaa ‘cata 
West of Rocky M., frt 
allowed, drs ....gal.p .60 .63 .60 -63 was 
tks, frt allowed ..gal.p ... -56 eas .56 ea 
Hexyl Ketone, pure, drs lb. ... -60 ‘ -60 60 1.20 
Anthraquinone ........ Ib. .65 67 .65 .67 65 -67 
Butyl Ketone, tks ...... arr 10% aa 10% .10% .10% 
Chloride, 90 Ib cyl .....Ib. ... 45 wale 45 5 45 
Ethyl Ketone, tks ...... | Se 07%. 06 07% .07% .07% 
Propyl carbinol, drs ...lb. _.60 saa .60 Py 60 Py 
Mica, dry grd, bgs, wks ..lb. 35.00 wre 5.00 ma ied 
Michler’s Ketone, kgs ....lb.  ... 2.50 ar 2.50 2.50 
Molasses, blackstrap, tks, 

TS. eres gal. .08 08%  .073% .08% .06 .09 
Monoamylamine, drs, wks Ib. we 1.00 ee 1.00 1.00 
Monochlorobenzene, see 

Chlorobenzene, mone. 

Monoethanolamine, tks, wks lb. .30 
Monomethylparaminosulfate, 
UL) ree Ib. 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 
Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls..Ib. .-- A ee 04% 03% .04% 
50% Solid, 50 lb boxes lb. __.06 06% .06 06% .06 06% 
NWO wiasiccieaaexwias ..ton 23.50 24.50 23.50 27.00 24.50 32.00 
Mie: chides ccseucwnd ton 14.75 15.00 15.75 15.75 18.00 
J a errr ton 14.50 16.00 16.50 16.25 18.00 
Naphtha- v.m. & p. (deodorized) 
see petroleum solvents. 
‘Naphtha, Solvent, water-white, 
- ORNS rn rete gal. .30 26 .30 26 
isewucmeneme gal. 35 31 35 31 35 
Naphihalene, dom, crude, ies. 
ED Z 1.65 2.40 1.65 2.40 aa oats 

| I cif, bes. ee <b. vee 1.90 “ee 1.90 5.73 1.90 

Dyestuffs, bgs, bbls, Eastern 
WEE Jus, ce. mbcev acces 04% .04% 04% .04%4 

Balls, ref’ d, bbls, Eastern 
WEE ccccarccauueawear 04% .05%4 04% .05% 

Flakes, ref’ d, bbls, Eastern 
roc ee b. -04% .05% .04% .05% 

— eee bbls, Mid- 
Picts mae b.q -04% .05% 04% .05% 

Balle e- 2 bbls, Mid- West 
WEE de-ywtiessaatess b.q  -05 05% 05 05% 

Flakes, ref? d, _ Mid. 

West wks b.g  -05 053% .05 05% ... ee 

Nickel Chloride, bbis ..... i ae 19 18 19 18 19 
Oxide, 100 Ib kgs, NY..Ib.  -35 sae 35 aa «9 32 
Salt, 400 Ib bbls, NY ...Ib, -12% = .13 12% .13 11% = 213 
Single, 400 lb bbis, NY Jb. .11% .12 11% .12 11% .12 

ie ym $0%.'3 tb tine ee 35 ‘ 5 5 35 
~~ ree OP tins, 

EA RT IE LOE 8.25 10.15 8.25 10.15 8.25 10.15 

Sulfate, SS 10 Gle: sc ccas = 77 -80 6 .80 .67 75 

Nitre Cake, ear on 12.00 14.00 12.00 14.00 12.00 14.00 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, i000 

drs, Wks ....0.sccelm  -09 RS .09 il 09 5 

aes ere ae 08% ... 08% 08% 
Nitrocellulose, c-l-lcl, wks lb.  -27 34 27 34 27 a 
Nitrogenous Mat'l,bgs, es -e+ «=. 2.25 2.25 2.75 ; 

dom, Eastern wks . _— a 2.25 4.29 2.40 2.35 se5 
dom, Western wks . + 2.00 1.90 2.30 ; 

Nitronaphthalene, 550 1b bbls Tb 24 29 .24 .25 24 25 

Nutgalls Aleppy, bgs .. .16 18 12 18 18 .20 
ee ere 19 .20 19 -20 17 0 

Oak Bark barack, 25 % , bbis Ib. <s 03% 03% .033%% .03%4 

CC EN err ers Ib, 0234 ee 0234 ... a 
Octyl Acetate, tks, wks ...Ib. 15 : 

Orange- Mineral, 1100 Ib cks 

TOY (ottencsecasvceas 09% .10 09% .10% .09%4 .10% 
Orthoaminophenol, 50ibkgs.Ib. 2.15 2.25 2.15 2.25 IS 2.25 
Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs lb, 82 84 82 84 82 1.15 
Orthochlorophenol, drs ....Ib. .50 -65 50 65 .50 65 
Orthocresol, drs ......... Ib, .13 1S 13 15 13 15 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 

MF scadiscessawas Ib 05% .06 05% .06 05% .06 





o Country is divided in 5 zones, prices varying by zone. 
range covers both zone and c-l and 
prices are 2%c higher; 


case, bbl. 
¢ Country is divided into 5 


August, 35: XXXVII, 2 


zones, 


Icl quantities in the 5 zones; 
synthetic is not shipped 


In drum prices 
in each 
in bbls.; 


Also see footnote directly above; 
q Naphthalene quoted on Pacific Coast F.A.S. Phila. or N. Y 
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CROTONALDEHYDE 


97-99% 


PETROLEUM EXTRACTANT 
LACHRYMATOR 
INSECTICIDES 
SOLVENT 


CROTONIC ACID 


Melting Point 70-72° C 


SYNTHETIC RESINS 
SYNTHETIC PLASTICS 
ORGANIC SYNTHESIS 


ETHYL CROTONATE 


Boiling Range 136-138° C 


BUTYL CROTONATE 


Boiling Range 175-1I80° C 


NIACET 


PRODUCTS 


Glacial &@ U.S. P. 
Acetic Acid 
Acetaldehyde 
Acetaldol 
Acetal 
Acetamide 
Aluminum Acetate 
and Formate 
Crotonaldehyde 
Crotonic Acid 
Ethyl Crotonate 
Iron Acetate 
Methyl Acetate 
Paraldehyde 


Triacetin 


NIACEI 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Sales Office and Plant + Niagara Falls, N.Y. 











ETHYL CROTONATE AND 
BUTYL CROTONATE ARE 
NEUTRAL AND STABLE UN- 
SATURATED ESTERS FOR 
THE SPECIAL FORMULATION 
OF CELLULOSE ESTER LAC. 
QUERS AND EMULSIONS 
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HEAVY CHEMICALS | 


AGRICULTURAL INSELTILIDES 


























Sulphite of Soda 
Silicate of Soda 
Hyposulphite of Soda 


Bisulphite of Soda 
Sal Soda 
Epsom Salts 


Spraying and Dusting Materials 
Immediately available in any amount 
= 


We will gladly advise you 


on particular problems 














MELCHLING BROS. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


MASS, 























CAMDEN,N.J. BOSTON, 





ntl} 








RESORCIN 


® Technical 
Solid — Ground — Lump 
e 2, S, A 


Resublimed — Recrystallized — Powder 





PYROCATECHOL AND PHLOROGLUCINOL 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL Propucts Co. 


Established 1916 


Petrolia Pennsylvania 








We offer for delivery from spot stocks : 


Zinc Chloride 
JUNGMANN GE CO. 


Industrial and Fine Chemicals~Raw Materials 


157 CHAMBERS STREET 
TEL. BARCLAY 7- 5129-30 NEW YORK CITY 
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Orthonitrochlorobenzene 








Chemical Industries 


a 
Phloroglucinol P rices 
Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
ee Ib. .28 <29 .28 .29 .28 .29 
— 1000 lb drs, 
Sneh oe kha sleeeeee .07 10 05% .10 05% .06 
Guilsiieataas. 350 lb drs 
cegeaccukee 52 .80 52 .80 sae 80 
Orthotoluiuine, 350 Ib bbls, 
pk laueand tise stot 14% .15 14% .15 14 15 
Orthonitroparachiorphenol, 
Pe rrr ee Ib. .70 Py b) 70 75 .70 75 
Osage Orange, cryst .....lb.  .17 25 a7 25 .16 25 
Eee A? eee Ib. .07 07% 07 07% °° .07 07% 
Powd, 100 lb bgs ...... Ib, 1.14% 115 14% 5 144% .15 
Paraffin, refd, 200 lb cs slabs 
122-127 deg MAE: cinelenaie 04 .0434 04 04% .04% .04% 
128-132 deg MP..... eck 205 .0515 05 0515 .043% .0515 
3335-237 G06 MEP occnace .0575 .06 0575 .06 5 06 
Para aldehyde, 110-55 gal drs 
Lcie ee ch ea makin ewan b .16 18 16 18 16 18 
ee 100 lb 
5 isbigh 65. away heb oles Ib. 85 85 52 85 
Aminohydrochtoride, 100 lb 
iitiecasbingraal ox. fcoasians 125 1:30 1:25 230 ‘825 1:36 
Ageemoned, 100 lb kgs Ib. a3 1.05 Ses 1.05 78 = =1.05 
Chlorophenol, drs ...... Ib, .50 -65 -50 -65 50 -65 
Coumarone, 330 lb drs ..Ib. Bs mene ee6 ee eee sare 
Cymene, refd, 110 gal .. 
sik caleen oe waa 2.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 
Dichlorobenzene 150 Ib bbls 
WOM cc ones un sae .16 -20 16 -20 16 .20 
Formaldehyde, bbls, wks it 38 soe 38 Be mata 
Nitroacetanilid, 300 lb bbls 
Cava smaeeaas aaa case » 45 52 45 52 45 S52 
Nitroaniline, 300 Ib bbls, 
Ms sna tewtces cons 48 <oe 48 55 -48 55 
Nitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
Pe, WEE wcncdccaee 23% .24 23% .24 23%, .24 
Nitro- arlistebatdins, 300 MD 2.75 85 2.75 2.85 75 .85 
HS scise ccsunccmeann 
Nitrophenol, 185 Ib bbls ib 45 .50 45 -50 45 50 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 
SS See mm Se 94 92 94 92 .94 
Nitrotoluene, 350 Ib bbls Ib. .35 sae 35 BY i oo 37 
Phenylenedamine, 350 Ib 
DD k daitcs cocaeeeaes Ib. 1:25 1.30 225° 1:30 425° +2230 
Para Tertiary amyl phenol, 
ne ee eee a .32 .50 32 -50 32 -50 
Toluenesulfonamide, 175 lb 
RAE « ceruucwagectes ew .70 Py fe: 70 a5 70 75 
POON sow Sach cceeae oe Be | sai 
aa: <I eg 410" 
fy Oe, WEE 56 canoe b. .20 .22 -20 -22 .20 «42 
Toluidine, 50 Ib bbls, wks 
Dein a daiS a cosas easier Ib. .56 -60 56 -60 56 60 
Paris Green, Arsenic Basis 
TOO 16 OE) é.0 seen cawans -24 .24 -23 -24 
BO IN oo ccikcs wince 22 ‘ -22 “ea -22 
Perchlorethylene, 50 gal drs 

EP EE EEE F- ao 15 «15 15 
Persian Berry Ext, bbls ..1b. 55 Nom. 55 Nom 55 Nom. 
Pentane, normal, 28- 38°C, 

group 3 the 26. c00ce cH o .09 er 09 .09 09 

GER BEONO: 5. ak cicccccoes gal. .10 a 10 15 “04 Sé< 
Petrolatum, dark amber, bbls 
PPI eS. e.ceeelb, .023% .02% 02 02% 
RSME, AMD. Sc: bios es isiew Ib. .02% .03% 02% .03% 
Medium, bbls .......... Ib. .02% .03% 02% .03% 
Dark green, bbls ...... Ib. .02% .02% 02% .02% 
White, lily, bbls .......Ib. 05% .06% 05% .06% 
White, snow, bbls ......]lb. .06% .07% .06% .07% 
Mee: WOE 6.s. scr ncawwas 023% .02% 02% .02% 
Petroleum Ether, 30- 60°, 
groue 3, C68 ccc. ces ON «0 13 Pe -13 Be s83. 
GPE GOOUD S 04:00 0.0568 gal. .15 16 15 .16 su5 aly 
PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 
Cleaners naphthas, group 3, 

ee re ere gal 067% .07% 06% .07% 

Bayonne, tks, wks . ae .09 see .09 

West Coast, ‘tks ... gal. sa5 re 2 

Hydrogenated naphthas, frt 

allowed East, tks ...gal. 17% 17% ‘ 

OG ee cdo saree gal. .22u4 224% 

One tiwitiesnnae gal. 17% Ya ‘ 

740), ACME. oes iene gal. 224% 2244 ce 

Lacquer diluents, tks, 
ame | errr gal. .12 124% 12% = .12 12% 
Group 3, UES .ccses gal. .07% .08 07% .08 06% .08% 
Naphtha, V.M. P., East, tics, 
7 ee re Se .09 .09 .09 09% 
Group 3, tks, wks ...gal. .06% .07% 067% .07% .06% .07%4 
Petroleum "thinner, East, 

CE; WES: acess ee ‘ .09 .09 .09 .09 

Group 3, tks, wks ...gal. .057% .06% 05% .06% 05% .06% 
Rubber Solvents, stand grd, 

East, tks, ~ agate gal. oe 09 cee .09 .09 09% 

Group 3, tks, wks ..gal. .067% .07% .06% .07% .063% .06% 
— Solvent, East, tks, 

Benign SRT AS gal. .-. 09 - 09 09 09% 

Gress 3. tks, wks ...gal. .0636 .07 063% «.07 053%, .07% 
Phenol, 280- 100 Ib drs ....Ib. .14% 115 14% «215 14% 15 
Phenyl-Alpha-Naphthylamine, 

500 TUES x6 ccc cccwee Ib. 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Phenyl Chloride, drs .... Ib. -16 ‘ 16 .16 
Phenylhydrazine Hydrochlor- 

EO ee Ib. 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 

Sbiasaainaiied. tech, tins . Ib. 15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 

AGE EMER Saitaciccecns cere . 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 
August, “$5: XA VIT, 2 




















Phosphate Rock 
Current Rosin Oil 
Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 
Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
Florida Pebble, 68% basis 
ie ncewateceeceeeene ton 3.40 3.25 3.40 2.85 3.25 
70% basis ....... ...ton 3.90 3.90 3.35 3.90 
oy ere ee ton 4.40 4.40 3.85 4.40 
75-74% basis .......ton 5.40 5.40 4.90 5.40 
hy a See ton 5.50 5.50 5.05 5.50 
77-80% basis ..... ..ton 6.50 6.50 5.90 6.50 
Tennessee, 72% basis ..ton 4.75 4.75 4.75 5.00 
ee Oxychloride 175 
ee eee Ib. .16 -20 16 -20 -16 20 
Red, Tho Ib cases ...... b. 44 45 44 45 44 45 
Yellow, 110 lb cs, wks. _ .28 waa 28 .33 .28 33 
Sesquisulfide, 100 lb cs. .38 44 38 44 .38 44 
Trichloride, cyl ........ A 16 .20 16 20 16 20 
Phthalic Anhydride, 100 Ib 
CEG WEE .6 scicctsicens c 144% .15% 14% 15% .14% .15% 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drs or bbls 
Destructive dist ....... b.  .44 46 44 .50 48 62 
— dist wat wh bbls gal. .64 65 64 -65 64 65 
wits Ca emi eweleere al. ae -59 ware .59 
Straw color, bbls ...... gal. .59 ee .59 
Sieyd alate ei cuatace sole gal. 54 a .54 was 
Pitch Rustoced, WEE... tom 15.00 15.00 20.00 20.00 
Burgundy, dom, bbls, wks 
Heebe cme s eeaweueees Ib. 03% ... 03% 
Lh ce Ib. 11 «ko <a ota 
Coaltar, bbls, "wks rer ton 19.00 cee SRG0 
Petroleum, see Asphaltum 
in Gums’ Section. 
ig: | err bbl. 3.75 4.25 3.75 4.25 ace nee 
SUCUTIE, GED. 6ccscewedes Be 300 04% .03 04% ... Siete 
Platinum, f€fd «...06... oz. 35.00 36.00 35.00 36.00 35.00 38.00 
POTASH 
Potash, Caustic, wks, sol..Ib. .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .07% 
BONO cwtccceusawcess lb. .07 073% .07 0734 .07 08% 
Ligtid tES 0:60 «Ib. .02% 02% .02% .03% 
Potash _— Rough Kainit 
Do. a eer ee ton 8.50 8.50 8.50 9.70 
Manure Salts, imported 
20%: basis, BIE «2.0.00 on 11.00 8.60 11.00 8.60 12.00 
30% basis, MOM 600s aus ton 14.40 12.90 14.40 12.90 19.15 
Domestic, cif ports, blk unit ee 43 Sais 43 aes a 
Potassium Acetate .-..... .26 .28 26 .28 .26 .28 
Potassium en 80% basis 
eke se cueeoenns Pres 22.50 22.00 22.50 22.00 37.15 
Ridnctendves nit 45 -40 45 
Pot x eng Sulfate, 48% inal es , i 
Bey cat ware cae ton 22.25 22.50 19.50 22.50 22.50 25.00 
Potassium a 90% ~— ass Pi 
WE. wb aie eae dene w ers 3.49 33.75 35.00 35.00 42.15 
Potassium | Bicarbonate, USP . 
PAG Be DUE. 6.640050 eas 07% .09 07% «.09 07% .09 
Bichromate Crystals, 725 Ib 
”  eappalepte asec 08% 0836 08% .085% .08% .085 
Binoxalate, 300 Ib bbls..Ib.  -22 23 22 23 .14 .23 
Bisulfate, 100 i a ‘ a .39 36 35 36 .33 36 
Carbonate, 80-85% cale 8 2 F 
a? See aig Nw ieee Ib, -97% .07% 007% 07% .07 .07% 
HAWG, CEA. 6.660 cin0c Ib. --- eC OC ua 
a eer Ib. -03 0334 eee 
Chlorate crys, powd, 112 Ib ; 
Bie WAR. ccecececea Ye) ae 09% ... 09% .08% .093% 
eee Ib, .12 fe BS eid ; are 
MOU BOE vs ccke/seees Ib. .0834 .093% 083% .09% ae 
Chloride, crys, bbls ....Ib. -04 04% 04 -0434 .04 04% 
Chromaté, Kgs 2... 666. Ib. 23 .28 23 .28 23 28 
Cyanide, 110 lb cases ..lb. +55 57% 55 ae 55 60 
Iodide, 75 lb bbls ...... 1.25 1.25 1.40 1.40 2.70 
Metabisulfite, 300 Ib bbls Ib. ors «5 oie 10% .15 
Oxalate, eae eiigreag Ib. .16 .24 16 .24 16 24 
Perchlorate, cks, wks ...Ib. .09 A) 09 okl 09 11 
Permanganate, USP, crys, 
500 & 1000 lb drs, wks Ib. 18% .19% 18% 19% .18% .19% 
Prussiate, red, 112 lb kgs lb. .35 38% 35 38% .35 39 
Yellow, 500 Ib casks ..Ib. .18 .19 18 19 18 19 
Tartrate Neut, 100 lb kgs lb. ae 21 .21 ere 21 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 Ib 
WOO vaicselecars senor L we aa 32 Br aK Y Pe 
Propane, group 3, tks ....... ea -07 .07 ima .07 
Pumice oe lump bgs ..Ib. 04% .06 04% .06 04% .06 
Poli ere Ib. 05 .07 05 .07 .05 -07 
Powd, 350 Ib bgs ...... Ib. 02% .03 02% .03 02% .03 
Putty, coml, tubs ..... 100 Ib. 2 2.75 ze y (i +. Sie © 
Linseed Oil, kgs ...100 Ib 4.50 - 450 4.00 4.50 
Pyridine, 50 gal eee gal. 1.25 1.25 «es 1.25 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 
GOR ONE ccck ceases unit .12 13 .12 «h3 <i 3 
Pyrocatechin, CP, drs, tins 
Eb Rar Cas ce mee eR ene ; 2.45 3.00 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 
Quebracho, 35% lia tis ...<d 02% ... 02% .02% .02% 
450 lb bbls, c-l ...... Ib. .03% 03% .02% .03% 
Solid, wand 100 Ib _ 
SR Pre eo ree: .03 564 0354 02% .03% 
Clarified, 64%, bales. te .03% 03% .03 03% 
Quercitron, 51 deg liq, 450 = 
re eee -06 06% .06 06% 05% 06% 
Solid, 100 lb boxes ..... ; «20 12 -10 12 09% .13 
R Salt, 250 Ib bbls, wks ..Ib. .44 45 44 45 .40 45 
Resorcinol tech, CANE 2.00. Ib. 75 -80 <a .80 65 80 
Rochelle Salt, cryst ...... Ib. 14 144% 14 “a 12% = .16 
a eee ee Ib. 13 134% 13 134% . 
Rosin Oil, bbls, first run gal. 38 36 -45 45 48 
SOCOM SU ick cca dccas gal. 45 43 48 48 53 
Third run, drs ........ gal. oo 50 .60 
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UNDER TRAFFIC, concrete wears down and 
thus you have dust. You can stop both the 
wearing and the annoying dust simply and 
cheaply. Just coat the surface with a solu- 
tion of P. Q. Silicate of Soda (a gallon with 
four gallons of water covers 1000 sq. ft.). 





By a chemical reaction, P. Q. Silicate forms 
a hard insoluble substance, which gives a 
wear-resisting surface. Railroad terminals, 
warehouses, airports, etc., regularly protect 
concrete pavements with P. Q. Silicate. De- 
pendable quality insures successful applica- 
tion with unskilled labor. 


Write for cost of sufficient P. Q. Silicate to 
treat your floors. Bulletin “Treating Con- 
crete with Silicate of Soda” free on request. 








PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


General Offices and Laboratory: 125 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 

Chicago Sales Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive. Stocks in 60 cities. 

) eo. U.s. Sold in Canada by NATIONAL SILICATES LTD., Toronto, Ont. 
. OFF. 


LH Coy.w wo] BAY) vy." 
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SOLVENTS 
PLASTICIZERS 


for the 
LACQUER AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


ACETINE 
Acetone C P Solvent for Basic Dyestuffs 


Methyl Ethyl Ketone 

Ethyl Acetate 
Butyl Acetate, Nor. & Sec. 
Butyl Alcohol, Nor. & Sec. 
Amy! Acetate: All Grades 
Amy! Alcohol 
Refined Fusel Oil 

Buty! Propionate 

Butyl Stearate 


Textile Printing 
Flavoring Solvent Other Uses 


DIACETINE 


Perfumery Trade 
Resembles Acetine & Triacetine 


in uses and properties. 


Phthalates: 
cima obwni —- TRIACETINE 
Diethyl Diomyl ar 
Acetine Cellulose Acetate Plasticizer. 
Diacetine Triacetine Non-poisonous Solvent-Plas- 


Special Solvents 
and Plasticizers 


ticizer. Perfumery Fixative. 


THE KESSLER CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


1515 Willow Avenue + Hoboken, New Jersey 


Subsidiary of the 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL ‘CORPORATION 








ALUMINUM CHLORIDE 
ANHYDROUS 


USED IN OIL REFINING AND ASA 
CATALYTIC AGENT FOR FRIEDEL 
AND CRAFT’'S REACTION IN 
ORGANIC SYNTHESES. 


AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
60 EAST 42ND STREET 


NEW YORK 


& 5580 








COLLOY WAX 


A Self-Emulsifying Wax 


having the characteristics of 


CARNAUBA WAX 


Solutions of Colloy Wax 










are 


Self-Leveling with a minimum of Foam 


Send for Literature 





THE BEACON COMPANY 


89 Bickford Street Boston, Mass. 


JOU 























Rosins P ° 
Sodium Nitrate rices 
Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 
Rosins 600 lb bbls, 280 1b unit 
ex. yard NY: 

ner ere re 4.85 4.65 5:25 450 5.75 

ADs Guba cee cn ose ee 4.95 §.02% 5.25 4.60 5.85 

Bl Gicavg ws cians Carer’ aintale weve §.271%4 5.22% 5.45 4.80 6.50 

 cuekoevcw sco <lsiaaelas 5.40 5.35 5.90 5.00 6.75 

SA ee rare rir 5.50 5.45 5.95 5.05 6.75 

Dees pala nmin asco sree 5.5214 5.50 5.97% 5.10 6.75 

Dy nike a -eiba alarela acai eie aiaretaes 5.52% 5.52% 6.00 4.05 5.20 

scan asks ca eeotaes 5.55 5.60 6.00 5.30 6.75 

ON 5s Shes eaeweae anaes 5.60 5.60 6.021% 5.45 6 80 

OR Meeting ae 5.90 5.75 6.40 5.50 6.80 

Sr ners eee 5.95 5.95 6.871% 5.70 6.80 

MAM Be sae taia laters aera 6.42! 6.40 755 5.90 6.85 

Rosins, Gum, Savannah (280 
lb unit): 

errr rere 3.60 3.40 4.00 

BPS wie cee ey wa renen oe rie 3.70 3.70 4.20 

ES Asse ates eaten eeruee 4.00 4.05 3.90 4 20 

ry 4.1214 4.12% 4.65 

as 4.25 4.25 4.70 

ri 4.2714 4.27% 4.75 

as 4.2714 4.271% 4.75 

427% 4.30 4.271% 4.75 

4.321% 4.35 4.32% 4.75 

am 4.65 4.50 5.15 

4.70 4.70 5.60 

5.45 5.15 6.25 

X 5.20 5.20 6:25 
Rosins, Wood, wks (280 Ib 

NC) OWNS EE odaindswe ess 4.20 4.20 6.35 

ES mek eitaie Mew eae es 4.60 4.60 7.00 

AE ic Weise, os sae vias eisisie cia 5.05 5.00 7.25 

IN Gina. sise-wsisio nie aed wines 5.75 5:40. 7:75 

Rosin, Wood. cl, FF grade, 
EE EE EE Se ote ee 5.07 5.07 5.30 5.10 613 
Rotten Stone, bgs mines ..ton 23.50 24.00 23. se 24.00 23.50 24.00 
Lump, imported, bbls ..Ib. ‘105 .07 .07 05 .07 

Selected, bbls ........ tb. .08 10 10 .08 .12 

Powdered, bbls ........ Ib. 02% =«.05 02% .05 02% .0S 
Sago Flour, 150 Ib bgs ....lb. 0234 .0334 .02% .03% .02% .03% 
Sal Soda, bbls, wks ..100 Ib. me 1.30 : 1.30 110 1.30 
Salt Cake, 94-96%, c-l, wks 

ee ton 13.00 18.00 13.00 18.90 13.00 18.00 

Chrome, A eee ton 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 
Saltpetre, double refd, gran, 

450-500 lb bbls ...... Ib. .059 = .06! 059 .06% .059 .06% 
Powd, BOIS .<c06.00 eoelb. 069 .07% 069 O27. <5 Te 
CEPGt. DUNE, o5.c:00%5 cesice b. .069 .08 069 08 oa 

Satin, White, 550 lb bbls ..Ib. 01% 013% .«. 01% 
Shellac, Bone dry, bbls ..lb.r .21 54 19 aa 26 cae 
Garnet, BES .s5s<06% saekts ~ 27 19 AZ 27 .26 32. 
Superfine, PE Sicko ibs £17 18 16 23 23 31 
emanate senie® 16 45 13 25 ea ie 
Schacter’ ry sSait, MEBiccccccme 269 50 48 50 48 50 
Silver Nitrate, vials pawewe _ ae .46 .38 5334 .317% .40% 
Slate Flour, bgs, wks ....ton 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 
a — 58% dense, bes, 
wks ......6.. Olb. , 1.25 1.25 1.25 
58% light, bes ; 1.23 1.23 1.25 
se eeeee : 1.05 1.05 1.05 
paper DES ...eeeee ; 1.20 ‘ 1.20 = 
Soda Cause 76% grnd am — ” . 
ake, UPS ...eee-s . .00 oa | Jo 

76% solid, drs ..... 100 Ib. é ee . 2.60 cee . 060 

Liquid seliers, tks, 100 Ibs. 2.25 2.25 eo ee 
Sodium Abietate, We onus Ib. 08 .08 .03 .08 

— tech, 450 Ib = 

settee eeeeeees eld. 041 05 04% .05 04% .05 

Alignate, drs ..... Ae: ae ” 64 ne - .64 .50 . .64 

PPRONAE GES scceccccsehs ... 0) ae 10% .07% .10% 

Arsenite, liq, drs ..... ~~ 40 75 .40 75 .40 75 

Benzoate, USP, kgs .46 .48 46 .48 .45 .48 

Bicarb, 400 1b bbl, ae. 100 ib a ; 1.85 1.85 1.85 

Bichromate, 500 Ib cks, wks 

Satsis aaraienGues os Gite Ib. .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% 

Bisulfite, 500 lb bbl, wks Ib. .031%4 .036 .03% .036 .03 .036 

35- 40% sol cbys, wks 100 Ib. 1.95 2.10 1.95 2.10 hae wale 
Chlorate, bgs, wks ..... 06% .07% .06% 07% .06% .07% 
Chloride, tech ......... ton 13.60 16.50 13.60 16.50 11.40 16.50 
— Fs 4 100 & ¥ ” 7 % 

0 a eee 15% 17% .15% .17% .18% .17 
i= sa 90%, 300 Ib bbls, 07x M4 y vs 
chepesasenaagel 07% .08% 07% .08% .07% .09% 

Hye ceeiilin, 200 Ib bbls, 

re seems 28 19 18 21 19%4 .21 
ae 3% tech, pea crys 

b bbls, wks 100 ib. 2.50 3.00 2.50 3.00 2.40 3.00 
Teh oh cryst, 375 lb 
bbls, WES Secees 100 Ib. 2.40 2.75 2.40 r He 3 2.40 3.75 

i” eRe. —_ 2.00 2.05 2.00 2.40 2.40 3.50 

Metanilate, 150 Ib bbls . 41 42 41 42 41 42 

Metasilicate, gran, c-l, a 

Ces sia wee eas 100 lb, 2.65 3.05 2.65 3.05 2.65 3.05 

cryst, bbls, wks ..100]b. ... Be 4S pee 3.20 ees 3.25 
Monohydrate, bbls .....Ib. 02% 02% ... .02% 
Napthenate, drs ........ me. cae .09 oe -09 .09 13 
Naphthionate, 300 Ib bbl Ib. 52 54 52 .54 sa 54 
Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 Ib 

ae ee, Sere ton 24.80 24.80 24.80 26.30 

ok See es ton 25.50 25.50 25.50 27.00 

rr ton 23.50 - 23.50 23.50 24.50 


r Bone dry prices at ag yy higher; 


Philadelphia deliveries f.o.b 


sT. N. and Superfine prices quoted f.o.b. N. Y. and Boston; 
prices lc higher; Pacific Coast 3c; Philadelphia fon. N.Y. 


Chemical Industries 


Boston “4c; 


Pacific Coast 3c; 


Y.; refined 6c higher in each case; 


August, 


Chicago 
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C t Sodium Nitrite : 
= mot | FENRY BOWER 
Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High ~ = - 
Sodium (continued) CHEMICAL MFG. CO 
Nitrite, 500 Ib bbls ....Ib. .07%4 .08 07% 08 . 07% .08 4 - / 4 4a - Be ba 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfon- 
ate, 175 lb bbls, wks lb. .25 ae 49 .27 25 .27 
Perborate, 275 lb bbls ..]lb.  .17 18 Pa yj 19 1 1S 
a — we Ib . 4 ie 7 i eee «7 sa7 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech, % ; —_— 
310 Ib bbls, wks 100 Ib. 2.30 2.20 2.30 2.10 2.40 manufac wna of 
HS, WEE: .s6s00 100 Ib. 2.10 2.00 2.10 
tri-sodium, tech, 325 lb 
Die, WE. cticce a 2.70 2.60 2.70 2.60 2.70 
Hee, Wheiicccss 1 >. og. “S50 2.50 2.60 ae ae ~2 % 
Picramate, 160 Ib kgs ..lb.  .67 .69 67 69 69 72 Yellow Prussiate ot Soda 
Prussiate, Yellow, 350 “ 
WO, waa eras oe es 11% .12 11% = .12 254 52 ¢ 
han ie ; ; Anhydrous Ammonia 
erin Ib. .102 Pe ey. .102 a5 mes aa 
—— 60°, "55 “res A A : 
 nacala um esaiee 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 
ae - - : drs, wks be oe .80 ar "80 a 80 qua mmornia 
WM eeaouls i .65 see -65 fica .65 
Silicofluoride, 450 Ib bbls 
Rr Ere re cere: - 044% 04% 04% .043%4 .043%4 .06 
Stannate, 100 1b: drs .... the 35 .38 31 .38 33% 37 distrib ‘ 
Stearate, bbls ......... Ib. 20 .25 .20 ao .20 25 istributors of :— 
Sulfanilate, 400 lb bbls..Ib.  .16 ig 16 .18 16 18 
Sulfate Anhyd, 550 lb bbls 
Cle, OES. 4a ase 100 lb. ¢ 1.30 1.55 1.25 2.35 2.20 2.85 
Sulfide, 80% cryst, 440 . 
PRIS: WES nice sn0ss a6 02% rare 02% .02%  .02! a. : 
62% solid, 650 ib drs, cl, . : P . Calcium Chloride 
ecaiotereik dravicesanene 03 .03 03 
Sulfite, cryst, 400 Ib bbls, ‘ ‘ 
1 ee ee ae Ib. .023 02% .023 02% .02% .02% Tri-sodium Phosphate 
Sulfocyanide, bbls .. ..Ib.  .32 42% 32 42% .28 424% 
Tungstate, tech, crys, kgs 
apse uy ake aphee hmevateon | SMe -90 -90 70 90 
Spruce Extract, ord, tks ..Ib. ... 01 was 01 eee 01 
Ordinary, bbis ....... aaa OB ccc GE% .c< 01% 
Super spruce ext, tks .. Ib. ... Ai) eee 015% ... 01% 
Super spruce ext, bbls ..Ib. ... O17 ace GLH «cs 01% Established 1858 
= spruce ext, powd, 
RA re ar er ee Ib. 04 .04 04 
Starch, Pearl, 140 lb begs 
p aos tees Tega pe ~ 3.58 3.78 3.36 3.78 2.81 3.76 
owd, 140 lb bgs ... » 3.68 3.88 3.46 3.66 471 3.66 — - — . x . YY ‘ 
— ato, 200 Ib byes ...... Ib. 04% 03 ¥%4 04% 06  .05%4 » .06 HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Lined ekewneee - 053% .06 05% 06! .06 06% ® ® 
Rice, 300 Ib bbls... ... Ib. 7... 107% 107% 108% 107% ‘08 2815 Cray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W heat, thick bgs ... a OSM scx 08% .06% .08% = 
Strontium — 600 ib. 
PS NS a en oe aoe - 07% 07% 07% .071 07% .07Y 
Nitrate, 600 ib bbls, NY ion : iia 
ia CeOee needs £6 ecee 5 0834 .09%4 08% 09% 08% | 
~~, “‘s ee hee — oe ard re a nd 
Crude, f.o.b. mines ....ton 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 
Flour, coml, bgs ... :100 Ib. 1.60 2.35 1.60 2.35 1.60 2.35 M M 
bbls a esta Taare e 100 lb. 1.95 2.70 1.95 2.70 1.95 2.70 A ONIA NITRATE 
Rubbermakers, bgs ..100 1b. 2.20 2.80 24:20 2.80 2.20 2.80 s 
. eee ses cutee ee py a - - re 3.55 3.15 2.55 3.15 
“xtra fine, bgs ..... cm : 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 
Superfine, bgs .....1001]b. 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 IRON PERCHLORIDE 
| BERRA re 100 lb. 2.25 3.10 4.45 3.10 2.25 3.10 
Flowers, bgs ....... 100 lb. 3.00 3.75 3.00 3.75 3.00 3.45 @ 
on ‘ eves eewneees be : aae +2 eo Pe 3.35 4.10 
Me NO SGesed can 4 5 2.35 3.10 
setae ett: 1001b. 2°50 3:25 250 325 250 3:25 ALUMINUM SULPHATE 
— “Chioride, red, 700 lb 
WE cWcah venccars .05 05% = «05 05% .05 05% : . 
Yallew, 700 ‘Ib drs, wks Ib. .03%4 10434 103% 104% 103% 104% (iron free—commercial) 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 ib cyl lb. .08% .10 08% .10 -07 10 
Multiple units, wks ....Ib. ... 06% eee 06% . wee 
tks, wks .......eseees. | ee A) esr 04% ... eas 
Refrigeration, cyl, wks ...Ib. ... 13 ane -13 ena ae E.M.SERCEANT PULPAND CHEMICALCO. 
Multiple units, wks ....Ib.  ... ae A.” ae -* INC 
Sulfuryl Chloride ........ mk. 3k5 .40 5 .40 «aS .40 . 
Sumac, Italian, grd ...... - 53.00 56.00 53.00 62.00 58.00 75.00 Empire State Bidg. New York City 
dom, bgs, wks SW amars acorns <a UaeOe eon caue Conk Pete 
Superphosphate, se ag 
WEE baedeeuces cenwes _ a 8.25 8.25 850 8.00 8.50 
Run of p ile aeeneee-eees es yoy 445 8.00 7.50 8.00 
Tale, Crete, 100 Ib bgs, ny" 
zn “a ‘sds bb ae "iy ton ieee 15.00 ep 15.00 12.00 15.00 Ww ill b i { 
efd, Zs, ton 16. 18.00 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 e WW y 4 , 
French, 220 lb bgs, NY ton 22.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 27.50 30.00 eal peta quant ty ™ 
Refd, white, bgs ..... ton 45.00 60.00 45.00 60.00 45.00 60.00 gt BR 
Italian, 220 Ib bgs to arrton 70.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 be / PY 
Refd, white, bgs, NY ton 75.00 80.00 75.00 80.00 75.00 80.00 : 
Tankage ‘Gra, NY ....unite 2.35 250 2.35 2.75 2.50 3.25 _ 
* rd ots ieeg init 215 2.25 2.15 2:50 2.00 2.75 bern 
wn grade, f.o icago NICKEL 
rrr re re eee unit % ia 2.25 2:25 2.60 1.80 2.40 STAINLESS STEEL ALLOYS 
South American cif..unitw ... 245 2.45 3.15 2.75 3.10 Se ey eS ete eee ee 
=? Flour, high grade, ie ae iii. oth: a CHROME NICKEL STEEL ALLOYS 
TEEPE Ee ST Us . < e Ue UO ‘4 Me yp wre ‘< Ire 
Tar Acid Oil, 15%, drs eal 92 23 : "23 21 02 METALLIC BY-F RODL CTS and RESIDUES = 
mm. ate, gaetas esses gal . a a .23 .25 .23 .24 DROSSES — SKIMMINGS — # SLUDGES 
ar, pine, delv, drs ..... gal. . By 29 .26 eae ea TIINGSTEN— j , IM—_ . Th aul) J 
is Sie, delv, re «.... =. =f ee ee es rUNGSTEN—MOLYBDENUM—BISMUTH—CADMIUM 
Tateps —-* ree Hy ca 43 22% .23 saa 23 full market quotations—Guaranteed pr ompt settlement 
rrcc reer ery E sae 28% .28 -283 -27 28 y : > 
Terpinedl, .> grd, drs .. _ 13% .14% ce 14% ware ake : Established 1909 
Pe Rey ee Ce «ke .14 ol .14 oes ; TT J - > » Gq ‘ 
domme teat ‘an on ny 08% .09 08% .09 08% .09 METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS co. 
etralene gal drs, wks ! 12 43 12 .13 12 ig RECLAIMERS CONVERTERS 
Thiocarbanilid, 170 1b bbl Ib. :20  — .25 20 .25  .20 ~ .25 rience <o we . 
226-2 2 berks Street, liladelp lia, Pa. 
# Bags 15c lower; « + 10. 
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Trona on Searles Lake, California 


THREE ELEPHANT 


AND 


BORIC ACID 


Purity Guaranteed over 99.57 
bocce percry 
“TRONA” 


MURIATE OF POTASH 


7O Pine Street New York 


Canada 








am BORAX we 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 


Stocks carried in principal cities of the United States and 








BROKERS 


Industrial and Fine 


CHEMICALS 


have ber n" 
and « 


lauiayss 
large wiedhieots umers 
id- with aservice that has 

CONFIDENCE 


H. H. ROSENTHAL CO,, 


AShland 4-7500 New York City 


earel ah’, 
here 


gained thei 


QE 6th S 


Taven 


t 








CHLOROPHYLL 


SAPONIN 
All Grades 


Pfaltz @ Bauer, Inc. 


300 PEARL STREET-NEW YORK 
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Tin Crystals 








Pri 
Zinc Stearate rices 
Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 
Tin, crystals, 500 Ib bbls, 

WE 65060000 600m coe 38% .39 36 39% .30 40% 
ES, 9 Aare ee en ia 270 £56 52 50% .55% 
Oxide, 300 Ib bbls, wks ib 54 .56 ok 58 55 .60 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs, 

WO agi psee sca 2614 24% .26% .25%4 .28% 

Titanium ‘Dioxide, 300 we 
J Saree ; 17% .19% 17% .19% 17% .193 
Barium Pigment, bbls ... 1 06% .06% 06% .06% .06% .06 
Calcium Pigment, bbls ....Ib. .06% .06% 06% .06% .06% .06% 
Toluol, 110 gal drs, wks gal. a 35 ‘ 35 ‘ «a5 
8000 gal tks, frt allowed gal. a .30 ‘ .30 ‘ .30 
— mixed, 900 lb drs, 
SGlccicumapawaeen cee .28 sae .28 27 .28 
— T ithol, red, bbls ...<ib. .75 .80 By -80 75 .85 
Para, red, | Sleeping: au 75 acs Bef 75 .80 
Toluidine, eer eee 1.35 eats 1.35 i 535 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs, wks Ib. 32 -36 .32 -36 32 36 
Triamyl Borate, drs, wks lb. ... -40 eels .40 a .40 
Triamylamine, drs, ees |: Sane 1:25 ahs 2:25 $00 . 1.25 
Trichlorethylene, 50 gal drs lb. .09%4 .10 09% .10 09% .10 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs 
WB Sahn easeanieae nee Ib. .26 .30 .26 .38 «35 .38 
WER UN cs oceans aa oee , Natecs .25 Sind an pore ave 
Tricresyl Phosphate, drs ..lb. 21 ~20 al 23 ae .26 
Triphenyl Guanidine ..... Ib. .58 .60 .58 -60 58 -60 
Tripoli, airfloated, bgs, wks 
acid Pieeieale Aes Wwe «eae ton 27.50 30.00 27.50 30.00 sn aie 
Tungsten, Wolframite perunit 15.00 15.25 15.00 15.25 12.00 15.25 
Turpentine (Spirits), c-l, NY 
MOU, WHE a= ssee cceie gal. 4734 .473% 55% .46% .63Y 
Savannah, bbls ....... gal. 42% 42% .50% .41% .58% 
Jacksonville, BUM cues gal. 42% .4234 .50% .41% .58% 
Wood Steam dist, bbls, c-l, 
ORC TT ere eT gal, -47 45 -49 41 61 
Urea, pure, 112 lb cases x “15% ia7 1534. ah7 aio 17 
Fert grade, bgs c.i.f. ..ton 100.00 120.00 100.00 120.00 90.00 120.00 
.i.f. S.A. points ....ton 100.00 120.00 100.00 120.00 90.00 120.00 
Urea Ammonia liq 55% NHs, 
CER. 6 cies reciastnines unit .96 96 -96 
Valonia beard, 42%, tannin 

Oe cacnienea teen ans on 41.50 40.00 43.50 39.00 48.00 
Gunn, 32% tannin, bgs. .ton 27.50 26.00 28.50 23.00 32.50 
Mixture, bark, bes ee mee oe. 60.00 «a Sao 

Vermillion, English, kgs . mq 1.49 1.62 1.50 1.70 1.41 1.73 
Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb wate re 1.00 ae 1.00 ral 1.00 
Wattle Bark, bgs on 29.00 30.00 29.00 32.00 29.50 34.00 
Extract, 60°, tks, bbis . Ane 03% 03% .03% .03% 
WAXES 
Wax, Bayberry, bgs ...... i: 22 jae .22 23 25 .30 
Bees, bleached, Satie 500 
lb slabs, cases ....... Ib. .33% = .34 3344 .34 32 i37 
Yellow, African, bgs ..lb.  .22 a3 3 By 5 16 Be 
Brazilian, bgs peu Ib .21% .234% E34 .25 See 
Chilean bg “Petre. Ib. 214% .23% 21% .24% 
Refined, 300° lb slabs, 

eee re n 27% «28 27% «28 21 .29 
Candelilla; 698. ..0:<:s0006 Ib. 12 13% 10 13% .10% = .14! 
Carnauba, No. 1, yellow, 

BOE sc einescemion ees Ib 8.414% .44 fe. 44 30 .40 
No. 2, yellow, bgs ....Ib. .41 44 34 .44 34 41 
NO. 20 Ns Ges cccclt «6.36 38 26% .38 20 .29 
No. 3, Chalky, bgs ...lb. = .32! .36 21 .36 bas 
No. 3, NG EG saecte 334 .40 22% «40 16% .25 
Ceresin, white, imp, bgs Ib. .43 45 43 45 
VEIOW. DEE. 6 vs cceces Ib. .36 .38 .36 .38 
Domestic, eer lb. .08 11 -08 oki wise ee 
Japan, 224 lb cases ....lb. .07% .07% .06 07% .06 07% 
Montan, crude, bgs ....Ib. .1034 .11% 10% .113%4 .10 11 
Paraffin, see Paraffin Wax. 
Spermaceti, blocks, cases a .22 .24 Ba .24 18 .20 
Cakes, cases .... as san .20 20 19 a1 
Whiting, prec 200 Ib bgs, en 

ME sak oasaas ta *oe 15.00 12.00 15.00 ate 
Alba, bgs, c-l, NY .... pon 15.00 Pe cole See 
Gliders, bgs, c-l, NY ...ton ... 15.00 sos S00 is acato 

Wood Flour, 1 BES +. <0 ton 18.00 30.00 18.00 30.00 18.00 30.00 
Xylol, frt allowed, East 10° 
ee eee eee gal. 31 PR <ad se 27 29 
Coml, tks, wks, frt al 
ee Eee. er -30 -26 30 a .26 
Xylidine, mixed crude, drs eb. .36 Be .36 PRY .36 oF 
Zinc, Carbonate tech, bbls, 
POE OP 09% .11 09% «11 09% .11 
Chloride fused, 600 Ib drs, 

eRe erry. b. .04% .053% .04% .05% .04% .05% 
Gran, 500 lb bbls, wks ..Ib.  .05 05% .05 05% .05% .06 
Soln 50%, tks, wks. -100 Ib. ma 2.00 atk 2.00 ar 2.00 
Cyanide, 100 ib OFS sc.cm. 230 41 .36 41 36 41 

Zinc ~— 500 lb bbls, el, 
SE RAE Sa SOE Oe .064 057 .064 .056714.071 
Metal, high grade —_ ve 
Perr rr re 4.77 4.05 4.77% 4.05 4.75 
. St. TOUS x ccc 100 lb. a 4.40 3.70 4.40 3.70 4.46 
Oxide, ‘ieee: bgs, wks. .Ib. 053%, +.06% 05% .06% .05% .06% 
French, 300 lb bbls, wks 
eM arate AMIE ae S Ib. .06% .10% .06% .10% .0534 .11% 
Palmitate, bbls reer Ib. .22 By | 41 -20 .20 .22 
Perborate, 100 Ib drs ...Ib.  ... 1.25 jae 1.25 1.25 
Peroxide, 100 Ib drs ...Ib. a 1.25 - 1.25 vr 1.25 
Resinate, fused,dark, bbls lb. .053%4 .061%% .053% .06% .053%4 .06% 
Stearate, 50 Ib bbls ....Ib 19 22 18 22 18 By 3 | 
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Current Zine Sulfate 








Oil, Whale 
Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 
Zinc = crys, 400 lb = 
CMeiwaeee seein bee b. .028 .033 .028 .033 02% .033 
UDG: 6.6:406:6:0.4.60% ie .035 .032 -035 -032 +“ ae 
Sulfide: 500 Ib bbls, delv Ib. .1034 .11% .10% .113% .10% .13% 
bgs, eee Ib. .10% .11% .10% .11% ... aval 
Sulfocarbolaie, 100 lb kgs 
ae er eee ee ee rere Ib. .24 ao .24 -25 maa «40 
Zirconium Oxide, Nat kgs Ib. .02% .03 02% .03 02% .03 
PURGE wins cas cke wees Ib. .45 -50 45 -50 45 -50 
Semi-refined, kgs ...... Ib. .08 .10 68 -i0 .08 10 


912% 
iallaeamial Pure 


Castor, No. 3, 400 lb bbls..Ib. .0934 .10% .0934 .10% .093%4 .10% 


Blown, 400 lb bbls ..... lb. 11% .12% 11% ~=«.216 114% 12% 
aaa ge: <a NY = ASG .16 .094 .18 07% .099 Y b 
s, “— Sonne Pe es 15 088 .15%4 .07% .094 i ‘ ci 
CONN TEE 66.0560 cece - ee 147% .087 .14% .06% .094 our usiness 1S solicited 
—_ dite, ba NY. = 093g .10% .04 12 0434 .103%4 h “ f 1 d 
MS. tee, IY ocswae a Shere 0334 .0334 .06% .025, .033%4 
Tks, Pacific Coast ...lb. .033g .03% .03% .06 02% .02% whether of car oa or 
Cod, )  tataamnnnting 50 gal ; Pa 
Feces a aerwe ere gal. ao -36 .36 38 .34 .40 r 
Casra, Gee. TOY ccsaccess rr .0210 .02 038 .0012 .021 = go quantities 
Corn, crude, tks, mills ....lb. .0834 .09 .0834 .11 03% .09% 
Refd, 375 lb bbls, NY ..Ib. 1.11% .1134 .11% .14 053% .12 
Cottonseed, see Oils and Fats 
News Section. _ 
Degras, American, 50 gal bbls, 
et Ga locuoes wesmens Ib. 05% .06% .04% .06 023% .05% 
English, brown, bbls, NY Ib. 0434 05144 .04% .06% .03% .05% 
Greases, Yellow ......... Ib, .05% .05% .05 065% .023g .05% 
White, choice bbls, NY Ib. 0534 .07 05% .08% .023% .05% 
Herring, Coast, tks ...... gal. .30 Nom. .23 32% = .15 .23 


Lard Oil, edible, prime ...lb.  ... 16% .093% .17 re 0934 G Z 
Ekta 00s) cs2% ce csces i ee 1134 0814 .1134 .07 08% my =) 
Extra, No. 1, bbls Le 1014 08% "11 10634 ‘0x! EXAS UL = 


seeeee 75 E.45" Street os = New York City 





Linseed, Raw, ‘less than 5 = 
Me cui cuncnupexcus ans 101 .095 .105 .101 .105 








bbls, cl spot ........ - a 093. 1087 1097 [087 101 Mines: Gulf. Newgulf and Long Point, Texas 
ee er eee Ib. cae 087 081 091 O81 .095 
Mesthaten, tks, Baltimore gal. .28 .30 ‘a5 35 AS 25 
—=— alkali, dre ..<.m .071 #.075 .061 077, 052. .069 
Ree Poe rere Ib. ut .065 £055 069 046 .061 
Lisht pressed, drs ...... Ib, .065 .069 .055 .071 .046 8.057 
TEE avatars areas Cninincoe Ib. eu 059 .049 =.063—.04 05 
Neatsfoot, CT, 20° bbls, 7 | 
See iiawat kd 5 e084 16% .16% .16% ... 16% 
Extra, Ghia, IY écccces ib 1034 .08% .11% .07 08 
Pure. BG. NY cécccscs | eee 11% 11% .12 12 13 
Oleo, No. 1, bbls, NY ....lb. ... 113, .103% .14% .06 11! 
No, 2. thls, NY .ccceccl .<. 11% 10 .133% .053%% .11% 
Olive, denat, bbls, NY ...gal. ... 85 .82 95 76 90 
Edible, bbls, NY ......gal. 1.65 1.80 1.80 1.55 1.90 


Foots, bbls, NY .......lb. 08 0814 .07% .08% .06% .07% 


DR --dlia —_ = 4 wh ee eK BorRA d Boric Ac 
um, eee, tee ss Ib. + -_.... ae X an | ID 








MN ME oc vidcndexed .04 04% .034 .0534 .031 .03% 
Sumatra, tks .......... ee Repl camrad a Guaranteed 991 to 100 % Pure 
— crude, _ WY « = Bens AGS és Sra ae ‘ | 
CS a ae eas 0834 .0834 .1034 .06% .10% B | ‘ i 
Refi Shiga NY 365065 ie sas as 7 ae Cie 3 ee | orax Glass - Anhydrous Boric Acid 
paefine’. NY ceneenaes Ib. .07% .07% 07% 0834 “O8t, 095% M 
"THR COREE: scdisiec.dacccas Ib. .068 .07. .068 .08% .07%4 .09. | anganese Borate - Ammonium Borate 
Pine, see Pine Oil, Chemical 
Section. | aca 
Rapeseed, blown, bbls, NY Ib. .08 .082 .08 .09 08 082 Paeifie > 
Denatured, drs. NY. o@ae. 42 P .43 .40 <r RF 44 C oas st Borax C 0. 
— Distilled, Ue CCE _ .09% Fits, pods, Rs i _ 51 Madison Avenue, New York 
Tek ee oe eT AR cee 4 2 = <« -U6 
Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks - ” : | Chicago Los Angeles 
pneeeeeebeeee wes ees gal. 32% Nom 25 «35 15 21 
Sardine, Pac Coast, tks ..gal. 2% 30 2414 .37 13 25 
—" RERMis, GES 6 cece Ib. .071 .075 .065 .079 i 
itt eekewe ree es b. ae 065 06 069 


:_ Sree i ks. . Oe Oe Mee occ ac. 
seat vases in (Sg iw | | RUSSIAN WHITE MINERAL OILS 
White, dos : Ib, 12% «13 1234 .13% .08 134 


Soy Bean, crude 





Dom, tks, f.o.b. mills ..1b.  ... 093.08 .10 06 .08 “FLAG BRAND”’ 
ig any. wee, O90 095 086 11 .066 09 
ere, BOIS, INN ¢ccwenss = .096 .105 .091 «8IS .071 .102 i 
ee 09 «©6095 080% a. Genuine Imported, U.S. P. 
Sperm. 38° CT, bleached, tts All Viscosities 
4s Ye bisesbed bbe 099 101 .099 .101 -106 saa 
eache s 
‘ieueieadeas meen sere Ib. .092 .094 092 .094 099 103 TECHNICAL WHITE OILS FOR INDUSTRIAL USES 
Stearic Acid, double pressed Cold 
a, eee Ib. .1034 .1134 .10 12% .09 <i Low Cold Tests 
Double pressed saponified ; ae 
[ee Ib. 11% .12% #.09 12% .09 10 a 2 = 
Triple pressed dist bgs ..Ib. .133;  .1434 12% 115% (113% (1334 Stocks carried in New York and other Cities 
Stearine, Oleo, bbls ...... Ib. .0834 .09 09% 12% .05 10% 
bi Paget extra loose ..lb.  ... 057% .053q .07 07% .053% 
Udible, tierces .......0. Ib. oe 0734 .07% .08% .04% .07% 
Acidless, tks, NY ..... || aoe 09% 071%. .103% .06 071 W 
a. bbls ..Ib. ees, .08 .07% .08 O74 24 S. SCH ABACHER & CO., INC. 
ouble, ee ee Ib .12% = = .13 12% .13 12% = .13 
Whale: : , . 25 Beaver Street, New York 
Winter bleach, bbls, NY Ib. 077 .079 = .07 Se x: .072 











Refined, nat, bbls, NY ..Ib. .073. .075 .064 .081 .064 .07 
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THE CHEMICAL MARKET-PLACE 





Local Suppliers 




















| RHODE ISLAND 








ANILINE OIL 


Heavy ( themicals 
Textile Speci alties 


J. U. STARKWEATHER C0. 


INCORPORATED 
705 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 





| 
_ A selected Directory of 
responsible manufacture- 
sales agents, and jobbers 
who maintain spot stocks 
of chemicals, dye and 
tanstuffs, gums, naval 
stores, paint and fertili- 
zer materials and similar 


products. 























MASSACHUSETTS 











DOE & INGALLS, INC. 






Chemicals (ey 
Solvents Wag 


DENATURED ALCOHOL 
Full Listof Our Products, 
See Chemical Guide- Book 


Everett Station, Boston EVerett 4610 








E.& F. KING & Co. Ine. 


Est. 1834 
399-409 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 





Headquarters for 


Industrial Chemicals 


(CO,) 


Solid Carbon Dioxide 








ALAN A. CLAFLIN 


Manufacturer’s Agent 


DYESTUFFS AnD CHEMICALS 
Specializing in 


FLAKE aAnpb SOLID 
CAUSTIC SODA 


88 Broad Street 
TELEPHONE Liberty 5999 


Boston, Mass. 





GEO. MANN & CO., INC. 


251 Fox Pt. Bivd., Providence, R. |. 
(Phone—Gaspee 8466) 
Branch Office 
NORTH STATION INDUSTRIAL BLDG. 
150 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
(Phone—Capital 2217 and 2218) 


Industrial Chemicals 
Clycerine 
Stearic Acid 












2, 2, 9, 2%, 
O,00,00,0%," 
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Barium Reduction 


Barium Chloride 


A Product of exceptional purity 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 











Corp. 








THE RISING PRESSURE 
OF IDLE MONEY 


The tide of idle money is irresistible. 

The current BROOKMIRE QUARTERLY surveys 
the forces now operating in favor of world pros- 
perity. You will find in this Special Bulletin definite 
suggestions for a planned investment program. 
| Send for gratis copy, TODAY. 


BROOKMIRE 


CORPORATION — Founded 1904 


| 551 Fifth Ave... New York 


Ask for Bulletin 40-I 




















Wm. S. Gray & Co. 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone VAnderbilt 3-0500 - - Cable Graylime 














METHANOL 


all grades 


METHYL ACETONE 
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Metallurgical Products Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ........... 201 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Insert facing pages 160 and 161 
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Tennessee Corp, Lockland, OM: <...66.5 cceeds Sede sces 186 


Texas Gut Sulphur Co:, New York City .<....6.40..66. 202 
‘Turner, Joseph & Go,, New York City .... 2... ccc d ces 186 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York City ....... Cover 3 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., New York City 
Insert facing pages 176 and 177 
U. S. Industrial Chemical Co., New York City 


Insert facing pages 176 and 177 












































U. S: Phosphoric Products, Tampa; Pia: . cs os. cac nace: 185 
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“We’—Edittorially Speaking 


A good friend—but misguided, we 
think—implores us to desist in publishing 
letters in “The Reader Writes—” depart- 
ment adversely critical of our pages and 
what we print on them. After nearly 
smothering us with compliments, he adds 

“You express, so aptly, the thoughts of 
the real leaders of the industry, that most 
of the criticisms of your editorials are 
from men who are either prejudiced or 
ignorant of conditions as they exist to- 
day.” Maybe so: maybe not! But prob- 
ably not, and so with very sincere thanks 
for his concern over our reputation we 
shall continue to give equal publicity to 
the brickbats and the bouquets which the 
postman brings to our desk. It would be 
neither good sense nor good sportsman- 
ship to do otherwise. We do not expect 
everyone to agree with us, and we cannot 
hope to please all if we voice our honest 
convictions vigorously. If we feel criti- 
cism is merited and will be helpful, we 
do not hesitate to criticize. We hand it 
out: we should be able to take it—on the 
chin, if necessary. 


o, %, %, 9, 
“ “ “ “ 


Lewis W. Douglas, vice-president and 
director of the American Cyanamid, son- 
in-law of Fred Zinsser, erstwhile Director 
of the Budget, and Public Enemy Num- 
ber 1 of the New Deal, has written a 
book—heaven pity him!—-entitled “The 
Liberal Tradition.” If you haven't read 
it, you've missed a treat. 


eo afo afe of 

There is good Biblical authority for 
seven lean years, so we orght to be “out 
of the trenches” by 1937. 


There is only one department store in 
New York City that advertises “We re- 
fuse to be undersold’—but there are 179 
distributors of less carlot alkali in the 
Metropolitan district. 


ao eho Oo fe 

If you can remember when the only 
governmental abbreviations a man_ had 
to know were U.S.A., U.S.N., and 
R.F.D., you are an old-timer, but at 
least you may remember when the func 
tion of government was to govern not 
to run the whole darned show. 


o, 2. 2%. &. 
0 0,0 00 e0 


Only six years ago, the post-war boom 


was at its peak, and can you believe it... 
R. & H. was a separate company... 
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Monsanto directors voted a 2 for 1 stock 
split and Dow a 4 to 1...Cyanamid and 
Kalbfleisch issued a joint statement, that 
they would operate as separate organiza- 
tions, with no change in management... 
Our leading article was a symposium on 
Mergers Pro and Con...du Pont re- 
ported a net of $3.84 for the first six 
months...Allied was selling at 312 and 
Commercial Solvents at 492...Synthetic 
methanol was quoted at 63c and C. D. 
alcohol 5lc...And most remarkable of 
all, in comparison with “Silent Cal”, Her- 
bert Hoover was accused of being a chat- 
terbox... Haven't times changed ? 


©, Bn, Bo 
? “ “° “e 


Like fertilizers, paints are fast becom- 
ing highly specialized chemical products, 
and James O. Hasson, Head of the In- 
dustrial Paint Division, Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company, in our next issue sum- 
marizes from first hand, expert experi- 
ence recent trends in the transforma- 
tion taking place in the forniulation of 
coatings, 


Did you know 
That L. V. Redman, Bakelite vice 
president, expert plastologist, and ex- 





Fifteen Years Ago 
From our issues of August, 1920 


French chemist reports com- 
mercial process for synthetic 
ramphor manufacture. 

Heading of feature article 
August Ilth issue, Drug & 
Chemical Markets, “What is the 
Outlook for Fall Business?” with 
comments by John A. Chew, 
Manager, Warner Chemical Co., 
Hugo L. Kleinhans, President, 
Charles Cooper, and others. 

Southern farmers are reported 
demanding sulfur in = mixed 
fertilizers. 

Cincinnati Chemical Works 
incorporated. 

Mechling Bros. Mfg. Co. 
breaks ground for new silicate of 
soda plant at Wellington Station, 
Mass. 

Newport Chemical Works add- 
ing to plant in Passaic, N. J. 
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president of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, began his career as a Methodist 
minister ? 

[hat Jasper Crane, first settler and 
magistrate of Branford, is one of the 
worthies of early Connecticut whose 
name is being celebrated during the Ter- 
centenary of that state this summer? 

That the Secretary of the American 
Fertilizer Association is a prominent 
member of a Farmers Cooperative in 
Maryland? 


%. Me Ms o%, 
“° ~° “e “e 


Coming soon in aé_ series of life 
stories of our early chemical industrial- 
ists—George Rosengarten, founder of that 
illustrious chemical family; Martin Den- 
nis, pioneer in chemical tanstuffs; George 
Lewis, the father of Penn Salt. 

ho ate ote fe 

Friends of Billie Haynes who have 
been wondering what on earth he has been 
doing this summer on a farm near Ston- 
ington, Connecticut, will doubtless be re- 
lieved to learn that on July 29, that 
ancient town voted all incumbents out of 
office and went Republican for the first 
time in forty years. 


Speaking of Connecticut, that state, like 
the chemical industry, is this year cele- 
brating the three hundredth anniversary 
of its establishment by John Winthrop, 
Jr., and our article on him in our Ter- 
centenary Issue has been reprinted, in 
whole or in part, by a number of news- 
papers in the Nutmeg State. The double- 
barrelled coincident rather tempers our 
vainglory. No alert editor could miss 
that good chance. 


e. 2, 2, &, 
“° ~~ “° ~° 


But we are really rather set up by the 
stack of press clippings that special num- 
ber has collected outside of Connecticut. 
They range from “Nature” in London to 
the “North China News”. 


o. oMs ote o% 
0 O0 90 Oe 


We want lots of “candid camera shots” 
for our “Chemical News Reel.” Send 
us your good snap shots—of yourself or 
your friends among the great and the 
near-great in the chemical fold. 
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WARNER QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 


Acid Phosphoric 
Aluminum Hydrate 
Barium Peroxide 

Blanc Fixe 

Carbon Tetrachloride 
Chlorine— Liquid 

Caustic Soda—Liquid 
Caustic Soda—Flake 
Caustic Soda—Solid 
Sodium Hypochlorite Solution 
Carbon Bisulphide 

Mono Sodium Phosphate 
Di Sodium Phosphate 
Tri Sodium Phosphate 
Sodium Sulphide 


Sulphur Chloride— Yellow and Red 


Water Treating Compounds 


DIVISION OF 


Let the Warner Technical Staff ex- 
plain the modern, money-saving 
advantages of specially treated 
wooden storage tank installation 
and pipe-line-to-bleach-bath meth- 
od. Easier to handle. Saves space. 


September, °35: 
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HE uncertainties and instabilities that surrounded Hydro- 

gen Peroxide manufacture in the past and necessitated 
its production for commercial uses in 100 volume concen- 
tration only, no longer exist. 


Warner, after several years of research and development 
and ownership of all raw material sources, brings to the 
bleaching industry a quality Hydrogen Peroxide of highest 
stability and uniformity in 25 volume which has won the 
fullest confidence of prominent users. 

Toextend and maintain this high standard of product and 
service to its clientele, Warner, at its Carteret, N.J., plant, has 
established wide facilities for immediate volume production 
and quickest delivery in carboys, barrels or tank trucks 
within 120 miles of this point. 

Theobvious savings effected through this mod- 
ern service are important to modern bleacher- 
ies. A thorough discussion with the Warner 


Technical Staff of the several advantages is 
invited. An inquiry will bring prompt reply. 


WARNER 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Pioneer Producers 1886 
CHRYSLER BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
155 EAST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO 
70 RICKARD STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS. . 
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